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FINGER  RINGS. 

Ornaments  of  various  kinds  have  vinces,  he  took  the  ring  off  his  hand  and 
been  worn  from  all  ages,  both  by  civiliz-  gave  it  to  Haman  as  his  warrant,  and 
ed  and  uncivilized  nations,  but  it  would  afterwards,  when  he  commanded  Morde* 
probably  be  impossible  to  point  to  any  cai  to  write  letters  annulling  the  former 
single  ornament  connected  with  which  so  decree,  he  ordered  them  to  be  sealed 
much  interest  attaches  as  to  the  finger  with  his  ring. 

ring.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  dur-  A  ring  formerly  marked  the  rank  and 
ing  centuries  of  years  has  been  associat-  authority  of  a  man,  and  the  king’s  ring 
ed  with  the  most  important  concerns  of  was  as  important  a  part  of  the  insignia 
life,  both  in  matters  of  ceremony  and  af-  of  royalty  as  his  sceptre  or  his  crown, 
fairs  of  the  heart.  It  has  been  used  as  a  The  form  of  the  ring  is  emblematic  of 
means  of  recognition,  as  a  credential,  eternity  and  its  materials  of  priceless- 
and  as  a  form  of  introduction  which  in-  ness.  Lovers  are  united  by  a  ring,  and 
sured  hospitality  to  the  bearer  of  it.  departed  friends  are  often  kept  in  re- 
Royal  edicts  were  promulgated  through  membrance  by  the  same  token  of  alTec- 
its  medium,  and  power  was  transferred  tion.  All  these  qualities  sufficiently  ex- 
by  its  means.  plain  the  reason  why  in  old  tales  and  le- 

When  Pharaoh  committed  the  govern-  gends  the  power  of  the  ring  is  a  fruitful 
ment  of  Egypt  to  Joseph  he  took  his  ring  source  of  interest.  The  celebrated  San- 
from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  the  young  scrit  drama  which  Kalidasa  wrote  upon 
Israelite  as  a  token  of  the  authority  he  the  beautiful  Sakuntala  turns  upon 
bestowed  upon  him.  So  also  when  Aha-  Dushyanta’s  recognition  of  his  wife  by 
suerus  agreed  to  Haman ’s  cruel  scheme  means  of  a  ring  which  he  had  given  her; 
of  killing  the  Jews  in  all  the  king’s  pro-  and  golden  rings  have  frequently  been 
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used  by  fairies  and  beautiful  demons  to 
seduce  men  from  allegiance  to  their  hu¬ 
man  loves.  The  known  fact  that  fish 
greedily  swallow  any  glittering  object 
thrown  into  the  water  has  been  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  by  old  story-tellers,  who  never 
tire  of  relating  how  lost  rings  have  been 
found  at  the  proper  nick  of  time  in  the 
stomach  of  a  salmon  or  a  mackerel. 

In  old  times  the  motto  of  to-day  that 
‘  nothing  is  so  successful  as  success  ’  was 
by  no  means  universally  held,  and  Poly¬ 
crates  the  Samian  was  so  uniformly  for¬ 
tunate  that  he  himself  began  to  fear  that 
the  gods  did  not  love  him.  The  wise 
Egyptian  king  Amasis  persuaded  him  to 
propitiate  Nemesis  by  making  away  with 
one  of  his  most  valued  possessions,  so  he 
took  the  advice,  and  putting  out  to  sea, 
threw  into  the  gaping  wave  his  beautiful 
emerald  signet  ring,  engraved  by  Theo- 
dorus,  the  son  of  Telecles,  a  native  of 
Samos.  A  fish  of  remarkable  size  snap¬ 
ped  up  the  ring  as  it  sank,  and  soon 
afterwards  this  fish  being  served  up  at 
the  king's  table  restored  to  him  his  ring. 
Amasis  hearing  of  this  last  proof  of  Po¬ 
lycrates’  inevitable  good  luck  solemnly 
renounced  his  alliance.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  fortune  turned,  and  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Persians,  Polycrates  suf¬ 
fered  death  by  impaling.  In  the  life  of 
Kentigern,  related  in  the  Acta  Sancto¬ 
rum,  there  is  a  legend  of  a  recovered  ring. 
A  queen  who  had  formed  an  improper 
attachment  to  a  handsome  soldier,  gave 
him  a  ring  which  had  previously  been 
given  her  by  her  lord.  The  king  finding 
the  soldier  asleep  with  this  ring  on  his 
hand,  snatched  it  off  and  threw  it  into 
the  river.  He  afterwards  went  to  his 
wife  to  demand  it,  and  she  sent  secretly 
to  the  soldier,  who  of  course  could  not 
return  it.  She  now  sends  in  great  terror 
to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  holy  Kenti¬ 
gern,  who  knew  the  whole  affair  before, 
but  to  help  the  queen  he  goes  to  the 
river  Clyde,  and  having  caught  a  salmon, 
takes  from  its  stomach  the  missing  ring, 
which  he  sends  to  her.  She  joyfully 
takes  it  to  the  king,  who,  thinking  he  had 
wronged  her,  swears  he  will  be  revenged 
upon  her  accusers,  but  she  beseeches  him 
to  pardon  them.  As  absolution  for  her 
sin  she  confesses  it  to  Kentigern,  and 
vows  to  be  more  careful  of  her  conduct 
in  future. 

Finger  rings  are  mentioned  in  the  first 


liook  of  the  Bible,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  much  worn  by  the  Jews  in  all 
ages.  The  ladies  of  Palestine  adorned 
their  hands  with  glittering  rings,  and 
chiefly  valued  those  which  were  set  with 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  chrysolites. 

Signet  rings  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
were  much  worn  by  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  these  were  frequently  engraved 
with  representations  of  the  sacred  beetle 
or  scarabaeus.  This  insect  was  venerat¬ 
ed  in  Egypt  when  alive,  and  was  em¬ 
balmed  after  death.  It  was  worshipped 
both  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun  and  as  the 
sjrmbol  of  the  world.  The  rings  of  the 
lower  classes  were  usually  made  of  ivory 
and  blue  porcelain. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  describes  a  ring 
in  the  possession  of  a  Frenchman  at 
Cairo  which  was  one  of  the  largest  he 
had  ever  seen.  It  contained  twenty 
pounds’  worth  of  gold,  and  amongst  oth¬ 
er  devices  engraved  upon  it  was  the 
name  of  a  king,  the  successor  of  Amu- 
noph  III.,  who  lived  about  t4oo  b.c., 
and  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Mem- 
non. 

There  is  no  reference  to  rings  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Qreece  till  a  later 
age  than  his.  The  fashion,  however, 
once  set,  spread  fast,  and  in  the  time  of 
Solon  every  freeman  throughout  Greece 
wore  one  signet  ring  either  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  or  bronze.  That  statesman  to  pre¬ 
vent  counterfeits,  made  a  law  that  no 
seal  engraver  was  to  keep  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  the  impression  of  any  seal  ring  that 
he  had  cut  for  a  customer.  At  a  later 
period  the  Greeks  used  rings  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  wore  two  or  three 
at  the  same  time.  They  were  therefore 
considered  as  ornaments,  and  their  use 
extended  to  women,  who  wore  them  of 
ivory  and  amber.  Demosthenes  wore 
many  rings,  and  he  was  stigmatized  as 
unbecomingly  vain  for  doing  so  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  state.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  took  a  pride  in  wearing  plain  iron 
rings. 

The  ancient  Romans  wore  iron  rings, 
and  purists  continued  to  wear  them  long 
after  more  precious  metals  were  com¬ 
monly  used.  Ambassadors  wore  gold 
rings  as  a  part  of  their  official  dress,  and 
afterwards  the  privilege  was  extended 
to  senators,  chief  magistrates,  and,. the 
equestrian  order,  who  were  said  to  en- 
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joy  the  jus  annuli  aurei.  The  emperors 
assumed  the  right  of  granting  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  which  was  coveted  as  a  sort  of 
patent  of  nobility.  In  time,  however,  its 
value  declined,  and  the  Emperor  Aure- 
lian  gave  the  right  to  all  the  soldiers  of 
the  Empire  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Justin¬ 
ian  it  had  become  so  common  that  all 
citizens  were  entitled  to  it. 

The  introduction  of  sculptured  ani¬ 
mals  upon  the  signets  of  the  Romans  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  sa¬ 
cred  symbols  of  the  Egyptians.  After¬ 
wards,  when  the  practice  of  deifying 
princes  and  venerating  heroes  became 
general,  portraits  of  men  took  the  place 
of  the  more  ancient  types ;  thus  the 
figure  of  Harpocrates  was  a  fashionable 
device  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
Roman  rings  were  massive  and  of  immo¬ 
derate  size,  and  were  consequently  found 
by  the  effeminate  to  be  too  hot  for  sum¬ 
mer  wear,  so  that  different  kinds  were 
introduced  for  the  various  seasons, — 

*  Charged  with  light  summer  rings  his  fingers 
sweat, 

Unable  to  support  a  gem  of  weight.’ 

— Dryden’s  ‘Juvenal.’ 

In  times  of  sorrow  the  Roman  changed 
his  gold  for  iron  rings;  and  when  he 
died  his  rings  were  often  burnt  with  his 
corpse. 

Rin^  were  placed  upon  the  statues  of 
the  deities  and  heroes,  and  were  put  on 
or  taken  off  according  to  the  festival  that 
was  celebrated.  Roman  rings  were  often 
of  great  value ;  thus  that  of  the  Empress 
Faustina  is  said  to  have  cost  the  immense 
sum  of  ;^4o,ooo,  and  that  of  Domitia  the 
still  larger  amount  of  ;^6o,ooo. 

The  early  Christians  did  not  imitate 
the  often  indelicate  symbols  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  took  devices  connected  with 
their  faith  for  their  rings,  such  as  the 
dove,  the  anchor,  fish,  palm  branch,  &c. 
Ring  making  was  an  important  branch  of 
the  goldsmith’s  art  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  a  body  of  artists  were  called  by  the 
French  aneliers.  Rich  enamel  in  curious 
devices  usurped  for  a  time  the  place  of 
gem?,  and  tile  workmanship  was  often  of 
the  highest  character,  Benvenuto  Cellini 
being  the  chief  artist  in  bringing  the  art 
to  its  greatest  perfection. 

In  our  own  country  rings  have  been 
worn  by  all  the  races  that  have  succes¬ 
sively  inhabited  it. 


*  Lo  !  here  it  a  red  gold  ring, 

With  a  rich  stone  ; 

The  lady  looked  on  that  ring, 

It  was  a  gift  for  a  king.’ 

— ‘  Sir  Degrevant.’ 

(  TkomUn  RomoHcts.) 

The  old  Celtic  rings  were  usually  of 
gold  wire.  Aildergoidgh,  son  of  Muin- 
heamhoin,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who 
reigned  3070  a.m.,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  prince  who  introduced  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  gold  rings  in  Ireland,  which  he 
bestowed  upon  persons  of  merit  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences. 

Fynes  Moryson  tells  us  in  his  ‘  Itine¬ 
rary  ’  ‘  that  the  English  in  great  excesse 
affect  the  wearing  of  jewels  and  diamond 
rings,  scorning  to  weate  plaine  gold  rings 
or  chaines  of  gold.’ 

In  one  of  Bishop  Hall’s  Satires  we 
read : — 

'  Nor  can  good  Myson  wear  on  his  left  hand 

A  signet  ring  of  Bristol  diamond  ; 

But  he  must  cut  his  glove  to  show  his  pride. 

That  his  trim  jewel  might  be  better  spy’d.’ 

Modern  rings  owe  all  their  beauty  to 
their  stones,  for  goldsmithery  is  no  long¬ 
er  an  art,  and  little  attempt  is  made  to 
obtain  elegance  of  workmanship  in  the 
goldwork.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
sharply-pointed  pyramidal  diamond  rings 
were  much  used  for  writing  names  and 
verses  on  glass,  and  few  of  the  wits  and 
fops  of  the  day  were  without  one. 

Among  the  Jews  the  middle  or  little 
finder  of  the  right  hand  was  that  upon 
which  the  ring  was  worn,  and  the  signet 
was  always  upon  the  right  hand,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  passage  in  Jeremiah, — ‘  As 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  though  Coniah, 
the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 
were  the  signet  upon  my  right  hand,  yet 
would  I  pluck  thee  thence.’  Bishops, 
probably  following  Biblical  precedent, 
wore  their  official  rings  upon  the  right 
hand.  This,  however,  was  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  who  con¬ 
sidered  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand 
as  the  ring  finger.  Still  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  that  finger,  for 
there  is  a  figure  of  a  woman  on  a  mum¬ 
my  case  in  the  British  Museum  in  which 
the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  both  hands  are 
covered  with  rings. 

Among  the  Romans  plain  rings  were 
worn  originally  on  either  hand  at  option, 
but  when  gems  and  precious  stones  were 
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added  they  were  worn  by  preference  on 
the  left,  and  it  was  considered  exceed¬ 
ingly  effeminate  to  wear  them  on  the 
right  hand.  At  hist  only  one  ling  was 
worn,  then  one  on  each  finger,  and,  last¬ 
ly,  one  on  each  joint.  Chaiinus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Martial,  wore  sixty  rings  daily,  or 
six  on  each  finger,  and  did  not  take  them 
off  at  night,  but  slept  in  them.  This 
was  an  extreme  case ;  but  rings  were 
often  worn  on  every  finger  and  also  on 
the  thumbs.  In  Germany  rings  were 
frequently  worn  upon  the  joints,  as  was 
the  Roman  custom.  The  wife  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Stafford  (1450)  is  sculptured 
in  Bromsgrove  Church,  Worcestershire, 
with  a  ring  on  every  finger  but  the  last 
one  of  the  right  hand.  Massive  thumb 
rings  were  supposed  to  tell  of  wealth  and 
importance,  and  Falstaff  declared  that 
when  young  he  could  have  crept  into  an 
alderman’s  thumb  ring. 

The  annular  finger  is  now  always  the 
fourth  finger,  counting  the  thumb  as  the 
first,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  for  sometimes  the  mistake  is  made 
of  counting  from  the  forefinger. 

Rings  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  have 
been  used  by  the  king  to  unite  him  to 
his  kingdom,  by  the  bishop  to  his  see, 
and  the  abbot  to  his  monastery.  Special 
interest  attaches  to  the  ring  with  which 
the  Doge  of  Venice  married  the  Adriatic 
on  Ascension  Day,  when  he  addressed  it 
in  these  words ‘  We  espouse  thee,  O 
Sea  !  as  a  token  of  our  per]>etual  domi¬ 
nion  over  thee  ’ — a  vaunt  that  has  long 
been  proved  to  be  groundless. 

We  will  now,  before  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther,  stop  to  make  note  of  a  few  histori¬ 
cal  rings.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
that  has  come  down  to  our  times  is  the 
signet  ring  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  now 
in  safe  keeping  among  the  treasures  of 
the  British  Museum.  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
was  of  opinion  that  this  was  Mary’s  nup¬ 
tial  ring  when  she  was  married  to  Dam- 
ley,  and  that  it  affords  the  earliest  in¬ 
stance  of  her  bearing  the  royal  arms  of 
Scotland  alone  after  having  discarded 
the  arms  of  France.  When  Dauphiness, 
she  and  her  husband  had  quartered  the 
arms  of  England,  which  gave  great  of¬ 
fence  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Within  the 
ring  is  a  monogram  formed  of  the  letters 
M  and  A,  which  is  of  great  historical  in¬ 
terest,  because  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  point¬ 


ed  out  that  in  a  letter  from  Mary  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  written  just  before  her  marriage, 
she  used  the  same  monogram,  probably 
as  a  puzzle  for  the  Queen  of  England 
and  her  Councillor  Burghley.  The  clue 
was,  however,  given  to  them  when  Dam- 
ley  was  created  Duke  of  Albany.  An¬ 
other  interesting  ring  is  the  one  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  supposed  to  have 
sent  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  which  was 
never  delivered  to  him.  It  is  of  gold, 
with  the  head  of  the  queen  cut  on  hard 
onyx,  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne,  who  is  de¬ 
scended  from  Lady  Frances  Devereux, 
Essex’s  daughter.  Aubrey  relates  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  double  ring, 
made  with  two  diamonds,  which  formed 
a  heart  when  joined.  She  kept  one  half, 
and  sent  the  other  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  as  a  token  of  her  constant  friend¬ 
ship  ;  but,  as  Aubrey  adds,  ‘  she  cut  off 
her  head  for  all  that.’  Mary  commis¬ 
sioned  Beatoun  to  take  back  her  ring  to 
Elizabeth,  when  she  determined  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  England.  Before  dismis¬ 
sing  the  maiden  queen  we  may  mention 
that  her  coronation  ring  was  filed  off  her 
finger  a  little  before  her  death,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  flesh  having  grown  over  it. 

In  1765  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect 
gold  ring  was  found  by  a  workman 
among  the  ruins  of  the  North  Gate 
House,  on  Bedford  Bridge,  when  that 
building  was  pulled  down.  In  this  pri¬ 
son  the  world-famed  dreamer,  John 
Bunyan,  was  confined,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  was  his  ring.  It  bears 
his  initials,  J.  and  is  engraved  with 
'a  death’s  head,  and  the  words  ‘  memento 
mori.'  The  ring  was  sold  to  Dr.  Abbot, 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
presented  by  him,  in  his  last  illness,  to 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Bower,  perpetual  curate 
of  Elstow,  where  Bunyan  was  bom. 

In  the  Londesborough  Collection  is 
the  identical  ring  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  (afterwards  William  HI.)  gave  to 
the  Princess  Mary.  It  is  made  of  gold, 
set  with  diamonds,  and  enamelled  black. 
Outside  is  engraved  ‘  Honi  soit  qui  mal y 
pense,'  and  inside  is  the  posy,  ‘  I'le  win 
and  wear  you  if  I  can.'  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  ring  was  presented  before 
marriage  or  after ;  if  the  latter  the  motto 
may  be  understood  as  referring  to  Wil¬ 
liam’s  desi^  of  contesting  the  crown  of 
England  with  his  wife’s  father. 
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The  signet  ring  of  Caesar  Borgia  was 
exhibited  a  few  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshprne.  It  is  of 
gold,  slightly  enamelled,  with  the  date 
1503,  and  round  the  inside  is  the  motto 
‘  Fays  ceque  days  avien  que  pourra'  A 
box  dropped  into  the  front,  having  on  it 
Borgia^  in  letters  reversed,  round  which 
are  the  words  ‘  Cor  unum  una  via'  At 
the  back  is  a  slide,  within  which  it  is  re¬ 
lated  he  carried  the  poison  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  dropping  into  the  wine  of  his 
unsuspecting  guests.  Hannibal  carried 
poison  about  with  him  in  a  ring,  and 
when  all  his  hopes  were  gone  he  swal¬ 
lowed  the  poison,  and  died.  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  (Borgia)  possessed  a  key-ring 
such  as  was  used  by  the  Romans,  which 
contained  poison.  When  he  wished  to 
get  rid  of  an  objectionable  friend  he 
gave  him  his  ring  to  unlock  a  casket,  and 
as  the  lock  was  a  little  hard  to  open  the 
pin  concealed  within  gave  the  fatal 
prick.  Rings  of  the  same  kind  of  work¬ 
manship,  but  not  with  so  deadly  a  de¬ 
sign,  have  been  common,  and  keys  in¬ 
tended  to  open  invaluable  caskets  were 
often  attached  to  rings.  In  referring  to 
these  singularities,  we  ought  not  to  omit 
the  mention  of  a  ring  made  with  a  watch 
in  the  boss,  which  could  be  so  wound  up 
that  it  would  make  a  small  pin  prick  the 
person  who  wore  it  at  any  hour  of  the 
night  he  pleased. 

Indies  have  always  been  ready  to  give 
up  their  valuables  m  times  of  national 
distress,  but  they  have  perhaps  never 
been  so  nobly  rewarded  for  their  devotion 
as  during  the  great  war  of  Liberation  in 
Germany.  The  ladies  sent  their  jewels 
and  ornaments  to  the  treasury  for  the 
public  service,  and  they  each  received  in 
return  an  iron  ring,  with  the  emphatic 
eulogy,  ‘/fA  gab  Gold  um  Eisen  '  (I  gave 
gold  for  iron). 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  some  official  rings.  Episcopal 
rings  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  new¬ 
ly  made  bishop  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  invested  with  a  ring  by  which 
he  is  married  to  the  Church,  as  a  part  of 
his  consecration.  In  the  romance  of 
King  Athelstan,  printed  in  Hartshome’s 
‘Ancient  Metrical  Tales,’ the  king  says 
to  the  offending  archbishop : — 

*  Lay  down  thy  cros  and  thy  staff, 

Thy  myter  and  thy  ryng  that  I  thee  gaff — 
Out  of  my  land  thou  flee.’ 


In  1194  the  fashion  of  the  episcopal 
ring  was  settled  by  Pope  Innocent  III., 
who  ordained  that  it  should  be  of  solid 
gold,  and  set  with  a  precious  stone,  on 
which  nothing  was  to  be  cut.  The 
stones  usually  chosen  were  ruby,  indicat¬ 
ing  glory,  emerald  for  tranquillity  and 
happiness,  and  crystal  for  simplicity  and 
purity.  These  rings  were  usually  sig¬ 
nets,  and  were  sometimes  used  for  spe¬ 
cial  objects;  thus  in  Spain  and  France 
the  bishops  sealed  up  with  them  the 
baptismal  fonts  from  the  beginning  of 
Lent  to  Holy  Saturday. 

Before  the  ring  is  conferred  it  is  bless¬ 
ed,  and  the  ceremonial  of  investiture 
takes  place  before  the  pastoral  staff  and 
mitre  are  received.  If  a  new  pope  is  al¬ 
ready  a  bishop,  as  is  usually  the  case,  he 
does  not  receive  a  ring,  but  if  not  one  is 
presented  to  him  with  the  usual  foimula. 
The  ring  was  formerly  worn  on  the  in¬ 
dex  finger  of  the  right  hand  when  the 
blessing  was  given,  and  then  changed  to 
the  annular  finger  at  the  celebration  of 
mass.  It  is  now  always  worn  on  the  an¬ 
nular  finger  of  the  right  hand.  As  the 
ring  was  made  large  enough  to  be  worn 
over  a  glove,  a  guard  ring  was  often  ne¬ 
cessary,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  off, 
when  worn  without  one. 

The  Pope's  seal  ring  is  not  worn  by 
him,  but  has  been  used  for  sealing  briefs 
apostolic  from  the  fifteenth  century. 
Prior  to  that  period  it  was  employed  for 
the  private  letters  of  the  popes.  The 
ring  of  the  fisherman,  a  signet  ring  of 
steel,  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  cardinal 
chamberlain,  or  chancellor,  and  is  broken 
with  a  golden  hammer  on  the  death  of 
every  pope,  and  a  new  one  made  for  the 
new  pope.  The  use  of  the  ring  was 
granted  to  cardinals  about  the  twelfth 
century.  A  cardinal’s  ring  is  set  with 
sapphire,  to  denote  the  high  priesthood, 
and  is  given  when  a  title  is  assigned  to 
him.  The  gift,  however,  is  not  free,  for 
the  new  prince  of  the  Church  has  to  pay 
a  large  fine  on  receiving  it.  The  cardi¬ 
nals  wear  their  rings  at  all  times,  but  on 
Good  Friday  they  lay  them  aside,  as  a 
sign  of  the  mourning  in  which  the 
Church  is  placed  for  her  spouse.  It  was 
the  custom  to  bury  the  cardinal  with  his 
ring  on  his  finger,  as  was  done  with  the 
king  and  other  great  men.  When  tombs 
have  been  opened  the  ring  has  usually 
been  found  upon  the  finger  of  the  de¬ 
funct.  Thus  it  was  with  our  Henry  II., 
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Richard  IL,  and  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror;  and  in  France  the  body 
of  Childeric  was  discovered  with  his  re¬ 
galia  and  coronation  ring.  Graves  were 
sometimes  violated  by  robbers,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  treasures  within,  and  assaults 
were  even  made  upon  the  corpse  as  it 
was  carried  to  be  buried.  Most  orna¬ 
ments  have  at  different  times  come  under 
the  ban  of  the  religious  as  vanities  and 
snares,  but  rings  have  always  been  look¬ 
ed  upon  with  favor  by  the  Church.  De¬ 
cade  rings  have  sometimes  been  used  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  rosary  of  beads. 
They  were  mostly  made  of  ten,  but 
sometimes  of  more  knobs.  Ten  knobs 
or  bosses  indicate  the  number  of  aves ; 
eleven  bosses,  ten  aves  and  a  paternos¬ 
ter,  the  l&st  being  marked  by  a  larger 
boss  than  the  others.  Twelve  knobs 
were  intended  to  express  that  the  creed 
was  to  be  repeated  at  the  twelfth. 
Reliquary  rings,  in  which  some  sacred 
relique  was  inclosed,  were  at  one  time  in 
common  use. 

To  pass  from  the  Church  to  the  law 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  well- 
known  Serjeant’s  ring.  Every  serjeant- 
at-law,  on  being  sworn  in,  presents  rings 
of  pure  gold  with  a  motto  on  them,  to 
such  persons  as  come  to  the  inauguration 
feast,  to  the  law  officers,  and  certain 
other  officials  of  importance.  The  va¬ 
lues  of  the  various  rings  are  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  rank  of  each  recipient,  and  one 
of  very  large  dimensions,  with  the  motto 
inscribed  in  enamel,  is  given  to  the  sove¬ 
reign.  On  the  admission  of  fourteen 
Serjeants,  in  1737,  1409  rings  were  given 
away,  at  a  cost  of  and  besides 

this  number  there  were  others  made  for 
each  Serjeant's  own  account,  to  be  given 
away  to  friends  at  the  bar,  attorneys, 
&c.,  which  came  to  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  expense.  Lists  of  the  mottoes 
on  many  of  these  rings  have  been  print¬ 
ed  in  ‘  Notes  and  Queries,’  but  as  they 
are  not  of  any  great  interest,  we  do  not 
insert  them  here,  merely  mentioning 
Lord  Brougham’s  suggestion  of  a  motto 
on  a  certain  ocasion.  Some  barristers 
that  Brougham  did  not  think  'much  of 
wished  to  ^  made  serjeants,  and  the  ex¬ 
chancellor  suggested  that  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  motto  that  could  be  found  for 
their  rings  would  be  the  old  legal  word 
‘  seilicei.' 

Rings  with  punning  devices  or  re¬ 


buses,  heraldic  emblems,  &c.,  engraved 
upon  them,  were  introduced  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  soon  became  very 
common.  In  the  old  newspaper,  Mer- 
curius  Publicus,  for  November  29th, 
1660,  there  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
story  which  illustrates  our  subject.  On 
the  disbanding  of  a  certain  regiment  at 
the  Restoration,  the  men  were  given  a 
full  week’s  pay  in  addition  to  their  ar¬ 
rears,  when  they  all  unanimously  resolv¬ 
ed  to  buy  each  man  a  ring  with  the 
week’s  pay,  the  posy  of  which  should  be 
the  King's  Gift.  Certain  stones  were 
set  in  rings,  with  a  special  meaning  in 
superstitious  times,  as  we  shall  see  fur¬ 
ther  on,  but  in  later  days  all  kinds  of 
stones  have  been  used,  to  suit  the  varied 
fancy  of  the  wearer.  Giardinetti  rings, 
of  a  floriated  design,  in  which  colored 
stones  represented  flowers,  were  used  at 
one  time  as  keepers.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  century  harlequin 
rings,  which  were  set  yvith  several  vari¬ 
ously  colored  stones,  were  fashionable. 
Swift,  writing  to  Pope,  respecting  Curll 
and  the  ‘  Duaciad,’  says  : — ‘  Sir,  you  re¬ 
mind  me  of  my  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  ring, 
you  have  embalmed  a  gnat  in  amber ;  ’ 
and  Pope  himself  refers  to  this  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  ornaments,  in  the  following  lines  : — 

‘  Pretty  !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws  or  dirt,  or  grubs  or  worms  ; 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there.' 

Rings,  which  are  now  looked  on  mere¬ 
ly  as  ornaments,  without  meaning,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  cases  of  the  wedding  and  en¬ 
gaged  rings,  were  formerly  considered  to 
be  full  of  occult  significance.  Certain 
stones  represented  virtues,  and  others 
were  famed  for  their  magical  value.  The 
Poles  believe  that  each  month  of  the 
year  is  under  the  influence  of  a  precious 
stone  which  exerts  its  power  over  the 
destiny  of  any  person  born  during  the 
period  of  its  sway.  It  is  therefore  cus¬ 
tomary  among  friends  and  lovers  to  make 
reciprocal  presents  of  trinkets  ornament¬ 
ed  with  the  natal  stones.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  stones  peculiar  to  each 
month  with  their  meanings  : — 

ianuary. — Garnet :  Constancy  and  Fidelity, 
‘ebruary. — Amethyst :  Sincerity. 

March. — Bloodstone :  Courage  and  Presence 
of  Mind. 
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April. — Diamond  :  Innocence. 

May. — Emerald  ;  Success  in  Love. 

June.— Agate  :  Health  and  long  life, 
uly. — Cornelian  :  Contented  mind. 

August. — Sardonyx ;  Conjugal  felicity. 
September. — Chrysolite :  Antidote  against 
madness. 

October. — Opal :  Hope. 

November. — Topaz:  Fidelity. 

December. — Turquoise  :  Prosperity. 

As  might  be  expected  in  so  fanciful  a 
matter,  the  moral  qualities  attributed  to 
the  stones  vary  greatly  according  to  dif-. 
ferent  authorities,  and  moreover,  other 
gems  than  those  mentioned  above  have 
been  set  apart  as  emblems  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  months. 

Rings,  which  were  supposed  to  charm 
away  all  the  ills  of  life,  were  once  worn, 
and  the  Arabians  have  a  book  written 
exclusively  on  magic  rings  called  ‘  Salcu- 
that.’  The  most  wonderful  of  all  these 
rings  was  that  one,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  belly  of  a  fish,  and  was 
transferred  in  regular  succession  from 
Jared,  the  father  of  Enoch,  to  Solomon. 
This  ring  of  Solomon’s  was  that  with 
which  refractory  Gins  were  sealed  up 
in  jars  before  they  were  thrown  into 
the  sea,  as  we  read  in  the  ‘  Arabian 
Nights.’  The  ring  of  Gyges,  king  of 
Lybia,  was  also  of  great  note.  He  is 
said  to  have  found  it  in  a  grave,  and 
when  he  wore  it  with  the  stone  turned 
inwards,  he  was  rendered  invisible  to  hu¬ 
man  eyes.  Many  other  rings,  however, 
have  been  supposed  to  possess  the  same 
power  as  that  of  Gyges,  and  it  was  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  rings  with 
certain  cabalistic  words  upon  them  ren¬ 
dered  their  wearers  invisible. 

Rings  were  used  among  many  different 
nations  as  charms  and  talismans  against 
the  evil  eye  and  demons,  against  debili¬ 
ty,  the  power  of  the  flames,  and  most 
of  the  ills  inherent  to  human  nature. 
Sometimes  the  virtue  existed  in  the 
stone,  and  sometimes  in  the  device  or 
inscription  or  magical  letters  engraved 
upon  them. 

Magic  rings  made  of  wood,  bone,  or 
other  cheap  material  were  manufactured 
in  large  numbers  at  Athens,  and  gifted 
with  whatever  charm  was  required  by  the 
purchaser.  Execetus,  the  tyrant  of  the 
Phocians,  carried  about  with  him  two 
rings,  which  he  struck  together  to  divine 
by  the  sound  emitted  what  he  had  to  do 
or  what  was  to  happen  to  him. 


The  Gnostics  engraved  gems  with 
mystic  figures,  all  of  which  were  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  their  value.  The  word  Ana- 
nizapta  was  a  favorite  inscription,  and 
the  names  of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne, 
or  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  viz.,  Jasper, 
Melchior,  and  Baltazar  were  used  as  a 
powerful  charm.  Reynard  the  fox  boasts 
of  the  virtues  of  the  ring  he  possessed 
with  the  three  names  that  Seth  brought 
out  of  Paradise  when  he  gave  his  father 
Adam  the  oil  of  mercy,  and  tells  how, 
whoever  bears  these  three  names,  shall 
never  be  hurt  by  thunder  or  lightning, 
nor  by  witchcraft,  nor  be  tempted  to  sin, 
nor  catch  cold,  though  he  lay  three  win¬ 
ters’  nights  in  the  fields  in  the  snow, 
frost,  and  storm. 

Devotional  rings,  with  the  names  of 
Jesus,  Maria,  and  Joseph  engraved  on 
them,  were  used  as  a  preservative  against 
the  plague.  The  various  figures  engrav¬ 
ed  on  rings  all  had  their  hidden  mean¬ 
ing.  Thus  Pegasus  or  Bellerophon  was 
good  for  warriors,  as  it  gave  them  bold¬ 
ness  and  swiftness  in  flight.  Orion  made 
the  wearer  victorious  in  war,  and  Mer¬ 
cury  gave  wisdom  and  persuasion.  The 
representation  of  St.  Christopher  was  an 
amulet  against  sudden  death,  particular¬ 
ly  by  drowning,  and  that  of  Andromeda 
conciliated  love  between  man  and  wo¬ 
man.  Hercules  strangling  the  Nemean 
lion  cured  the  colic,  and  protected  the 
combatant  who  woredt 

A  copper  ring  with  the  figure  of  a  lion, 
a  crescent  and  a  star  worn  upon  the 
fourth  finger,  was  considered  to  1^  a  cure 
for  the  stone.  A  dog  and  a  lion  toge¬ 
ther  preserved  the  wearer  from  dropsy  or 
pestilence,  and  the  hare  was  a  defence 
against  the  devil. 

A  figure  of  the  imaginary  cockatrice 
was  worn  as  a  talisman  against  the  evil 
eye.  This  creature  was  supposed  to  be 
produced  from  a  cock’s  egg,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  his 
‘  Vulgar  Errors  ’  as  having  ‘  legs,  wings, 
a  serpentine  and  winding  tail,  and  a  crest 
or  comb  somewhat  like  a  cock.’  Its  eye 
was  so  deadly  as  to  kill  by  a  look  : — 

‘  Say  thou  but  “  I,"  [aye] 
And  that  bare  vowel  “  I  ”  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice.’ 

— ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet,’  iii.  2. 

In  the  I..ondesborough  collection  is  a 
very  remarkable  ring,  on  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  a  toad  swallowing  a  serpent. 
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which  illustrates  an  old  superstition. 
There  is  a  proverb  that  ‘  a  serpent  to  be¬ 
come  a  dragon  must  eat  a  serpent,’  and 
the  same  metamorphosis  was  supposed  to 
take  place  with  other  crawling  creatures, 
as  appears  in  many  allusions  in  the  poets, 
so  that  this  toad  may  be  expected  to  turn 
into  a  dragon. 

Rings  com{K)sed  of  different  substan¬ 
ces  have  been  commonly  employed  for 
sui)erstitious  purposes.  Thus  rings  of 
gold  were  thought  to  cure  St.  Anthony’s 
fire;  and  Marcellus,  a  physician  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
directed  the  patient  afflicted  with  pain  in 
the  side  to  wear  a  ring  of  pure  gold,  in¬ 
scribed  with  Greek  letters,  on  a  Thursday 
at  the  decrease  of  the  moon.  The  ring 
was  to  be  worn  on  the  right  hand  if  the 
pain  was  in  the  left  side,  and  on  the  left 
hand  if  the  pain  was  in  the  right  side. 

Brand  acquaints  us  that  in  Berkshire  a 
ring,  made  from  a  piece  of  silver  collect¬ 
ed  at  the  Communion,  is  a  cure  for  con¬ 
vulsions  and  fits  of  all  kinds.  If  collect¬ 
ed  on  Easter  Sunday,  its  efficacy  is 
greatly  increased.  A  silver  ring  made  of 
five  sixpences  collected  from  five  diffe¬ 
rent  bachelors,  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
hands  of  a  smith,  who  is  a  bachelor,  will 
cure  fits.  None  of  the  persons  who  give 
the  sixpences  are  to  know  for  what  pur- 
pose  they  are  collected.  A  ring  made 
from  silver  contributed  by  twelve  young 
women,  constantly  •worn  on  one  of  the 
fingers,  cures  epilepsy.  Trallian,  in  the 
fourth  century,  cured  the  colic  with  the 
help  of  an  octangular  ring  of  iron  on 
which  eight  words  were  engraven,  and  by 
commanding  the  bile  to  take  possession 
of  an  unfortunate  lark. 

Rings  made  from  the  chains  of  crimi¬ 
nals  and  iron  taken  from  a  gallows  were 
once  in  great  repute  for  curing  divers 
diseases.  In  Devonshire,  rings  were 
made  of  three  nails  or  screws  that  had 
been  used  to  fasten  a  coffin,  or  had  been 
dug  up  out  of  a  churchyard.  Lead  mix¬ 
ed  wiA  quicksilver  was  used  as  a  preser¬ 
vative  against  headache.  Rings  were 
sometimes  made  to  enclose  a  herb  famed 
for  healing  virtues  which  was  cut  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  ;  and  Jo'sephus  relates  that  a 
man  drew  devils  out  of  those  possessed 
by  putting  a  ring,  containing  a  root  men¬ 
tioned  by  Solomon,' to  the  nostrils  of  the 
demoniac. 

Most  precious  stones  were  formerly 


supposed  to  be  endowed  with  medicinal 
properties  and  virtues,  and  among  them 
jasper  took  the  lead  in  value,  Galen  him¬ 
self  vouching  for  its  admirable  qualities 
from  his  own  ample  expierience.  It  cur¬ 
ed  fevers  and  dropsies,  stopped  hemor¬ 
rhages,  baffled  the  effects  of  witchcraft, 
and  promoted  parturition.  Emerald  jas¬ 
per  was  pre-eminent  in  these  qualities, 
and,  moreover,  insured  chastity  and  con¬ 
tinence  to  the  wearer,  on  which  account 
ecclesiastics  wore  emerald  rings. 

In  T.  Cutwode’s  ‘  Caltha  Poetarum ; 
or,  the  Bumble  Bee  ’  (1599)  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  reference  to  this  quality  : — 

‘  She  ties  a  necklace  underneath  her  chin 
Of  jasper,  diamond,  and  of  topasie  ; 

And  with  an  emerald  hangs  she  on  a  ring 
That  keepes  just  reckoning  of  our  chastitie. 

And  therefore,  ladies,  it  behoves  you  well 
To  walk  full  warily,  when  stones  will  tell.’ 

A  jasper  ring,  with  a  runic  inscription 
translated  as 

*  Raise  us  from  dust  we  pray  to  thee  ; 
From  pestilence  oh  set  us  free. 

Although  the  grave  unwilling  be,’ 

was  exhibited  before  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries  in  1824.  The  runes  used  for 
magical  and  supernatural  purposes  are 
known  by  the  general  appellation  of 
Ram-runes,  that  is  strong  or  bitter  runes, 
and  in  a  learned  paper  by  Francis 
Douce  (‘ Archaeologia,’  vol.  xxi.),  they 
are  classed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Malrunes  used  in  considering  and  re¬ 
venging  injuries. 

2.  Sigrunes  gave  victory  in  all  controver¬ 
sies  to  those  who  used  them. 

3.  Limrunss,  when  marked  on  the  bark  or 
leaves  of  trees  that  inclined  to  the  south, 
cured  diseases. 

4.  Brunrunes,or  fountain  runes,  used  to  in¬ 
sure  safety  at  sea  to  men  and  property. 

5.  Hug  or  hogrunes  were  runes  of  the  mind, 
and  made  their  user  excel  all  his  companions 
in  mental  vigor. 

6.  Biargrunes  used  to  protect  lying-in  wo¬ 
men. 

7.  Swartrunes  used  in  practising  the  black 
art. 

8.  Willurunes  or  deceitful  letters. 

9.  Klaprunes  were  not  written,  but  made 
by  motions. 

la  Trollrunesor  devil  letters  were  used  for 
divination  or  enchantment. 

II.  Alrunes  or  alerunes  destroyed  the  al¬ 
lurements  or  deceits  of  strange  women. 

The  turquoise  or  Turkish  stone  was 
supposed  to  have  many  and  various  good 
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qualities  that  made  it  second  only  to  jas¬ 
per  in  popular  estimation.  Shylock’s 
ring  that  he  would  not  have  lost  *  for  a 
wilderness  of  monkies  ’  was  a  turquoise. 
This  stone  was  believed  to  strengthen  the 
sight  and  spirits  of  the  wearer,  to  take 
away  all  enmity,  and  reconcile  man  and 
wife,  and  to  move  when  any  peril  was 
about  to  fall  upon  the  wearer.  This  last 
quality  is  alluded  to  in  Ben  Jonson’s  ‘  Se- 
janus  ’ — 

‘  And  true  as  turkoise  in  the  dear  Lord’s  ring 
Look  well  or  ill  with  him.’ 

And  also  by  Dr.  Donne — 

'  A  compassionate  turquoise  that  doth  tell 
By  looking  pale  the  wearer  is  not  well.’ 

However,  the  most  wonderful  virtue  of 
all  was  that  it  protected  its  wearer  from 
injury  from  falls,  so  that  however  serious 
the  danger  the  stone  only  broke,  and  the 
wearer  escaped  unhurt.  Anselmus  de 
Boot  or  Boethius,  in  his  work  on  ‘  Pre¬ 
cious  Stones  ’  (1609),  gives  a  circumstan¬ 
tial  account  of  his  own  escapes  from  falls 
due  to  his  wearing  a  turquoise  ring. 

The  toadstone,  also  known  as  crapau- 
dine  and  batrachites,  was  considered  in 
old  times  as  an  amulet  of  the  greatest 
p>owcr.  It  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
many  disorders,  and  was  sometimes  lent 
to  the  sick,  but  only  on  a  bond  for  its 
safe  return,  in  which  its  value  was  rated 
at  a  very  large  amount.  Joanna  Baillie 
writing  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  rSra,  tells 
him  of  a  toadstone  ring  which  was  re¬ 
peatedly  borrowed  from  her  mother  as  a 
protection  to  new-born  children  and 
their  mothers  from  the  power  of  the  fai¬ 
ries.  In  Ben  Jonson’s  ‘  Fox  ’  (Act  2, 
scene  3),  a  ring  of  this  kind  is  referred 
to : — 

‘Or  were  you  enamour’d  on  his  copper  rings, 
His  saffron  jewel,  with  toadstone  in’t !  ’ 

The  toadstone  was  set  open  in  a  ring 
so  that  it  should  touch  the  finger,  as  one 
of  its  chief  virtues  was  to  burn  the  skin 
at  the  very  presence  of  poison.  It  was 
of  old  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  heads 
of  old  toads,  a  belief  which  Shakespeare 
refers  to  in  one  of  his  most  admired  pas¬ 
sages — 

‘  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.’ 

The  credulous  Lupton  gives  directions 
how  to  obtain  the  stone.  He  says  an 
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overgrown  toad  must  be  put  into  an 
earthen  pot  and  placed  in  an  ant’s  hil¬ 
lock,  when  the  ants  will  eat  up  the  toad, 
and  the  stone  will  be  left  in  the  j)ot. 
This,  he  adds,  ‘  has  often  been  proved.’ 
To  know  whether  a  toadstone  is  true  or 
not,  Lupton  says  you  must  hold  it  before 
a  toad  so  that  he  may  see  it.  If  it  be 
good  the  toad  will  leap  towards  it,  and 
make  as  though  he  would  snatch  it  from 
you,  ‘  for  he  envieth  so  much  that  a  man 
should  have  that  stone.’  These  were  the 
chief  favorites  of  our  ancestors,  but  many 
other  stones  and  gems  were  highly  prized 
for  their  qualities  besides  these  three ; 
thus  agate  rendered  athletes  invincible, 
cured  the  sick,  and  enabled  its  wearer  to 
gain  the  love  of  all  women.  Amber  was 
good  against  poison,  and  it  is  still  prized 
for  its  electrical  qualities,  qualities  which 
take  their  name  from  it.  Amethyst  was  an 
antidote  against  drunkenness,  and  if  the 
sun  or  moon  was  engraven  upon  it,  it  was  a 
charm  against  witchcraft.  Blood-stone 
checked  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  the 
words  ‘  sanguis  mane  in  te  ’  were  repeated 
three  times  on  application.  According  to 
Monardes,  a  Spanish  phyician  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  the  Indians  of  New  Spain 
valued  it  for  this  property.  Carbuncle 
emitted  native  light,  and  Martins,  in 
‘  Titus  Andronicus,’  when  he  falls  into  a 
dark  pit,  discovers  the  body  of  Bassa- 
nius  by  the  light  of  the  jewel  on  the  dead 
man’s  hand. 

‘  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole. 
Which  like  a  taper  in  some  monument 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man’s  earthy 
cheeks. 

And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit : 

So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bathed  in  maiden  blood.’ 

Coral  hindered  the  delusions  of  the 
devil.  Crystal  clouded  if  evil  was 
about  to  happen  to  the  wearer,  and  it 
was  formerly  much^  used  by  fortune  tel¬ 
lers.  Diamond  was  an  antidote  against 
all  poisons.  Opal  sharpened  the  sight 
of  its  possessor,  and  clouded  the  eyes 
of  those  who  stood  about  him.  Ruby 
changed  its  color  if  any  calamity  was 
about  to  happen  to  the  wearer  of  it. 
Wolfgang  Gabelchow  relates  the  follow¬ 
ing  instance  of  this  property  : — 

'  On  December  5,  1600,  as  I  was  travelling 
from  Stuttgard  to  Calloa,  in  company  with  my 
beloved  wife  Catherine  Adel  mann,  of  pious  me- 
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mory,  I  observed  most  distinctly  during  the 
journey  that  a  very  fine  ruby,  her  gift,  which  I 
wore  set  in  a  ring  upon  my  finger,  had  lost 
once  or  twice  almost  all  its  splendid  color, 
and  had  put  on  obscurity  in  place  of  splen¬ 
dor,  and  darkness  in  the  place  of  light,  the 
which  blackness  and  dulness  lasted  not  for 
one  or  two  days  only,  but  several :  so  that  be¬ 
ing  above  measure  farmed,  I  took  the  ring  off 
my  finger  and  locked  it  up  in  my  trunk. 
Wherefore  I  repeatedly  warned  my  wife  that 
some  grievous  misfortune  was  impending  over 
either  her  or  myself,  as  I  had  inferred  from 
the  change  of  color  in  my  ruby.  Nor  was  I 
deceived  in  myforebodings,  inasmuch  as  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  she  was  taken  with  a  mortal  sick¬ 
ness  that  never  left  her  till  her  death.  After 
her  decease,  indeed,  its  former  brilliant  color 
again  returned  spontaneously  to  my  ruby.* 

Sapphire  possessed  the  same  virtue  as 
the  bloodstone  of  checking  bleeding  at 
the  nose.  Topaz  cured  and  prevented 
lunacy,  increased  riches,  assuaged  anger 
and  sorrow,  and  averted  sudden  death. 
When  such  blessings  as  these  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  possessor 
of  one  of  these  precious  stones,  who  can 
be  surprised  at  the  value  set  upon  them  ? 
The  old  Greek  poem  on  ‘  Gems,’  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Orpheus,  contains  a 
full  account  of  the  magical  qualities  of 
stones,  and  the  ring  mentioned  in  the 
following  passage  from  ‘  Sir  Perceval  of 
Galles’  \Thornton  Romarues)  must  have 
been  set  with  one  of  the  jewels  we  have 
enumerated  above — 

*  Siche  a  vertue  es  in  the  stane. 

In  alle  this  werlde  wote  I  nane 
Siche  stone  in  a  rynge  ; 

A  mane  that  had  it  in  were  [war] 

One  his  body  for  to  here, 

Ther  schold  no  dyntyt  hym  dere 
Ne  to  dethe  biynge.’ 

Other  things  besides  precious  stones 
were  of  old  supposed  to  possess  curative 
virtues ;  thus  a  ring  made  from  the  hoof 
of  an  elk  was  held  to  protect  the  wearer 
from  epilepsy,  and  Michaelis,  a  physician 
at  Leipsic,  pretended  to  cure  all  diseases 
with  a  ring  made  of  the  tooth  of  a  sea¬ 
horse.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  sent  a 
ring  to  Queen  Elizabeth  to  protect  her 
from  all  infectious  airs,  which  was  not  to 
be  worn  on  her  finger,  but  to  be  placed 
in  her  bosom — ‘  the  chaste  nest  of  pure 
constancy.’ 

We  do  not  always  look  for  wisdom  in 
the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and  therefore 
need  not  be  surprised  that  a  superstitious 
observance  was  upheld  by  the  kings  of 
England.  Similar  to  the  curious  prac¬ 


tice  of  touching  for  the  kind’s  evil  was 
that  of  hallowing  cramp  rings.  Ev¬ 
ery  Good  Friday  the  king  hallowed 
with  much  cermony  certain  rings,  the 
wearers  of  which  were  saved  from  the 
falling  sickness.  The  practice  took  its 
origin  from  a  ring  long  preserved  with 
great  veneration  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  great  effica¬ 
cy  against  the  cramp  and  falling  sickness, 
when  touched  by  those  who  were  afflict¬ 
ed  by  either  of  those  disorders.  The 
ring  was  reported  to  have  been  brought 
to  Edward  the  Confessor  by  some  pier- 
sons  coming  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  have 
been  the  same  that  he  had  long  before 
given  privately  to  a  p>oor  man  who  had 
asked  alms  of  him  for  the  love  he  bore 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  In  the  ‘  Li¬ 
ber  Niger  Domus  Regis  Edw.  IV.’ is  the 
following  entry : — ‘  Item  to  the  kynge’s 
offerings  to  the  crosse  on  Good  Friday 
out  from  the  countyng-house  for  me- 
dycinable  rings  of  gold  and  sylver  dely- 
vered  to  the  jewel  house  xxv  s.’  The 
practice  was  discontinued  by  Edward 
VI.,  but  in  the  previous  reign  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  sent  some  rings  to  a  Mr.  Stephens, 
with  the  following  letter: — ‘Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens,  I  send  you  here  cramp  rings  for 
you  and  Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Peter, 
praying  you  to  distribute  them  as  you 
think  best.’  Galvanic  rings  are  still 
worn,  and  are  believed  to  cure  rheuma¬ 
tism. 

We  need  only  mention  in  passing  such 
rings  as  were  used  for  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  viz.,  meridian,  solar,  and 
astronomical  rings,  and  at  once  treat  of 
those  which  are  connected  with  the  affec¬ 
tions.  Inscriptions  upon  rings  are  now 
comparatively  rare,  but  in  old  times  they 
were  common.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
fashion  of  having  mottoes,  or  ‘  reasons,’ 
as  they  were  called,  was  of  Roman  ori¬ 
gin,  for  the  young  Romans  gave  rings  to 
their  lady-loves  with  mottoes  cut  on 
gems,  such  as  ‘  remember,’  ‘  good  luck  to 
you,’  ‘  love  me,  and  I  will  love  thee.’  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the 
pKjsy  was  inscribed  on  the  outside  of  the 
ring,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  it  was  placed  inside.  In  the 
year  1624  a  little  book  was  published 
with  the  following  title : — ‘  Love’s  gar¬ 
land  ;  or  posies  for  rings,  handkerchiefs, 
and  gloves,  and  such  pretty  tokens  that 
lovers  send  their  loves.’  Some  of  these 
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mottoes  have  become  pretty  well  hack¬ 
neyed  in  the  course  of  years;  thus  the 
Rev.  Giles  Moore  notes  in  his  journal 
under  the  date  1673-4,  ‘Bought  for  Ann 
Brett  a  gold  ring,  this  being  the  posy — 
“when  this  you  see  remember  me.”  ’  In 
some  cases  instead  of  words  the  stones  are 
made  to  tell  the  posy  by  means  of  acros¬ 
tics  ;  thus  to  obtain  Love  the  following 
arrangement  is  made — 

L  apis  lazuli, 

O  pal, 

V  erde  antique, 

E  merald  ; 

and  for  Love  me,  malachite  and  another 
emerald  are  added. 

For  the  words  Dearest  and  Regard  the 
stones  are  arranged  as  follows  : — 

D  iamond, 

E  merald, 

A  methyst, 

R  uby, 

E  merald, 

S  apphire, 

T  opaz. 

R  uby, 

E  merald, 

G  arnet, 

A  methyst, 

R  uby, 

D  iamond. 

At  the  time  of  O’Connell's  agitation  in 
Ireland  rings  and  brooches  were  set  with 
the  word  Repeal,  thus : — 

R  uby, 

E  merald, 

P  earl, 

E  mer^d, 

A  methyst, 

L  apis  lazuli. 

In  one  of  these  rings  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  the  lapis  lazuli  dropped  out, 
and  he  took  it  to  a  working  jeweller  in 
Cork  to  be  repaired.  When  he  got  it  back, 
however,  he  found  topaz  in  place  of  the 
lapis  lazuli,  and  therefore  he  told  the 
workman  a  mistake  had  been  made. 
‘  No  mistake,’  answered  the  jeweller,  ‘  it 
was  Repeal ;  let  us  repeat,  and  we  may 
have  it  yet.’ 

Names  are  sometimes  represented  on 
rings  by  the  same  means;  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  his  marriage  to  the 
Princess  Alexandra  gave  her  as  a  keeper 
one  with  the  stones  so  set  as  to  represent 
his  familiar  name  of  Bertie,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 


B  eryl, 

E  merald, 

R  uby, 

T  urquoise, 

I  acinth, 

E  merald. 

The  French  have  precious  stones  for 
all  the  alphabet  with  the  exception  of  f, 
k,  q,  y,  and  z,  and  they  obtain  the  words 
Souvenir  and  Amitie  by  the  following 
means — 

S  aphir  or  sardoine, 

O  nux  or  opale, 

U  raine, 

V  ermcille, 

E  meraude, 

N  atralithe, 

I  ris, 

R  ubit  or  rose  diamant. 

A  m^thiste  or  aigue-marine, 

M  alachite, 

I  ris, 

T  urquoise  or  topaze, 

I  ris, 

E  meraude. 

The  fyancel  or  wedding  ring  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  at  Rome,  where 
It  was  usually  given  at  the  betrothal  as  a 
pledge  of  the  engagement,  and  its  primi¬ 
tive  form  was  that  of  a  signet  or  seal 
ring.  The  practice  of  the  wife  wearing 
the  betrothed  ring  after  marriage,  and  the 
husband  the  wedding  ring,  has  been  a 
common  one  in  Germany.  The  betroth¬ 
ed  and  wedding  rings  of  Luther  have 
been  preserved  safely  in  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  The  first  is  of  gold  elaborately 
worked  with  the  various  symbols  of  the 
Passion  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  as  the 
spear,  the  hyssop,  the  rod  of  reeds,  the 
dice,  &c.,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 
with  a  ruby,  the  emblem  of  exalted  love. 
Inside  are  the  names  of  the  betrothed 
pair,  and  the  date  of  the  marriage  i^Der 
*3  *5*5)-  ring  was  present¬ 

ed  by  Luther  to  Catharine  Boren  at  the 
betrothal,  and  was  worn  by  her  then  and 
after  the  marriage.  The  workmanship  is 
very  elegant,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  was  designed  by  the  great  refor¬ 
mer’s  friend  Lucas  Cranach,  but  the  de¬ 
sign 'was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one. 
A  gold  ring  was  found  in  Coventry  Park, 
near  the  Town  Hall,  in  the  autumn  of 
1802,  by  a  person  digging  potatoes,  on 
which  was  represented  the  Saviour  rising 
from  the  sepulchre  with  the  hammer, 
ladder,  sponge,  and  other  emblems  of  his 
passion  by  Him.  Five  wounds  were 
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shown,  which  represented  the  wells  of 
everlasting  life,  of  mercy,  pity,  grace,  and 
comfort.  This  was  an  amulet,  and  in¬ 
side  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
three  kings  of  Cologne.  The  wounds  of 
Christ  were  often  engraved  upon  rings, 
and  Sir  E.  Shaw,  alderman,  and  gold¬ 
smith,  directed  by  his  will  {circa  1487) 
that  sixteen  rings  should  be  made  of  fine 
gold  with  representations  of  the  wells  of 
pity,  mercy,  and  everlasting  life,  and 
given  to  his  friends. 

The  interchanging  of  rings  was  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature  of  the  ancient  betrothing 
ceremony,  but  appears  not  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  marriage.  When  Proteus 
leaves  Julia  in  the  ‘Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,’  the  lovers  exchange  rings — 

*  Ju&a. — If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the 

sooner ; 

Keep  this  in  remembrance  of  thy 
Julia’s  sake.  (Gives  him  a  ring.) 
Proteus. — Why  then  we’ll  make  exchange ; 
here  take  you  this. 

(Gives  her  another.)’ 

In  betrothals  it  was  a  common  custom 
for  lovers  to  break  a  piece  of  gold,  and 
for  each  party  to  keep  half sometimes  a 
ring  was  broken. 

*  A  ring  of  pure  gold  she  from  her  finger  took, 
And  just  in  the  middle  the  same  then  she 

broke : 

uoth  she,  as  a  token  of  love  you  this  take, 
nd  this  as  a  pledge  I  will  keep  for  your 
sake.’  — *  Exeter  Garland.' 

Among  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  it  was  usual  for 
ladies  to  give  their  lovers  rings  which 
contained  their  portraits,  and  were  made 
with  the  fede  or  two  hands  clasped.  It 
was  .usual  also  for  lovers  to  wear  the 
rings  given  to  them  by  their  mistresses 
on  holidays,  as  we  find  in  ‘England’s 
Helicon’  (1600) — 

*  My  songs  they  be  of  Cinthia’s  prayse, 

I  weare  her  rings  on  holly-dayes.’ 

Bassanio  and  Gratiano  give  the  rings 
which  they  received  respectively  from 
Portia  and  Nerissa  to  the  young  doctor 
and  his  clerk  after  the  discomfiture  of 
Shylock,  although  Portia  had  said — ‘ 

‘This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same 
myself. 

Are  yours  my  lord  :  I  give  them  with  this 
ring : 

Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give 
away. 

Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 

And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you.’ 


And  Bassanio  had  answered — 

‘  When  this  ring 

Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from 
hence : 

O  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio’s  dead  !’ 

Imogen  gives  her  husband  Posthu¬ 
mus  a  ring  when  they  part,  and  he  gives 
her  a  bracelet  in  exchange.  ‘Although,’ 
he  says,  ‘  my  ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  fin¬ 
ger,  ’tis  part  of  it ;  ’  yet  he  gives  it  up  to 
lachimo  to  test  the  virtue  of  his  wife.  In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  ‘Cupid’s  Re¬ 
venge,’  a  lady  describes  a  man’s  presents 
to  his  mistress — 

‘  Given  earrings  we  will  wear ! 

Bracelets  of  our  lovers’  hair. 

Which  they  on  our  arms  shall  twist. 

With  their  names  carv’d  on  our  wrist.’ 

Sometimes  the  man  gave  a  ring  to  his 
lady.  In  Davison’s  ‘  Rhapsody  ’  (1611) 
there  is  a  sonnet  from  one  who  sent  his 
mistress  a  gold  ring  with  the  posy  ‘  pure 
and  endless;’  and  when  Richard  III. 
brings  his  rapid  wooing  to  a  conclusion, 
he  gives  Lady  Anne  a  ring,  saying ; — 

*  Look  how  this  ring  encompasseth'thy  finger' 
Even  so  thy  breast  encompasseth  my  poor 
heart  ; 

Wear  both  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine.’ 

In  Spain  the  gift  of  a  ring  is  looked 
upon  as  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  is 
considered  sufficient  proof  to  enable  a 
girl  to  claim  her  husband.  In  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  love  rings  occur  with  the 
orpine  {Telephium),  commonly-  called 
Midsummer  men,  engraved  upon  them,  a 
device  which  was  chosen  because  the 
bending  leaves  of  that  plant  are  presum¬ 
ed  to  prognosticate  whether  love  was  true 
or  false.  It  was  used  for  love  divination 
late  into  the  last  century. 

The  gimmal,  jimmal,  gimbal,  or 
gimmon  ring,  was  a  pretty  invention 
which  continued  a  favorite  for  many 
years.  It  was  a  twin  or  double  ring,  and 
took  its  name  from  the  word  gemelli. 
Sometimes  it  was  formed  of  three  pieces 
of  gold  wire  and  even  four  occasionally, 
in  the  latter  case  the  result  was  a  puzzle 
ring. 

‘Thou  sent’st  to  me  a  true-love  knot ;  but  I 
Return  a  ring  of  Jimmals,  to  imply 
'Thy  love  had  one  knot,  mine  a  triple  tye.’ 

— ‘  Herrick.’ 

At  first  it  was  a  simple,  love  token,  but 
afterwards  was  converted  into  a  ring  of 
affiance;  the  lover  putting  his  finger 
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through  one  of  the  hoops  and  his  mis¬ 
tress  hers  through  the  other — 

*  A  curious  artist  wrought  ’em 
With  joints  so  close  as  not  to  be  perceiv’d  ; 
Yet  are  they  both  each  other’s  counterpart ; 
Her  part  h^  Jfuan  inscrib’d  and  his  had2ii>^<^ 
(You  know  those  names  were  theirs):  and  in 
the  midst 

A  heart  divided  in  two  halves  was  plac’d. 

Now  if  the  rivets  of  those  rings  inclosed 
Fit  not  each  other,  I  have  forg’d  this  lye  : 

But  if  they  join,  you  must  forever  part.’ 

— Dryden’s  ‘  Don  Sebastian.’ 

Mr.  Crofton  Croker  in  his  privately- 
printed  catalogue  of  Lady  Londesbo- 
rough's  collection,  describes  and  hgures 
a  very  interesting  jimmal  ring,  consisting 
of  three  rings,  which  separate  and  turn 
on  a  pivot.  The  two  outer  ones  were 
united  by  two  clasped  hands  which  con¬ 
cealed  two  united  hearts  upon  the  mid¬ 
dle  one,  which  was  toothed  at  the  edge. 
The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the 
use  to  which  the  ring  had  been  put : — 

•  'There  can  be  little  doubt  from  the  speci¬ 
mens  which  have  come  under  observation, 
that  it  had  been  used  as  a  betrothing  ring  by 
an  officer  of  the  king’s  German  legion  with 
some  Irish  lady,  and  that  the  notched  ring 
was  retained  by  some  conhdential  female 
friend,  who  was  present  as  a  witness  at  the 
betrothal  ceremony — usually  one  of  the  most 
solemn  and  private  character — and  at  which, 
over  the  Holy  Bible,  placed  before  the  wit¬ 
ness,  both  the  man  and  the  woman  broke  away 
the  upper  and  lower  rings  from  the  centre  one, 
which  was  held  by  the  intermediate  person. 
It  would  appear  that  the  parties  were  subse¬ 
quently  married  ;  when  it  was  usual,  as  a 
proof  that  their  pledge  had  been  fulfilled,  to 
return  to  the  witness  or  witnesses  to  their  con¬ 
tract  the  two  rings  which  the  betrothed  had 
respectively  worn  until  married,  and  thus  the 
three  rings,  which  had  been  separated,  became 
reunited  as  in  the  present  instance.’ 

St.  Martin’s  rings,  which  were  fair  to 
the  eye,  although  only  brass  or  copi>er 
within,  were  frequently  given  as  presents 
to  girls  by  their  sweethearts.  They  are 
often  referred  to  in  old  English  literature 
to  point  a  moral ;  thus  in  Plaine  Perce- 
vall,  the  Peace  Maker  of  England 
(1589),  we  read  ‘I  doubt  whether  all  be 
gold  that  glisteneth,  sith  St.  Martin’s 
rings  be  but  copper  within,  though  they 
be  gilt  without,  sayes  the  goldsmith ;  ’ 
and  in  Braithwaite’s  ‘Whimzies’  (1631), 
they  are  mentioned  with  counterfeit 
bracelets  as  ‘  commodities  of  infinite  con¬ 
sequence.’  ‘  They  will  pass  for  current 
at  a  may-pole,  and  purchase  a  favor  from 
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their  Maid  Marian.’  The  name  origin¬ 
ated  from  the  very  extensive  franchises 
and  immunities  which  were  enjoyed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  precincts  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand.  The  gilding  and  silvering  of 
rings  made  of  copper  or  latten  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  statute  5  Hen.  iv.  c.  13,  tinder 
a  heavy  penalty,  and  in  consequence  the 
‘disloyal  artificers,’  against  whom  the 
enactment  was  made,  appear  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  hallowed  district. 
By  another  statute  (3  Edw.  iv.  c.  4)  it 
was  declared  unlawful  to  import  rings  of 
gilded  copper  or  latten,  but  the  Act  was 
not  to  be  prejudicial  or  hurtful  to  any 
persons  living  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand. 
In  the  same  reign  the  like  reservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  dean  of  St.  Martin’s  and 
his  colony  of  outlaws  was  made.  And 
thus  it  was  that  St.  Martin’s  rings  ob¬ 
tained  their  name. 

The  supposed  heathen  origin  of  the 
marriage  ring  well-nigh  caused  its  aboli¬ 
tion  during  the  time  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  as  Butler  tells  us  in  ‘  Hudibras  ’ — 

‘  Others  were  for  abolishing 

'That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  ring 

With  which  the  unsanctified  bridegroom 

Is  married  only  to  a  thumb.’ 

Wedding  rings,  however,  have  been 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  worn  by 
the  Jews  prior  to  Christian  times,  but 
Selden  says  that  they  were  only  used 
when  the  Jews  found  them  prevalent 
around  them.  .About  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century  Hebrew 
betrothal  rings,  called  maussf/au/{a.  word 
which,  freely  translated,  means  jay  be 
with  you,  or  good  luck  to  you),  were  com¬ 
mon  among  the  German  Jews.  They 
were  usually  surmounted  with  a  small 
house,  temple,  or  tabernacle,  by  way  of 
bezel. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  wedding  ring,  the  Church  took  care 
that  it  should  be  considered  a  holy  thing. 
The  ‘Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Booke’ 
(1554)  contains  a  form  for  ‘the  halow¬ 
ing  of  the  woman’.s  ring  at  wedding,’  in 
which  are  the  following  prayers — 

*  'Thou  maker  and  conserver  of  mankind, 
gever  of  spiritual  grace  and  graunter  of  eter¬ 
nal  salvation.  Lord  send  thy  blessing  upon 
this  ring,  that  she  which  shall  weare  it,  maye 
be  arm^  wyth  the  vertue  of  heavenly  defence, 
and  that  it  maye  profit  her  to  eternal  salvation 
thorowe  Christ,’  &c. 
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*  Halow  thou  Lord  this  ring  which  we  blesse 
in  thy  holye  name :  that  what  woman  soever 
shall  weare  it  may  stand  fast  in  thy  peace,  and 
continue  in  thy  w}’I  and  live  and  grow  and 
waxe  old  in  thy  love,’  &c. 

Holy  water  was  then  to  be  sprinkled 
upon  the  ring. 

In  the  Hereford,  York,  and  Salisbury 
missals  directions  are  given  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  for  the  ring  to  be  put  first  on  the 
thumb,  after  on  the  second  finger,  then 
on  the  third,  and  lastly  on  the  fourth  fin¬ 
ger.  The  rubric  still  ordains  the  fourth 
finger,  because  it  is  the  ring  finger;  and 
the  left  hand  is  chosen,  it  is  said,  because 
the  wife  is  in  subjection  to  her  husband, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  offi¬ 
cial  rings  are  worn  on  the  right  hand, 
but  the  left  hand  has  more  usually  been 
the  favorite  one  for  r^ngs,  probably  be¬ 
cause  it  is  less  used  than  the  right. 

In  many  parts  o&  the  Continent  wed¬ 
ding  rings  are  worn  by  husbands  as  well 
as  by  wives.  The  wedding  ring  worn  by 
Luther,  to  which  we  have  previously  re¬ 
ferred,  was  a  gimmal,  and  consisted  of 
two  |)erfect  rings.  On  one  hoop  was  set 
a  diamond,  as  the  emblem  of  power,  du¬ 
ration,  and  fidelity,  and  on  the  other  a 
ruby,  for  exalted  love.  On  the  mount¬ 
ing  of  the  diamond  were  engraved  Lu¬ 
ther’s  initials,  and  on  that  of  the  ruby  his 
wife’s,  so  that  when  the  two  parts  were 
joined  the  letters  came  close  together. 
The  motto  within  was  ‘  Was  Gott  zusam- 
men  fUget  soli  kein  mensch  scheiden’ 
(What  God  doth  join,  no  man  shall  part). 

Formerly  widows  wore  their  ring  on 
the  thumb  as  an  emblem  of  widowhood, 
and  we  find  the  following  trick  mention¬ 
ed  in  xYi^Spectator — 

*  It  is  common  enough  for  a  stale  virgin  to 
set  up  a  shop  in  a  place  where  she  is  not 
known,  where  the  large  thumb  ring  supposed 
to  be  given  her  by  her  husband  quickly  re¬ 
commends  her  to  some  wealthy  neighbor,  who 
takes  a  liking  to  the  jolly  widow  that  would 
have  overlooked  the  veritable  spinster.' 

The  old  wedding  ring  usually  had  its 
motto,  which  was  often  pretty  and  appro¬ 
priate.  We  will  set  down  a  few  of  these 
posies  that  were  once  common — 

*  Let  lyking  laste.* 

‘  As  God  decreed  so  we  agreed.' 

*  Knit  in  one  by  Christ  alone.' 

*  In  Christ  and  thee  my  comfort  be.' 

*  fiirst  love  Christ  that  died  for  thee. 

Next  to  Him  love  none  but  me.' 

*  Let  us  share  in  joy  and  care.' 


*  United  hearts  death  only  parts.' 

‘  A  faithful  wife  preserveth  life.' 

‘  This  and  the  giver  are  thine  forever.' 

'This  hath  alloy,  my  love  is  pure.' 

'The  diamond  is  within.' 

'  I  like  my  choice.' 

'  Love  and  live  happily.' 

The  wedding  ring  of  St.  Louis,  of 
France,  was  set  with  a  sapphire  intaglio 
of  the  Crucifixion,  and  bore  on  the  hoop 
the  motto,  *  Dehors  cet  anel,  pourrions 
avoir  amour.’  Anne  of  Cleves’  posy  was 
*  God  sende  me  wel  to  kepe.’  Richard 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  temp. 
Henry  VI.,  had  three  daughters,  who  all 
married  noblemen.  Margaret’s  husband 
was  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  motto  of  her  wedding  ring,  ‘Til 
deithe  depart.’  Alianour  married  Ed¬ 
mund,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  her  motto 
was  ‘  Never  newe.’  Elizabeth  married 
Lord  Latimer,  and  hers  was  ‘Til  my 
live’s  end.’  An  old  Earl  of  Hertford’s 
wedding  ring  consisted  of  five  links,  the 
four  inner  ones  containing  the  following 
posies  of  the  earl’s  own  making — 

'  As  circles  five  by  art  compact  shows  but  one 
ring  in  sight. 

So  trust  united  faithful  mindes  with  knott  of 
secret  might  ; 

Whose  force  to  break  no  right  but  greedie 
Death  possesseth  power. 

As  time  and  sequels  well  shall  prove.  My 
ringe  can  say  no  more.' 

Lady  Cathcart  on  marrying  her  fourth 
husband,  Hugh  Maguire,  in  1713,  had 
the  following  posy  inscribed  on  her  wed¬ 
ding  ring — 

'  If  I  survive, 

I  will  have  five.' 

Dr.  John  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
*753,  married  four  wives,  and  being  of 
the  same  mind  with  Lady  Cathcart  he 
selected  a  like  motto  for  his  fourth  wife’s 
ring,  viz. — 

'  If  I  survive. 

I’ll  make  them  five.’ 

The  community  of  fishermen  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Claddagh  at  Galway  rarely  inter¬ 
marry  with  other  than  their  own  people. 
The  wedding  ring  is  an  heirloom  in  a 
family,  and  is  regularly  transferred  from 
the  mother  to  the  daughter  who  is  first 
married,  and  so  passes  to  her  descen¬ 
dants.  Many  of  those  still  worn  are 
very  old. 
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The  women  of  the  gipsy  tribes  wear 
plain  massive  gold  wedding  rings,  which 
are  occasionally  pawned  by  their  posses¬ 
sor  when  in  want  of  money,  but  in  most 
cases  are  scrupulously  redeemed.  Many 
superstitions  are  associated  with  the  wed¬ 
ding  ring,  and  some  of  them  still  linger 
on.  It  was  once  a  widely-spread  belief 
that  a  special  nerve  or  artery  stretched 
forth  from  the  heart  to  the  ring  finger, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this 
notion  is  derived  from  Egypt,  so  that  the 
wedding  ring  of  to-day  is  placed  upon  a 
particular  finger  because  many  centuries 
ago  an  Egyptian  appropriated  that  as  the 
ring  finger,  from  some  supposed  virtue 
that  existed  in  it.  Macrobius  writes  that 
those  Egyptian  priests  who  were  pro¬ 
phets  when  engaged  in  the  temple  near 
the  altars  of  the  gods  moistened  the  ring 
finger  of  the  left  hand  (which  was  that 
next  to  the  smallest)  with  various  sweet 
ointments,  in  the  belief  that  a  certain 
nerve  communicated  with  it  from  the 
heart. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  wedding 
ring  possesses  certain  curative  powers; 
thus,  it  is  believed  that  a  stye  in  the  eye 
will  soon  disappear  after  being  rubbed 
with  the  ‘  plain  gold  ring.’  Most  women 
are  very  loath  to  take  off  their  wedding 
ring,  and  it  seldom,  if  ever,  is  allowed  to 
leave  the  finger.  Its  loss  is  thought  to 
be  an*  evil  i)ortent  of  some  importance. 
In  Sir  John  Bramston’s  autobiography 
(1631)  it  is  related  that  his  stepmother 
dropped  her  ring  off  her  finger  into  the 
sea  near  the  shore  when  she  pulled  off 
her  glove.  She  would  not  go  home 
without  the  ring,  ‘  it  being  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  that  could  befal  any  one  to  lose 
the  wedding  ring,’  and  after  a  general 
search  the  seekers  were  rewarded  with 
success. 

Among  Moore’s  juvenile  poems  will  be 
found  a  tale  called  the  ‘  Ring,’  which  is  a 
version  of  an  old  and  widely-spread  Ger¬ 
man  legend.  A  young  knight  who  is 
abput  to  be  married  to  a  beautiful  girl 
places  the  wedding  ring  on  the  finger  of 
a  statue,  thinking  it  to  be  a  place  of 
safety.  When  he  comes  for  it  the  mar¬ 
ble  finger  has  turned  up,  and  he  is  una¬ 
ble  to  get  his  ring  off.  He  comes  again 
to  break  the  finger  off  and  release  the 
ring,  when  he  finds  the  finger  open,  but 
the  ring  gone.  He  is  in  dismay,  but 
obtains  a  new  ring,  with  which  he  is 


married.  At  night,  however,  a  spectre 
cold,  like  the  marble  statue,  comes  be¬ 
tween  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The 
former  cannot  see,  but  the  latter  sees  it, 
feels  it,  and  hears  it  speak  these  words — 

'  Husband,  husband,  I’ve  the  ring 
Thou  gav’st  to-dajr  to  me  ; 

And  thou’rt  to  me  for  ever  wed. 

As  I  am  wed  to  thee  !  ’ 

At  daybreak  the  spectre  departs,  but 
comes  again  each  night,  until,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  old  monk,  the  knight 
goes  to  a  place  where  four  roads  meet, 
and  obtains  his  ring  again. 

Still,  in  spite  of  these  notions,  the  gold 
wedding  ring  is  by  no  means  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 
for  curtain  rings,  church  keys,  and  rings 
made  from  gloves,  or  leather  of  any  kind 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute. 

Marrying  with  a  rush  ring  was  practis¬ 
ed  by  designing  men  to  deceive  their 
mistresses,  and  on  account  of  this  abuse 
the  practice  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
constitutions  of  Richard,  Bishop  of  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  in  1217. 

‘  And  whilst  they  sport  and  dance,  the  love¬ 
sick  swains 

Compose  rush  rings  and  myrtleberry  chains.’ 
— Quarles’  ‘  Shepheard's  Oracles,’  1646. 

In  Greene’s  ‘  Menaphon  ’  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  reference  to  rush  rings:  ‘’Twas  a 
good  world  when  such  simplicitie  was 
used,  saye  the  olde  women  of  our  time, 
when  a  ring  of  a  rush  would  tye  as  much 
love  together  as  a  gimmon  of  gold ;’  and 
Douce  refers  Shakspeare’s  expression, 
‘Tib’s  rush  for  Tom’s  forefinger,’  to  this 
custom. 

There  is  another  ring  which  is  not  so 
well  known  now,  but  which  was  pretty 
common  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  It  was  a  frequent  custom  in  the 
middle  ages  for  widows  to  take  a  vow  of 
chastity  or  perpetual  widowhood,  in  tok¬ 
en  of  which  they  received  a  peculiar  robe 
and  ring.  Eleanor,  third  daughter  of 
King  John  and  widow  of  William 
Mareschal  Earl  of  Pembroke,  made  a 
vow  of  celibacy  to  Edmund  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Richard  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  after  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  received  the  ring  and  mantle 
of  profession  in  public.  A  few  years 
subsequently  she  broke  her  vow  and 
married  Simon  de  Montfort  Earl  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  not,  however,  before  the  strongest 
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remonstrances  had  been  made  by  the 
pious  archbishop.  The  marriage  was 
generally  regarded  as  null  and  void,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  greatest  exertions 
had  been  made  for  the  Pope’s  sanction 
and  vast  sums  of  money  had  been  spent 
that  a  dispensation  was  obtained.  In 
the  will  of  Lady  Alice  West  (1395)  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  ‘  a  ring  with  which  I  was 
espoused  to  God.’  In  1473  Katherine 
Rippelingham,  ‘widow  advowes,’  be¬ 
queaths  ‘  her  gold  ring  with  a  diamante 
sette  therein  wherewith  she  was  sacrid' 
Mr.  Henry  Harrod,  in  a  paper  in  the 
‘  Archaeologia  ’  (vol.  xl.,  pp.  307-310), 
gives  numerous  instances  of  money  left 
by  will  on  condition  that  the  testator’s 
wife  takes  the  vow  of  chastity,  or  order 
or  profession  of  widowhood. 

Our  subject  concludes  with  the  last 
stage  of  all,  and  connects  itself  with 
death.  Mourning  rings,  as  remembran¬ 
ces  of  those  loved  ones  who  have  preced¬ 
ed  us  to  the  land  of  spirits,  have  always 
been  cherished  in  Christian  lands.  Lord 
Eldon  wore  a  mourning  ring  in  memory 
of  his  wife,  and  desired  in  his  will  that  it 
might  be  buried  with  him. 

The  practice  of  offering  rings  at  fune¬ 
rals  is  introduced  as  an  incident  in  ‘  Sir 
Amadace.’  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  surviv¬ 
ed  Henry  VIIL,  left  by  her  will  several 
mourning  rings  of  various  values  to  be 
distributed  among  her  friends  and  de¬ 
pendents.  Dr.  Wolcot  wrote  some  ele¬ 
gant  lines,  very  different  in  tone  from  the 
one  usually  employed  by  him,  on  the 
Princess  Amelia’s  mournful  present  to 
her  father  George  III. 

‘  With  all  the  virtues  blest  and  every  g^race, 

To  charm  the  world  and  dignify  her  race, 
Life's  taper  losing  fast  its  feeble  fire, 

The  fair  Amelia  thus  bespoke  her  sire  : 

“  Faint  on  the  bed  of  sickness  lying. 

My  spirit  from  its  mansion  flying. 

Not  long  the  light  these  languid  eyes  will  see. 
My  friend,  my  father,  and  my  king. 

Receive  the  token  and  remember  me  T  ’ 

Memorial  rings  were  sometimes  made 
to  exhibit  a  small  portrait,  and,  on  some 
occasions,  to  conceal  one  beneath  a 
stone.  This  is  the  case  with  the  seven 
rings  given  away  at  the  burial  of  Charles 
I.  One  of  these  is  in  the  Londesbo- 
rough  Collection,  and  is  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

*  Gold,  with  square  table-faced  diamond  on 
an  oval  face,  which  opens  and  reveals  beneath 


a  portrait  of  Charles  in  enamel.  The  face  of 
the  ring,  its  back,  and  side  portions  of  the 
shank,  engraved  with  scroll  work,  filled  in  with 
Dlack  enamel.’ 

Another  of  these  rings  is  still  more  in¬ 
teresting  : — 

‘It  was  of  pure  gold,  plain,  and  without 
jewellery  or  ornament  of  any  kind  ;  on  the  top 
of  it  was  an  oval  of  white  enamel,  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  longitudinal  diameter,  and 
apparently  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  ;  the  surface  was  slightly  convexed, 
and  divided  into  four  compartments  ;  in  each 
of  these  was  painted  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  which,  although  so  minute  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  clearest  sight,  by 
the  application  of  a  glass  appeared  perfectly 
distinct ;  each  figure  was  well  proportioned, 
and  had  its  appropriate  attribute.  By  touch¬ 
ing  a  secret  spring,  the  case  opened,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  view  a  very  beautifully  painted  mi¬ 
niature  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  with  the 
pointed  beard,  mustachios,  etc.,  as  he  is  usu¬ 
ally  portrayed,  and  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
portraits  generally  seen  of  this  monarch,  wear¬ 
ing  every  appearance  of  being  a  strong  like¬ 
ness.’ 

The  ring  sold  at  Strawberry  Hill  sale 
had  the  king’s  head  in  miniature  behind 
a  death’s  head,  between  the  letters  C.  R. 
The  motto  being,  ‘  Prepared  be  to  follow 
me.’  Charles  II.’s  mourning  ring  was 
inscribed  ‘  Car.  Rex  Remem — obiit — ber 
— 30  Jan.,  1648.’ 

Mr.  Wright,  in  ‘  Miscellanea  Graphica  ’ 
(1857),  describes  a  gold  mourning  ring 
‘  formed  of  two  skeletons,  who  support  a 
small  sarcophagus.  The  skeletons  are 
covered  with  white  enamel,  and  the  lid 
of  the  sarcophagus  is  also  enamelled,  and 
has  a  Maltese  cross  in  red  on  a  black 
ground,  studded  with  gilt  hearts,  and 
when  removed  displays  another  skeleton.’ 
The  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres  tells 
a  gad  story  of  a  ring  in  his  memoir  of 
Lady  Anne  Mackenzie.  Colin,  Earl  of 
Balcarres,  when  a  youth  at  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  was  taken  very  ill  of  a  fever. 
Messengers  arrived  almost  hourly  to 
make  inquiries  after  his  health  on  behalf 
of  a  lady  who  had  seen  him  presented  at 
court,  viz.,  Mdlle.  Mauritia  de  Nassau, 
sister  of  Lady  Arlington  and  Lady  Os- 
sory,  and  a  kinswoman  of  William  of 
Orange.  Lord  Balcarres  paid  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  young  lady  on  his  recovery, 
and  soon  the  day  for  their  marriage  was 
fixed.  The  wedding  party  was  assembled 
in  the  church,  but  no  bridegroom  appear¬ 
ed.  He  had  forgotten  the  day,  and  was 
found  in  his  dressing  gown  and  slippers 
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quietly  eating  his  breakfast.  On  being  re¬ 
minded  of  his  engagement  he  hurried  to 
the  church,  but  in  his  haste  he  left  the 
wedding  ring  in  his  escritoire.  A  friend  in 
company  gave  him  a  ring;  he  put  his 
hand  behind  his  back  to  receive  it,  and, 
without  looking  at  it,  he  placed  it  on  the 
finger  of  his  bride.  It  was  a  mourning 
ring  with  a  death’s  head  and  crossed 
bones  engraved  upon  it,  and  the  bride, 
on  perceiving  it  at  the  close  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  fainted  away.  The  ill  omen  made 
such  an  impression  up>on  her  mind  that,  on 
recovering,  she  declared  she  should  die 
within  a  year.  Her  presentiment  was 
but  too  truly  fulfilled,  for  she  died  in 
childbed  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  after. 

When  Diana,  of  Poitiers,  became  mis¬ 
tress  of  Henry  H.  of  France,  she  was  a 
widow,  and  the  complaisant  court  not 
only  adopted  her  mourning  as  the  favo¬ 
rite  color,  but  wore  rings  engraved  with 
skulls  and  skeletons.  Kings  with  these 
devices  'were  not  necessarily  mourning 
rings,  but  were  worn  by  those  per¬ 
sons  who  affected  gravity.  Luther  wore 
a  gold  ring  with  a  small  death’s  head  in 
enamel,  which  is  now  preserved  at  Dres¬ 
den.  Biron,  in  ‘Love’s  Labor  Lost,’ 
refers  to  ‘  a  death’s  face  in  a  ring,’  and  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  we  find  : — 

‘  ril  keep  it 

As  they  keep  death’s  head  in  rings, 

To  cry  memento  to  me.’ 

— ‘  Chances,’  Act  i,  sc.  3. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  many 
varieties  of  rings,  and  we  cannot  but  no¬ 
tice  the  little  value  that  is  set  upon  them 
in  the  pre.sent  day,  as  compared  with 
their  importance  in  days  gone  by.  There 
are  now  no  official  rings,  no  rings  to  cure 
all  diseases  and  save  us  from  all  dangers; 
but,  instead  of  all  this,  they  have  sunk 
into  mere  ornaments.  There  is  still. 


however,  one  ring  that  is  associated  with 
some  of  the  dearest  feelings  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  viz.,  the  plain  gold  ring,  as  it  is 
called,  though  why  it  should  be  plain  we 
do  not  know.  Why  should  it  not  be  en¬ 
graved  with  ail  the  beauty  that  art  can 
lavish  upon  it,  and  why  should  not  a 
beaotiful  posy  be  written  within  its  hoop ! 
But  it  is  probably  useless  to  suggest  such 
a  change  in  universal  fashion,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  cannot  do^better  than  bring  our 
subject  to  a  close  with  the  beautiful  lines 
of  Herrick : — 

*  Julia  I  bring 

To  thee  this  ring. 

Made  for  thy  finger  fit ; 

To  show  by  this 
'That  our  love  is. 

Or  should  be  like  to  it. ' 

*  Close  tho’  it  be. 

The  joint  is  free  ; 

So  when  love’s  yoke  is  on. 

It  must  not  gall. 

Or  fret  at  all 
With  hard  oppression. 

'  But  it  must  play 
Still  either  way. 

And  be  too  such  a  yoke 
As  not  too  wide, 

.  To  overslide ; 

Or  be  so  straight  to  choke. 

‘  So  we  who  bear 
'This  beam,  must  rear 
Ourselves  to  such  a  height. 

As  that  the  stay 
Of  either  may 
Create  the  burthen  light. 

*  And  as  this  round  • 

Is  nowhere  found 

To  flaw,  or  else  to  sever ;  • 

So  let  our  love 
As  endless  prove. 

And  pure  as  gold  for  ever.’ 

— British  Quarterly  Review. 
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An  impulse  inherent  in  primeval  man 
turned  his  thoughts  and  questionings  be¬ 
times  toward  the  sources  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  same  impulse,  inherited 
and  intensified,  is  the  spur  of  scientific 
action  to-day.  Determined  by  it,  by  a 
process  of  abstraction  from  experience 
New  Series.— Vol.  XX.,  No.  5 


we  form  physical  theories  which  lie  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  of  experience,  but  which 
satisfy  the  desire  of  the  mind  to  see 
every  natural  occurrence  resting  upon  a 
cause.  In  forming  their  notions  of  the 
origin  of  things,  our  earliest  historic  (and 
doubtless,  we  might  add,  our  prehistoric) 
34 
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ancestors  pursued,  as  far  as  their  intelli¬ 
gence  permitted,  the  same  course.  They 
also  fell  back  upon  experience,  but  with 
this  difference— -that  the  particular  expe¬ 
riences  which  furnished  the  weft  and 
woof  of  their  theories  were  drawn,  not 
from  the  study  of  Nature,  but  from  what 
lay  much  closer  to  them,  the  observation 
of  men.  Their  theories  accordingly  took 
an  anthropomorphic  form.  To  super- 
sensual  beings,  which,  “  however  potent 
and  invisible,  were  nothing  but  a  species 
of  human  creatures,  perhaps  raised  from 
among  mankind,  and  retaining  all  human 
passions  and  appetites,”*  were  handed 
over  the  rule  and  governance  of  natural 
phenomena. 

Tested  by  observation  and  reflection, 
these  early  notions  failed  in  the  long-run 
to  satisfy  the  more  penetrating  intellects 
of  our  race.  Far  in  the  depths  of  histo¬ 
ry  we  find  men  of  exceptional  power  dif¬ 
ferentiating  themselves  from  the  crowd, 
rejecting  these  anthropomorphic  notions, 
and  seeking  to  connect  natural  pheno¬ 
mena  with  their  physical  principles. 
But,  long  prior  to  these  purer  efforts  of 
the  understanding,  the  merchant  had 
been  abroad,  and  rendered  the  philoso¬ 
pher  possible :  commerce  had  been  de¬ 
veloped,  wealth  amassed,  leisure  for  tra¬ 
vel  and  for  speculation  secured,  while 
races  educated  under  different  condi¬ 
tions,  and  therefore  differently  informed 
and  endowed,  had  been  ^stimulated  and 
sharpened  by  mutual  contact.  In  those 
regions  where  the  commercial  aristocra¬ 
cy  of  ancient  Greece  mingled  with  its 
Eastern  neighbors,  the  sciences  were 
bom,  being  nurtured  and  developed  by 
free-thinking  and  courageous  men.  The 
state  of  things  to  be  displaced  nay  be 
gathered  from  a  passage  of  Euripides 
quoted  by  Hume’:  “  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world ;  no  glory,  no'prosperity.  The 
gods  toss  all  into  confusion ;  mix  every¬ 
thing  with  its  reverse,  that  all  of  us,  from 
our  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  may  pay 
them  the  more  worship  and  reverence.” 
Now,  as  science  demands  the  radical  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  caprice  and  the  absolute  re¬ 
liance  upon  law  in  Nature,  there  grew 
with  the  growth  of  scientific  notions  a 
desire  and  determination  to  sweep  from 
the  field  of  theory  this  mob  of  gods  and 
demons,  and  to  place  natural  phenome- 
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na  on  a  basis’more  congruent  with  them¬ 
selves. 

The  problem  which  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  approached  from  above  was  now 
attacked  from  below;  theoretic  effort 
passed  from  the  super-  to  the  sub-sensi¬ 
ble.  It  was  felt  that  to  construct  the 
universe  in  idea  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  notion  of  its  constituent  parts — of 
what  Lucretius  subsequently  called  the 
“First  Beginnings.”  Abstracting  again 
from  experience,  the  leaders  of  scientific 
speculation  reached  at  length  the  preg¬ 
nant  doctrine  of  atoms  and  molecules, 
the  latest  developments  of  which  were 
set  forth  with  such  power  and  clearness 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Thought  no  doubt  had  long 
hovered  about  this  doctrine  before  it  at¬ 
tained  the  precision  and  completeness 
which  it  assumed  in  the  mind  of'  Demo¬ 
critus,*  a  philosopher  who  may  well  for 
a  moment  arrest  our  attention.  “  Few 
CTeat  men,”  says  Lange,  in  his  excellent 
“  History  of  Materialism,”  a  work  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  which  I  am 
equally  indebted,  “  have  been  so  despite- 
fully  used  by  history  as  Democritus.  In 
the  distorted  images  sent  down  to  us 
through  unscientific  traditions  there  re¬ 
mains  of  him  almost  nothing  but  the 
name  of  the  ‘  laughing  philosopher,’  while 
figures  of  immeasurably  smaller  signifi¬ 
cance  spread  themselves  at  full  length 
before  us.”  Lange  speaks  of  Bacon’s 
high  appreciation  of  Democritus — for 
ample  illustrations  of  which  I  am  indebt¬ 
ed  to  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Spedding, 
the  learned  editor  and  biographer  of  Ba¬ 
con.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  Bacon 
considered  Democritus  to  be  a  man  of 
weightier  metal  than  either  Plato  or 
Aristotle,  though  their  philosophy  “  was 
noised  and  celebrated  in  the  schools, 
amid  the  din  and  pomp  of  professors.” 
It  was  not  they,  but  Genseric  and  Attila 
and  the  barbarians,  who  destroyed  the 
atomic  philosophy.  “  For,  at  a  time 
when  all  human  learning  had  suffered 
shipwreck,  these  planks  of  Aristotelian 
and  Platonic  philosophy,  as  being  of  a 
lighter  and  more‘_inflated  substance,  were 
preserved  and  came  down  to  us,  while 
things  more  solid  sank  and  almost  pass¬ 
ed  into  oblivion.” 

The  principles  enunciated  by  Demo- 
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critus  reveal  his  uncompromising  anta> 
gonism  to  those  who  deduced  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  Nature  from  the  caprices  of  the 
gods.  They  are  briefly  these:  i.  From 
nothing  comes  nothing.  Nothing  that 
exists  can  be  destroyed.  All  changes 
are  due  to  the  combination  and  separa¬ 
tion  of  molecules.  2.  Nothing  happens 
by  chance.  Every  occurrence  has  its 
cause  from  which  it  follows  by  necessity. 
3.  The  only  existing  things  are  the 
atoms  and  empty  space ;  all  else  is  mere 
opinion.  4.  The  atoms  are  infinite  in 
number,  and  infinitely  various  in  form ; 
they  strike  together,  and  the  lateral  mo¬ 
tions  and  whirlings  which  thus  arise  are 
the  beginnings  of  worlds.  5.  The  varie¬ 
ties  of  all  things  depend  upon  the  varieties 
of  their  atoms,  in  number,  size,  and  ag¬ 
gregation.  6.  The  soul  consists  of  free, 
smooth,  round  atoms,  like  those  of  fire. 
These  are  the  most  mobile  of  all.  They 
interpenetrate  the  whole  body,  and .  in 
their  motions  the  phenomena  of  life 
arise.  Thus  the  atoms  of  Democritus 
are  individually  without  sensation  ;  they 
combine  in  obedience  to  mechanical 
laws ;  and  not  only  organic  forms,  but 
the  phenomena  of  sensation  and  thought, 
are  also  the  result  of  their  combination. 

That  great  enigma,  “  the  ‘exquisite 
adaptation  of  one  part  of  an  organism  to 
another  part,  and  to  the  conditions  of 
life,”  more  especially  the  construction  of 
the  human  body,  Democritus  made  no 
attempt  to  solve.  Empedocles,  a  man  of 
more  fiery  and  poetic  nature,  introduced 
the  notion  of  love  and  hate  among  the 
atoms  to  account  for  their  combination 
and  separation.  Noticing  this  gap  in 
the  doctrine  of  Democritus,  he  struck  in 
with  the  penetrating  thought,  linked, 
however,  with  some  wild  speculation, 
that  it  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  those 
combinations  which  were  suited  to  their 
ends  (in  other  words,  in  harmony  with 
their  environment)  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves,  while  unfit  combinations,  having 
no  proper  habitat,  must  rapidly  disap¬ 
pear.  Thus  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  the  doctrine  of  the  “  survival 
of  the  fittest,”  which  in  our  day,  not  on 
the  basis  of  vague  conjecture,  but  of  jX)- 
sitive  knowledge,  has  been  raised  to  such 
extraordinary  significance,  had  received 
at  all  events  partial  enunciation.* 
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Epicurus,*  said  to  be  the  son  of  a 
poor  school-master  at  Samos,  is  the  next 
dominant  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
atomic  philosophy.  He  mastered  the 
writings  of  Democritus,  heard  lectures  in 
Athens,  returned  to  Samos,  and  subse¬ 
quently  wandered  through  various  coun¬ 
tries.  He  finally  returned  to  Athens, 
where  he  bought  a  garden,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  by  pupils,  in  the  midst 
of  whom  he  lived  a  pure  and  serene  life, 
and  died  a  peaceful  death.  His  philoso¬ 
phy  w’as  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Democritus ;  but  he  never  quoted  either 
friend  or  foe.  One  main  object  of  Epi¬ 
curus  was  to  fi'ee  the  world  from  super¬ 
stition  and  the  fear  of  death.  Death  he 
treated  with  indifference.  It  merely  robs 
us  of  sensation.  As  long  as  we  are, 
death  is  not ;  and  when  death  is,  we  are 
not.  Life  has  no  more  evil  for  him  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  is  no  evil 
not  to  live.  He  adored  the  gods,  but 
not  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  The  idea 
of  divine  power,  properly  purified,  he 
thought  an  elevating  one.  Still  he 
taught,  “  Not  he  is  godless  who  rejects 
the  gods  of  the  crowd,  but  rather  he  who 
accepts  them.”  The  gods  were  to  him 
eternal  and  immortal  beings,  whose  bless¬ 
edness  excluded  every  thought  of  care 
or  occupation  of  any  kind.  Nature  pur¬ 
sues  her  course  in  accordance  with  ever¬ 
lasting  laws,  the  gods  never  interfering. 
They  haunt 

“  The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud  or  moves  a 
wind, 

Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans. 

Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm.”  f 

Lange  considers  the  relation  of  Epi¬ 
curus  to  the  gods  subjective ;  the  indi¬ 
cation  probably  of  an  ethical  require¬ 
ment  of  his  own  nature.  We  cannot 
read  history  with  open  eyes,  or  study 
human  nature  to  its  depths,  and  fail  to 
discern  such  a  requirement.  Man  never 
has  been,  and  he  never  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  operations  and  products  of  the 
understanding  alone;  hence  physical 
science  cannot  cover  all  the  demands  of 
his  nature.  But  the  history  of  the  efforts 
made  to  satisfy  these  demands  might  be 
broadly  described  as  a  history  of  errors 
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— the  error  consisting  in  ascribing  fixity 
to  that  which  is  fluent,  which  varies  as  we 
vary,  being  gross  when  we  are  gross,  and 
becoming,  as  our  capacities  widen,  more 
abstract  and  sublime.  On  one  great 
point  the  mind  of  Epicurus  was  at  peace. 
He  neither  sought  nor  expected,  here  or 
hereafter,  any  personal  prbfit  from  his 
relation  to  the  gods.  And  it  is  assured¬ 
ly  a  fact  that  loftiness  and  serenity  of 
thought  may  be  promoted  by  concep¬ 
tions  which  involve  no  idea  of  profit  of 
this  kind.  “  Did  I  not  believe,”  said  a 
great  man  to  me  once,  “  that  an  Intelli¬ 
gence  is  at  the  heart  of  things,  my  life  on 
earth  would  be  intolerable.”  Theutter- 
er  of  these  words  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
rendered  less  noble  but  more  noble,  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  need  of  ethical 
harmony  here,*  and  not  the  thought  of 
personal  profit  hereafter,  that  prompted 
his  obser>'ation. 

A  century  and  a  half  after  the  death 
of  Epicurus,  Lucretius*  wrote  his  great 
poem,  “On  the  Nature  of  Things,”  in 
which  he,  a  Roman,  developed  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  ardor  the  philosophy  of  his 
Greek  predecessor.  He  wishes  to  win 
over  his  friend  Memmius  to  the  school  of 
Epicurus;  and  although  he  has  no  re¬ 
wards  in  a  future  life  to  offer,  although 
his  object  appears  to  be  a  purely  nega¬ 
tive  one,  he  addresses  his  friend  with  the 
heat  of  an  a]X>stle.  His  object,  like  that 
of  his  great  forerunner,  is  the  destruction 
of  superstition ;  and  considering  that 
men  tremble  before  every  natural  event 
as  a  direct  monition  from  the  gods,  and 
that  everlasting  torture  was  also  in  pros¬ 
pect,  the  freedom  aimed  at  by  Lucretius 
might  perhaps  be  deemed  a  positive 
good.  “  This  terror,”  he  says,  “  and 
darkness  of  mind  must  be  dispelled,  not 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  glittering 
shafts  of  day,  but  by  the  aspect  and  the 
law  of  Nature.”  He  refutes  the  notion 
that  anything  can  come  out  of  nothing, 
or  that  that  which  is  once  begotten  can 
be  recalled  to  nothing.  The  first  begin¬ 
nings,  the  atoms,  are  indestructible,  and 
into  them  all  things  can  be  dissolved  at 
last.  Bodies  are  partly  atoms  and  part¬ 
ly  combinations  of  atoms ;  but  the  atoms 
nothing  can  quench.  They  are  strong 
in  solid  singleness,  and  by  their  denser 
combination  all  things  can  be  closely 
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packed  and  exhibit  enduring  strength. 
He  denies  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisi¬ 
ble.  We  come  at  length  to  the  atoms, 
without  which,  as  an  imperishable  sub¬ 
stratum,  all  order  in  the  generation  and 
development  of  things  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  mechanical  shock  of  the  atoms 
being  in  his  view  the  all-sufficient  cause 
of  things,  he  combats  the  notion  that  the 
constitution  of  Nature  has  been  in  any 
way  determined  by  intelligent  design. 
The  interaction  of  the  atoms  throughout 
infinite  time  rendered  all  manner  of 
combinations  possible.  Of  these  the  fit 
ones  persisted,  while  the  unfit  ones  dis¬ 
appeared.  Not  after  sage  deliberation 
did  the  atoms  station  themselves  in  their 
right  places,  nor  did  they  bargain  what 
motions  they  should  assume.  From  all 
eternity  they  have  been  driven  together, 
and,  after  trying  motions  and  unions  of 
every  kind,  they  fell  at  length  into  the 
arrangements  out  of  which  this  system  of 
things  has  been  formed.  His  grand 
conception  of  the  atoms  falling  silently 
through  immeasurable  ranges  of  space 
and  time  suggested  the  nebular  hypothe¬ 
sis  to  Kant,  its  first  propounder.  “  If 
you  will  apprehend  and  keep  in  mind 
these  things.  Nature,  free  at  once,  and 
rid  of  her  haughty  lords,  is  seen  to  do  all 
things  spontaneously  of  herself,  without 
the  meddling  of  the  gods.”* 

During  the  centuries  between  the  first 
of  these  three  philosophers  and  the  last, 
the  human  intellect  was  active  in  other 
fields  than  theirs.  The  Sophists  had  run 
through  their  career.  At  Athens  had 
appeared  the  three  men,  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle,  whose  yoke  remains  to 
some  extent  unbroken  to  the  present 
hour.  Within  this  period,’  also,  the 
School  of  Alexandria  was  founded,  Eu¬ 
clid  wrote  his  “  Elements,”  and  he  and 
others  made  some  advance  in  optics. 
Archimedes  had  propounded  the  theory 
of  the  lever  and  the  principles  of  hydro¬ 
statics.  Pythagoras  had  made  his  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  harmonic  intervals,  while 
astronomy  was  immensely  enriched  by 
the  discoveries  of  Hipparchus,  who  was 


*  Monro’s  translation.  In  his  criticism  of 
this  work  (OmUmporary  Review,  1867)  Dr.  Hay- 
man  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  really 
sound  and  subtile  observations  on  which  the 
reasoning  of  Lucretius,  though  erroneous, 
sometimes  rests. 
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followed  by  the  historically  more  cele¬ 
brated  Ptolemy.  Anatomy  had  been 
made  the  basis  of  scientific  medicine; 
and  it  is  said  by  Draper*  that  vivisection 
then  began.  In  fact,  the  science  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece  had  already  cleared  the 
world  of  the  fantastic  images  of  divini¬ 
ties  operating  capriciously  through  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena.  It  had  shaken  itself 
free  from  that  fruitless  scrutiny  “  by  the 
internal  light  of  the  mind  alone,”  which 
had  vainly  sought  to  transcend  experi¬ 
ence  and  reach  a  knowledge  of  ultimate 
causes.  Instead  of  accidental  observa¬ 
tion  it  had  introduced  observation  with 
a  purpKjse;  instruments  were  employed 
to  aid  the  senses;  and  scientific  meth¬ 
od  was  rendered  in  a  great  measure 
complete  by  the  union  of  induction  and 
experiment. 

What,  then,  stopped  its  victorious  ad¬ 
vance  ?  Why  was  the  scientific  intellect 
compelled,  like  an  exhausted  soil,  to  lie 
fallow  for  nearly  two  millenniums  before 
it  could  re^ather  the  elements  necessary 
to  its  fertility  and  strength  ?  Bacon  has 
already  let  us  know  one  cause;  Whewell 
ascribes  this  stationary  period  [to  four 
causes — obscurity  of  thought,  servility, 
intolerance  of  disposition,  enthusiasm  of 
temper ;  and  he  gives  striking  examples 
of  each.f  But  these  characteristics  must 
have  had  their  causes,  which  lay  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  Rome  and 
the  other  cities  of  the  empire  had  fallen 
into  moral  putrefaction.  Christianity 
had  appeared,  offering  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor,  and  by  moderation  if  not  asceti¬ 
cism  of  life,  practically  protesting  against 
the  profligacy  of  the  age.  The  sufferings 
of  the  early  Christians'and  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  exaltation  of  mind  which  enabled 
them  to  triumph  over  the  dialxilical  tor¬ 
tures  to  which  they  were  subjected,^ 
must  have  left  traces  not  easily  effaced. 
They  scorned  the  earth,  in  view  of  that 
“  building  of  God,  that  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.” 
The  Scriptures  which  ministered  to  their 
spiritual  needs  were  also  the  measure  of 
their  science.  When,  for  example,  the 
celebrated  question  of  antipodes  came  to 
be  discussed,  the  Bible  was  with  many 

*  “  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development 
of  Europe,”  p.  295. 

History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,”  vol.  i. 

Depicted  with  terrible  vividness  in  Re¬ 
nan’s  “  Antichrist.” 


the  ultimate  court  of  appeal.  Augustine, 
who  flourished  a.d.  400,  would  not  deny 
the  rotundi.y  of  the  earth,  but  he  would 
deny  the  possible  existence  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  the  other  side,  “  because  no  such 
race  is  recorded  in  Scripture  among  the 
descendants  of  Adam.”  Archbishop 
Boniface  was  shocked  at  the  assumption 
of  a  “  world  of  human  beings  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  means  of  salvation.”  Thus 
reined  in,  science  was  not  likely  to  make 
much  progress.  Later  on,  the  political 
and  theological  strife  between  the  Church 
and  civil  governments?,  so  powerfully  de¬ 
picted  by  Draper,  must  have  done  much 
to  stifle  investigation. 

Whewell  makes  many  wise  and  brave 
remarks  regarding  the  spirit  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  It  was  a  menial  spirit.  The 
seekers  after  natural  knowledge  had  for¬ 
saken  that  fountain  of  living  waters,  the 
direct  appeal  to  Nature  by  observation 
and  experiment,  and  had  given  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  remanipulation  of  the 
notions  of  their  predecessors.  It  was  a 
time  when  thought  had  become  abject, 
and  when  the  acceptance  of  mere  autho¬ 
rity  led,  as  it  always  does  in  science,  to 
intellectual  death.  Natural  events,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  traced  to  physical,  were 
referred  to  moral  causes,  while  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  fantasy,  almost  as  degrading 
as  the  spiritualism  of  the  present  day, 
took  the  place  of  scientific  spieculation 
Then  came  the  mysticism  of  the  middle 
ages,  magic,  alchemy,  the  Neo-platonic 
philosophy,  with  its  visionary  though  su¬ 
blime  attractions,  which  caused  men  to 
look  with  shame  upon  their  own  bodies 
as  hindrances  to  the  absorption  of  the 
creature  in  the  blessedness  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor.  Finally  came  the  scholastic  philoso¬ 
phy,  a  fusion,  according  to  Lange,  of  the 
least  mature  notions  of  Aristotle  with 
the  Christianity  of  the  West.  Intellec¬ 
tual  immobility  was  the  result.  As  a 
traveller  without  a  compass  in  a  fog  may 
wander  long,  imagining  he  is  making  way, 
and  find  himself,  after  hours  of  toil,  at 
his  starting-point,  so  the  schoolmen,  hav¬ 
ing  tied  and  untied  the  same  knots,  and 
formed  and  dissipated  the  same  qlouds, 
found  themselves  at  the  end  of  centuries 
in  their  old  position. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  wielded 
by  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
which,  though  to  a  less  extent,  he  still 
wields,  I  would  ask  permission  to  make 
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one  remark.  When  the  human  mind  has 
achieved  greatness  and  given  evidence  of 
extraordinary  power  in  any  domain,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  credit  it  with  similar 
power  in  all  other  domains.  Thus  theo¬ 
logians  have  found  comfort  and  assur¬ 
ance  in  the  thought  that  Newton  dealt 
with  the  question  of  revelation,  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  the  very  devotion  of  his 
powers,  through  all  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  to  a  totally  different  class  of  ideas, 
not  to  speak  of  any  natural  disqualifica¬ 
tion,  tended  to  render  him  less  instead 
of  more  comf>etent  to  deal  with  theolo¬ 
gical  and  historic  questions,  Goethe, 
starting  from  his  established  greatness  as 
a  poet,  and  indeed  from  his  positive  dis¬ 
coveries  in  natural  history,  produced  a 
profound  impression  among  the  painters 
of  Germany  when  he  published  his 
“  Farbenlehre,”  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  overthrow  Newton’s  theory  of  colors. 
This  theory  he  deemed  so  obviously  ab¬ 
surd,  that  he  considered  its  author  a 
charlatan,  and  attacked  him  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  vehemence  of  language.  In 
the  domain  of  natural  history  Goethe 
had  made  really  considerable  discove¬ 
ries  ;  and  we  have  high  authority  for  as¬ 
suming  that,  had  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  that  side  of  science,  he  might 
have  reached  in  it  an  eminence  compar¬ 
able  with  that  which  he  attained  as  a 
poet.  In  sharpness  of  observation,  in 
the  detection  of  analogies,  however  ap¬ 
parently  remote,  in  the  classification  and 
organization  of  facts  according  to  the 
analogies  discerned,  Goethe  possessed 
extraordinary  powers.  These  elements 
of  scientific  inquiry  fall  in  with  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  poet.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  mind  thus  richljr  endowed  in  the 
direction  of  natural  history  may  be  al¬ 
most  shorn  of  endowment  as  regards  the 
more  strictly  called  physical  and  mecha¬ 
nical  sciences.  Goethe  was  in  this  con¬ 
dition.  He  could  not  formulate  distinct 
mechanical  conceptions;  he  could  not 
see  the  force  of  mechanical  reasoning; 
and  in  regions  where  such  reasoning 
reigns  supreme  he  became  a  mere  ignis 
fatuus  to  those  who  followed  him. 

I  have  sometimes  piermitted  myself  to 
compare  Aristotle  with  Goethe,  to  credit 
the  Stagirite  with  an  almost  superhuman 
power  of  amassing  and  systematizing 
facts,  but  to  consider  him  fatally  defec¬ 
tive  on  that  side  of  the  mind  in  respect 


to  which  incompleteness  has  been  justly 
ascribed  to  Goethe.  Whewell  refers  the 
errors  of  Aristotle,  not  to  a  neglect  of 
facts,  but  to  “  a  neglect  of  the  idea  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  facts;  the  idea  of  me¬ 
chanical  cause,  which  is  force,  and  the 
substitution  of  vague  or  inapplicable  no¬ 
tions,  involving  only  relations  of  space 
or  emotions  of  wonder.”  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  true ;  but  the  word  “  neglect”  im¬ 
plies  mere  intellectual  misdirection, 
whereas  in  Aristotle,  as  in  Goethe,  it  was 
not,  I  believe,  misdirection,  but  sheer 
natural  incapacity  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  his  mistakes.  As  a  physicist,  Aristo¬ 
tle  displayed  what  we  should  consider 
some  of  the  worst  attributes  of  a  modern 
physical  investigator — indistinctness  of 
ideas,  confusion  of  mind,  and  a  confident 
use  of  language,  which  led  to  the  delu¬ 
sive  notion  that  he  had  really  mastered 
his  subject,  while  he  as  yet  had  failed  to 
grasp  eveti  the  elements  of  it.  He  put 
words  in  the  place  of  things,  subject  in 
the  place  of  object.  He  preached  in¬ 
duction  without  practising  it,  inverting 
the  true  order  of  inquiry  by  passing  from 
the  general  to  the  particular,  instead  of 
from  the  particular  to  the  general.  He 
made  of  the  universe  a  closed  sphere,  in 
the  centre  of  which  he  fixed  the  earth, 
proving  from  general  principles,  to  his 
own  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  world 
for  nearly  2000  years,  that  no  other  uni¬ 
verse  was  possible.  His  notions  of  mo¬ 
tion  were  entirely  unphysical.  It  was 
natural  or  unnatural,  better  or  worse, 
calm  or  violent — no  real  mechanical  con¬ 
ception  regarding  it  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  his  mind.  He  affirmed  that  a  vacuum 
could  not  exist,  and  proved  that  if  it  did 
exist  motion  in  it  would  be  impossible. 
He  determined  a  priori  how  many  spe¬ 
cies  of  animals  must  exist,  and  showed 
on  general  principles  why  animals  must 
have  such  and  such  parts.  When  an 
eminent  contemporary  philosopher,  who 
is  far  removed  from  errors  of  this  kind, 
remembers  these  abuses  of  the  a  priori 
method,  he  will  be  able  to  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  jealousy  of  physicists  as 
to  the  acceptance  of  so-called  a  priori 
truths.  Aristotle’s  errors  of  detail  were 
grave  and  numerous.  He  affirmed  that 
only  in  man  we  had  -the  beating  of  the 
heart,  that  the  left  side  of  the  body  was 
colder  than  the  right,  that  men  have 
more  teeth  than  women,  and  that  there 
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is  an  empty  space,  not  at  the  front, '^but 
at  the  back  of  every  man’s  head. 

There  is  one  essential  quality  irt  phy¬ 
sical  conceptions  which  was  entirely 
wanting  in  those  of  Aristotle  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  I  wish  it  could  be  expressed  by 
a  word  untainted  by  its  associations ;  it 
signifies  a  capability  of  being  placed  as 
a  coherent  picture  before  the  mind. 
The  Germans  express  the  act  of  pictur¬ 
ing  by  the  word  vorstellen,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  they  call  a  Vorstellung.  We  have 
no  word  in  English  which  comes  nearer 
to  our  requirements  than  imagination, 
and,  taken  with  its  proper  limitations, 
the  word  answers  very  well ;  but,  as  just 
intimated,  it  is  tainted  by  its  associa¬ 
tions,  and  therefore  objectionable,  to 
some  minds.  Compare,  with  reference 
to  this  capacity  of  mental  presentation, 
the  case  of  the  Aristotelian,  who  refers 
the  ascent  of  water  in  a  pump  to  Nature’s 
abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  with  that  of 
Pascal  when  he  proposed  to  solve  the 
question  of  atmospheric  pressure  by  the 
ascent  of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  In  the  one 
case  the  terms  of  the  explanation  refuse 
to  fall  into  place  as  a  physical  image ;  in 
the  other  the  image  is  distinct,  the  fall 
and  rise  of  the  barometer  being  clearly 
figured  as  the  balancing  of  two  varying 
and  opposing  pressures. 

During  the  drought  of  the  middle  ages 
in  Christendom,  the  Arabian  intellect,  as 
forcibly  shown  by  Draper,  was  active. 
With  the  intrusion  of  the  Moors  into 
Spain,  cleanliness,  order,  learning,  and 
refinement,  took  the  place  of  their  oppo¬ 
sites.  When  smitten  with  the  disease, 
the  Christian  peasant  resorted  to  a 
shrine;  the  Moorish  one  to  an  instructed 
physican.  The  Arabs  encouraged  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  but 
not  from  the  Greek  poets.  They  turned 
in  disgust  “from  the  lewdness  of  our 
classical  mythology,  and  denounced  as 
an  unpardonable  blasphemy  all  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  impure  Olympian  Jove 
and  the  Most  High  God.”  •  Draper 
traces  still  further  than  Whewell  the 
Arab  elements  in  our  scientific  terms, 
and  points  out  that  the  under-garment  of 
ladies  retains  to  this  hour  its  Arab  name. 
He  gives  examples  of  what  Arabian  men 
of  science  accomplished,  dwelling  parti¬ 
cularly  on  Alhazen,  who  was  the  first  to 
correct  the  Platonic  notion  that  rays  of 
light  are  emitted  by  the  eye.  He  disco¬ 


vered  atmospheric  refraction,  and  points 
out  that  we  see  the  sun  and  moon  after 
they  have  set.  He  explains  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the 
shortening  of  the  vertical  diameters  of 
both  these  bodies,  when  near  the  hori¬ 
zon.  He  is  aware  that  the  atmosphere 
decreases  in  density  with  increase  of 
height,  and  actually  fixes  its  height  at  58^ 
miles.  In  the  “Book  of  the  Balance 
Wisdom,”  he  sets  forth  the  connection 
between  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
and  its  increasing  density.  He  shows 
that  a  body  w’ill  weigh  differently  in  a 
rare  and  a  dense  atmosphere.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  force  with  which  plunged  bo¬ 
dies  rise  through  heavier  media.  He 
understands  the  doctrine  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  applies  it  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  balances  and  steelyards.  He  re¬ 
cognizes  gravity  as  a  force,  though  he 
falls  into  the  error  of  making  it  diminish 
at  the  distance,  and  of  making  it  purely 
terrestrial.  He  knows  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  velocities,  spaces,  and  times  of 
falling  bodies,  and  has  distinct  ideas  of 
capillary  attraction.  He  improves  the 
hydrometer.  The  determination  of  the 
densities  of  the  bodies,  as  given  by  Al¬ 
hazen,  approaches  very  closely  to  our 
own.  “  I  join,”  says  Draper,  “  in  the 
pious  prayer  of  Alhazen,  ‘  that  in  the  day 
of  judgment  the  All-Merciful  will  take 
pity  on  the  soul  of  Abur-RaihSn,  because 
he  was  the  first  of  the  race  of  men  to 
construct  a  table  of  specific  gravities.’  ” 
If  all  this  be  historic  truth  (and  I  have 
'entire  confidence  in  Dr.  Draper),  well 
may  he  “  deplore  the  systematic  manner 
in  which  the  literature  of  Europe  has 
contrived  to  put  out  of  sight  our  scienti¬ 
fic  obligations  to  the  Mohammedans.”* 
Toward  the  close  of  the  stationary- 
period,  a  word-weariness,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  took  more  and  more  posses¬ 
sion  of  men’s  minds.  Christendom  had 
become  sick  of  the  school  philosophy 
and  its  verbal  wastes,  which  led  to  no 
issue  but  left  the  intellect  in  everlasting 
haze.  Here  and  there  was  heard  the 
voice  of  one  impatiently  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  “  Not  unto  Aristotle,  not 
unto  subtile  hypotheses,  not  unto 
Church,  Bible,  or  blind  tradition,  must 
we  turn  for  a  knowledge  of  the  universe, 


*  “Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,”  p. 
359- 
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but  to  the  direct  investigation  of  Nature 
by  observation  and  experiment."  In 
1^43  the  epoch-making  work  of  Coper¬ 
nicus  on  the  paths  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
appeared.  The  total  crash  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  closed  universe  with  the  earth 
at  its  centre  followed  as  a  consequence ; 
and  “  the  earth  moves”  became  a  kind 
of  watchword  among  intellectual  free¬ 
men.  Copernicus  was  the  Canon  of  the 
Church  of  Frauenburg,  in  the  diocese  of 
Ermeland.  For  three-and-thirty  years 
he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
world,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  his  great  scheme  of  the  solar 
system.  He  made  its  blocks  eternal ; 
and  even  to  those  who  feared  it,  and  de¬ 
sired  its  overthrow,  it  was  so  obviously 
strong  that  they  refrained  from  meddling 
with  it.  In  the  last  year  of  the  life  of 
Copernicus  his  book  appeared.  It  is 
said  that  the  old  man  received  a  copy  of 
it  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  then 
departed  in  peace. 

The  Italian  philosopher  Giordano 
Bruno 'was  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to 
the  new  astronomy.  Taking  Lucretius 
as  his  exemplar,  he  revived  the  notion  of 
the  infinity  of  worlds ;  and,  combining 
with  it  the  doctrine  of  Copernicus, 
reached  the  sublime  generalization  that 
the  fixed  stars  are  suns,  scattered  num¬ 
berless  through  space  and  accompanied 
by  satellites,  which  bear  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  them  as  the  earth  does  to  our 
sun,  or  our  moon  to  our  earth.  This 
was  an  expansion  of  transcendent  im¬ 
port  ;  but  Bruno  came  closer  than  this  to 
our  present  line  of  thought.  Struck  with 
the  problem  of  the  generation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  organisms,  and  duly  ponder¬ 
ing  it,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Nature  in  her  productions  does  not  imi¬ 
tate  the  technic  of  man.  Her  process  is 
one  of  unraveling  and  unfolding.  The 
infinity  of  forms  under  which  matter 
appears  was  not  imposed  upion  it  by  an 
external  artificer;  by  its  own  intrinsic 
force  and  virtue  it  brings  these  forms 
forth.  Matter  is  not  the  mere  naked, 
empty  capacity  which  philosophers  have 
pictured  her  to  be,  but  the  universal 
mother,  who  brings  forth  all  things  as 
the  fruit  of  her  own  womb. 

This  outspKiken  man  was  originally  a 
Dominican  monk.  He  was  accused  of 
heresy  and  had  to  fly,  seeking  refuge  in 
Geneva,  Paris,  England,  and  Germany. 


In  r^92  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  at  Venice.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  many  years,  tried,  degraded,  excom¬ 
municated,  and  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power,  with  the  request  that  he  should 
be  treated  gently  and  “  without  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  blood.”  This  meant  that  he  was 
to  be  burnt ;  and  burnt  accordingly  he 
was,  on  February  i6,  1600.  To  escape  \ 
a  similar  fate,  Galileo,  thirty-three  years 
afterwards,  abjured,  upon  his  knees  and 
with  his  hand  on  the  holy  gospels,  the 
heliocentric  doctrine.  After  Galileo 
came  Kepler,  who  from  his  German 
home  defied  the  power  beyond  the  Alps. 
He  traced  out  from  pre-existing  observa¬ 
tions  the  laws  of  planetary  motion.  The 
problem  was  thus  prepared  for  Newton, 
who  bound  those  empirical  laws  together 
by  the  principle  of  gravitation. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  doctrine 
of  atoms  had  to  all  appearance  vanished 
from  discussion.  In  all  probability  it 
held  its  ground  among  sober-minded 
and  thoughtful  men,  though  neither  the 
Church  nor  the  world  was  prepared  to 
hear  of  it  with  tolerance.  Once,  in  the 
year  1348,  it  received  distinct  expres¬ 
sion.  But  retraction  by  compulsion  im¬ 
mediately  followed,  and,  thus  discourag¬ 
ed,  it  slumbered  till  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  was  revived  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Hobbes  and  Descartes,  the 
Pbre  Gassendi. 

The  analytic  and  synthetic  tendencies 
of  the  human  mind  exhibit  themselves 
throughout  histor)’,  great  writers  ranging 
themselves  sometimes  on  the  one  side, 
sometimes  on  the  other.  Men  of  lofty 
feelings,  and  minds  open  to  the  elevat¬ 
ing  impressions  produced  by  Nature  as  a 
whole,  whose  satisfaction,  therefore,  is 
rather  ethical  than  logical,  have  leaned 
to  the  synthetic  side ;  while  the  analytic 
harmonizes  best  with  the  more  precise 
and  more  mechanical  bias  which  seeks  the 
satisfaction  of  the  understanding.  Some 
form  of  pantheism  was  usually  adopted 
by  the  one,  while  a  detached  Creator, 
working  more  or  less  after  the  manner  of 
men,  was  often  assumed  by  the  other.* 


*  Boyle’s  model  of  the  universe  was  the 
Strasbourg  clock  with  an  outside  artificer. 
Goethe,  on  the  other  hand,  sang  : 

**  Ihm  ziemt’i  die  Welt  im  Innern  zu  bewegen, 

Natur  in  itch,  lich  in  Natur  zu  hegen.” 

The  same  repugnance  to  the  clockmakcr  con¬ 
ception  is  manifest  in  Carlyle. 
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Gassendi  is  hardly  to  be  ranked  with 
either.  Having  formally  acknowledged 
God  as  the  first  great  cause,  he  imme¬ 
diately  drops  the  idea,  applies  the  known 
laws  of  mechanics  to  the  atoms,  and 
thence  deduces  all  vital  phenomena. 
God,  who  created  earth  and  water,  pla¬ 
nets  and  animals,  produced  in  the  first 
place  a  definite  number  of  atoms,  which 
constituted  the  seed  of  all  things.  Then 
began  that  series  of  combinations  and 
decompositions  which  goes  on  at  .the 
present  day,  and  which  will  continue  in 
the  future.  The  principle  of  every 
change  resides  in  matter.  In  artificial 
productions  the  moving  principle  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  material  worked  upon ; 
but  in  Nature  the  agent  works  within, 
being  the  most  active  and  mobile  part  of 
the  material  itself.  Thus  this  bold  eccle¬ 
siastic,  without  incurring  the  censure  of 
the  Church  or  the  world,  contrives  to 
outstrip  Mr.  Darwin,  The  same  cast  of 
mind  which  caused  him  to  detach  the 
Creator  from  his  universe  led  him  also  to 
detach  the  soul  from  the  body,  though  to 
the  body  he  ascribes  an  influence  so 
large  as  to  render  the  soul  almost  unne¬ 
cessary.  The  aberrations  of  reason  were 
in  his  view  an  affair  of  the  material 
brain.  Mental  disease  is  brain-disease ; 
but  then  the  immortal  reason  sits  apart, 
and  cannot  be  touched  by  the  disease. 
The  errors  of  madness  are  errors  of  the 
instrument,  not  of  the  performer. 

It  may  be  more  than  a  mere  result  of 
education,  connecting  itself  probably 
with  the  deeper  mental  structure  of  the 
two  men,  that  the  idea  of  Gassendi, 
above  enunciated,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  expressed  by  Prof.  Clerk 
Maxwell  at  the  close  of  the  very  noble 
lecture  delivered  by  him  at  Bradford  last 
year.  According  to  both  philosophers, 
the  atoms,  if  I  understand  aright,  are  the 
pre^red  materials,  the  “  manufactured 
articles,”  which,  formed  by  the  skill  of 
the  Highest,  produce  by  their  subsequent 
interaction  all  the  phenomena  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world.  There  seems  to  be  this 
difference,  however,  between  Gassendi 
and  Maxwell :  the  one  postulates,  the 
other  infers  his  first  cause.  In  his  ma¬ 
nufactured  articles.  Prof.  Maxwell  finds 
the  basis  of  an  induction  which  enables 
him  to  scale  philosophic  heights  consi¬ 
dered  inaccessible  by  Kant,  and  to  take 
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the  logical  step  from  the  atoms  to  their 
Maker. 

The  atomic  doctrine,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  was  entertained  by  Bacon,  Descar¬ 
tes,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Newton,  Boyle,  and 
their  successors,  until  the  chemical  law 
of  multiple  proportions  enabled  Dalton 
to  confer  upon  it  an  entirely  new  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  our  day  there  are  secessions 
from  the  theory,  but  it  still  stands  firm. 
Only  a  year  or  two  ago  Sir  William 
Thomson,  with  characteristic  penetra¬ 
tion,  sought  to  determine  the  sizes  of  the 
atoms,  or  rather  to  fix  the  limits  between 
which  their  sizes  lie ;  while  only  last  year 
the  discourses  of  Williamson  and  Max¬ 
well  illustrate  the  present  hold  of  the 
doctrine  upon  the  foremost  scientific 
minds.  What  these  atoms,  self-moved, 
and  self-posited,  can  and  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  in  relation  to  life,  is  at  the  present 
moment  the  subject  of  profound  scienti¬ 
fic  thought.  I  doubt  the  legitimacy  of 
Maxwell's  logic ;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  ethic  glow  with  which  his  lec¬ 
ture  concludes.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
Lucretian  grandeur  in  his  description  of 
the  steadfastness  of  the  atoms ;  “  Natu¬ 
ral  causes,  as  we  know,  are  at  work, 
which  tend  to  modify,  if  they  do  not  at 
length  destroy,  all  the  arrangements  and 
dimensions  of  the  earth  and  the  whole 
solar  system.  But  though  in  the  course 
of  ages  catastrophes  have  occurred  and 
may  yet  occur  in  the  heavens,  though 
ancient  systems  may  be  dissolved  and 
new  systems  evolved  out  of  their  ruins, 
the  molecules  out  of  which  these  systems 
are  built,  the  foundation-stones  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  universe,  remain  unbroken  and 
unworn.” 

Ninety  years  subsequent  to  Gassendi 
the  doctrine  of  bodily  instrurnents,  as’it 
may  be  called,  assumed  immense  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Butler, 
who,  in  his  famous  “  Analogy  of  Reli¬ 
gion,”  developed,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  and  with  consummate  sagacity,  a 
similar  idea.  The  Bishop  still  influences 
superior  minds ;  and  it  will  repay  us  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  his  views.  He 
draws  the  sharpest  distinction  between 
our  real  selves  and  our  bodily  instru¬ 
ments.  He  does  not,  as  far  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  use  the  word  soul,  possibly  because 
the  term  was  so  hackneyed  in  his  day,  as 
it  had  been  for  many  generations  pre- 
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viously.  But  he  speaks  of  “  living  pow¬ 
ers,”  “  perceiving”  or  “  percipient  pow¬ 
ers,”  “moving  agents,”  “ourselves,”  in 
the  same  sense  as  we  should  employ  the 
term  soul.  He  dwells  upon  the  fact  that 
limbs  may  be  removed  and  mortal  dis¬ 
eases  assail  the  body,  while  the  mind,  al¬ 
most  up  to  the  moment  of  death,  remains 
clear.  He  refers  to  sleep  and  to  swoon, 
where  the  “  living  powers”  are  suspend¬ 
ed  but  not  destroyed.  He  considers  it 
quite  as  easy  to  conceive  of  an  existence 
out  of  our  bodies  as  in  them ;  that  we 
may  animate  a  succession  of  bodies,  the 
dissolution  of  all  of  them  having  no  more 
tendency  to  dissolve  our  real  selves,  or 
“  deprive  us  of  living  faculties — the  fa¬ 
culties  of  perception  and  action — than 
the  dissolution  of  any  foreign  matter 
which  we  are  capable  of  receiving  im¬ 
pressions  from,  or  making  use  of,  for  the 
common  occasions  of  life.”  This  is  the 
key  of  the  bishop’s  position  :  “  Our  orga¬ 
nized  bodies  are  no  more  a  part  of  our¬ 
selves  than  any  other  matter  around  us.” 
In  proof  of  this  he  calls  attention  to  the 
use  of  glasses,  which  “  prepare  objects” 
for  the  “  percipient  power”  exactly  as  the 
eye  does.  The  eye  itself  is  no  more 
percipient  than  the  glass,  and  is  quite  as 
much  the  instrument  of  the  true  self, 
and  also  as  foreign  to  the  true  self,  as  the 
glass  is.  “  And  if  we  see  with  our  eyes 
only  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  with 
glasses,  the  like  may  justly  be  concluded 
from  analog)’  of  all  our  senses.” 

Lucretius,  as  you  are  aware,  reached 
a  precisely  opposite  conclusion ;  and  it 
certainly  would  be  interesting,  if  not 
profitable,  to  us  all,  to  hear  what  he 
would  or  could  urge  in  opposition  to  the 
reasoning  of  the  bishop.  As  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  point  will  enable  us  to  see 
the  bearings  of  an  important  question,  I 
will  here  permit  a  disciple  of  Lucretius 
to  try  the  strength  of  the  bishop’s  posi¬ 
tion,  and  then  allow  the  bishop  to  retali¬ 
ate,  with  the  view  of  rolling  back,  if  he 
can,  the  difficulty  upon  Lucretius.  Each 
shall  state  his  case  fully  and  frankly,  and 
you  shall  be  umpire  between  them.  The 
argument  might  proceed  in  this  fashion : 

“  Subjected  to  the  test  of  mental  pre¬ 
sentation  (  Vorstfllung)  your  views,  most 
honored  prelate,  would  present  to  many 
minds  a  great,  if  not  an  insuperable  dif¬ 
ficulty.  You  speak  of  ‘living  powers,’ 
‘percipient  or  perceiving  powers,’  and 


‘ourselves;  ’  but  can  you  form  a  mental 
picture  of  any  one  of  these  apart  from 
the  organism  through  which  it  is  suppos¬ 
ed  to  act. ^  Test  yourself  honestly,  and 
see  whether  you  p>ossess  any  faculty  that 
would  enable  you  to  form  such  a  con¬ 
ception.  The  true  self  has  a  local  habi¬ 
tation  in  each  of  us ;  thus  localized,  must 
it  not  possess  a  form  }  If  so,  what  form  ? 
Have  you  ever  for  a  moment  realized  it? 
When  ajeg  is  amputated,  the  body  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts ;  is  the  true  self  in 
both  of  them  or  in  one  ?  Thomas 
Aquinas  might  say  in  both;  but  not  you, 
for  you  appeal  to  the  consciousness  asso¬ 
ciated  with  one  of  the  two  parts  to  prove 
that  the  other  is  foreign  matter.  Is  con¬ 
sciousness,  then,  a  necessary  element  of 
the  true  self?  If  so,  what  do  you  say  to 
the  case  of  the  whole  body  being  depriv¬ 
ed  of  consciousness  ?  If  not,  then  on 
what  grounds  do  you  deny  any  portion 
of  the  true  self  to  the  severed  limb  ?  It 
seems  very  singular  that,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  your  admirable  book 
(and  no  one  admires  its  sober  strength 
more  than  I  do),  you  never  once  mention 
the  brain  or  nervous  system.  You  begin 
at  one  end  of  the  body,  and  show  that  its 
parts  maybe  removed  without  prejudice 
to  the  perceiving  power.  What  if  you  be¬ 
gin  at  the  other  end,  and  remove,  instead 
of  the  leg,  the  brain  ?  The  body,  as  before, 
is  divided  into  two  parts;  but  both  are 
now  in  the  same  predicament,  and  neither 
can  be  appealed  to  to  prove  that  the  other 
is  foreign  matter.  Or,  instead  of  going  so 
far  as  to  remove  the  brain  itself,  let  a 
certain  portion  of  its  bony  covering  be 
removed,  and  let  a  rhythmic  series  of 
pressure  and  relaxations  of  pressure  be 
applied  to  the  soft  substance.  At  every 
pressure  ‘  the  faculties  of  perception  and 
of  action  ’  vanish ;  at  every  relaxation  of 
pressure  they  are  restored.  Where,  dur¬ 
ing  the  intervals  of  pressure,  is  the  per¬ 
ceiving  power?  I  once  had  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  Leyden  battery  passed  unex¬ 
pectedly  through  me :  I  felt  nothing,  but 
w'as  simply  blotted  out  of  conscious  exis¬ 
tence  for  a  sensible  interval.  Where  was 
my  true  self  during  that  interval  ?  Men 
who  have  recovered  from  lightning-stroke 
have  been  much  longer  in  the  same 
state ;  and,  indeed,  in  cases  of  ordinary 
concussion  of  the  brain,  days  may  elapse 
during  which  no  experience  is  registered 
in  consciousness.  Where  is  the  man 
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himseVf  during  the  period  of  insensibili¬ 
ty?  You  may  say  that  I  beg  the  ques¬ 
tion  when  I  assume  the  man  to  have  been 
unconscious,  that  he  was  really  conscious 
all  the  time,  and  has  simply  forgotten 
what  had  occurred  to  him.  In  reply  to 
this,  I  can  only  say  that  no  one  need 
shrink  from  the  worst  tortures  that  su¬ 
perstition  ever  invented  if  only  so  felt 
and  so  remembered.  I  do  not  think 
your  theory  of  instruments  goes  at  all  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter.  A  telegraph 
operator  has  his  instruments,  by  means 
of  which  he  converses  with  the  world ; 
our  bodies  possess  a  nervous  system, 
which  plays  a  similar  part  between  the 
perceiving  powers  and  external  things. 
Cut  the  wires  of  the  operator,  break  his 
battery,  demagnetize  his  needle ;  by  this 
means  you  certainly  sever  his  connection 
with  the  world ;  but,  inasmuch  as  these 
are  real  instruments,  their  destruction 
does  not  touch  the  man  who  uses  them. 
The  operator  survives,  and  he  knows  that 
he  survives.  What  is  it,  I  would  ask,  in 
the  human  system  that  answers  to  this 
conscious  survival  of  the  operator  when 
the  battery  of  the  brain  is  so  disturbed 
as  to  produce  insensibility,  or  when  it  is 
destroyed  altogether? 

“Another  consideration,  which  you 
may  consider  slight,  presses  upon  me 
with  some  force.  The  brain  may  change 
from  health  to  disease,  and  through  such 
a  change  the  most  exemplary  man  may 
be  converted  into  a  debauchee  or  a  mur¬ 
derer.  My  very  noble  and  approved  good 
master  had,  as  you  know,  threatenings  of 
lewdness  introduced  into  his  brain  by  his 
jealous  wife’s  philter;  and,  sooner  tiian 
permit  himself  to  run  even  the  risk  of 
yielding  to  these  base  promptings,  he 
slew  himself.  How  could  the  hand  of 
Lucretius  have  been  thus  turned  against 
himself  if  the  real  Lucretius  remained  as 
before  ?  Can  the  brain  or  can  it  not  act  in 
this  distempered  way  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  immortal  reason  ?  If  it  can, 
then  it  is  a  prime  mover  which  requires 
only  healthy  regulation  to  render  it  rea¬ 
sonably  self-acting,  and  there  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  need  of  your  immortal  reason  at 
all.  If  it  cannot,  then  the  immortal  rea¬ 
son,  by  its  mischievous  activity  in  ope¬ 
rating  upon  a  broken  instrument,  must 
have  the  credit  of  committing  every  ima¬ 
ginable  extravagance  and  crime.  I 
think,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that 


the  gravest  consequences  are  likely  to 
flow  from  your  estimate  of  the  body.  To 
regard  the  brain  as  you  would  a  staff  or 
an  eyeglass — to  shut  your  eyes  to  all  its 
mystery,  to  the  perfect  correlation  that 
reigns  between  its  condition  and  our 
consciousness,  to  the  fact  that  a  slight 
excess  or  defect  of  blood  in  it  pro¬ 
duces  that  very  swoon  to  which  you  re¬ 
fer,  and  that  in  relation  to  it  our  meat 
and  drink  and  air  and  exercise  have  a 
perfectly  transcendental  value  and  signi¬ 
ficance — to  forget  all  this  does,  I  think, 
open  a  way  to  innumerable  errors  in  our 
habits  of  life,  and  may  possibly  in  some 
cases  initiate  and  foster  that  very  dis¬ 
ease,  and  consequent  mental  ruin,  which 
a  wiser  appreciation  of  this  mysterious 
organ  would  have  avoided.” 

I  can  imagine  the  bishop  thoughtful 
after  hearing  this  argument.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  allow  anger  to  mingle  with 
the  consideration  of  a  point  of  this  kind. 
After  due  consideration,  and  having 
strengthened  himself  by  that  honest  con¬ 
templation  of  the  facts  which  was  habi¬ 
tual  with  him,  and  which  includes  the 
desire  to  give  even  adverse  facts  their 
due  weight,  I  can  suppose  the  bishop  to 
proceed  thus :  “  You  will  remember  that 
in  the  ‘Analogy  of  Religion,’  of  which 
you  have  so  kindly  spoken,  I  did  not 
profess  to  prove  anything  absolutely,  and 
that  I  over  and  over  again  acknowledged 
and  insisted  on  the  smallness  of  our 
knowledge,  or  rather  the  depth  of  our 
ignorance,  as  regards  the  whole  system 
of  the  universe.  My  object  was  to  show 
my  deistical  friends  who  set  forth  so  elo¬ 
quently  the  beauty  and  beneficence  of 
Nature  and  the  Ruler  thereof,  while  they 
had  nothing  but  scorn  for  the  so-called 
absurdities  of  the  Christian  scheme,  that 
they  were  in  no  better  condition  than  we 
were,  and  that  for  every  difficulty  they 
found  upon  our  side,  quite  as  great  a 
difficulty  was  to  be  found  on  theirs.  I 
will  now,  with  your  permission,  adopt  a 
similar  line  of  argument.  You  are  a  Lu- 
cretian,  and  from  the  combination  and 
separation  of  atoms  deduce  all  terrestrial 
things,  including  organic  forms  and  their 
phenomena.  Let  me  tell  you  in  the  first 
instance  how  far  I  am  prepared  to  go 
with  you.  I  admit  that  you  can  build 
crystalline  forms  out  of  this  play  of 
molecular  force ;  that  the  diamond,  ame¬ 
thyst,  and  snow-star,  are  truly  wonderful 
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structures  which  are  thus  produced.  I 
will  go  further  and  acknowledge  that 
even  a  tree  or  flower  might  in  this  way 
be  organized.  Nay,  if  you  can  show  me 
an  animal  without  sensation,  I  will  con¬ 
cede  to  you  that  it  also  might  be  put  to¬ 
gether  by  the  suitable  play  of  molecular 
force. 

“  Thus  far  oiir  way  is  clear,  but  now 
comes  my  difficulty.  Your  atoms  are 
individually  without  sensation,  much 
more  are  they  without  intelligence.  May 
I  ask  you,  then,  to  try  your  hand  upon 
this  problem  Take  your  dead  hydro¬ 
gen-atoms,  your  dead  oxygen-atoms,  your 
dead  carbon-atoms,  your  dead  nitrogen- 
atoms,  your  dead  phosphorus-atoms,  and 
all  the  other  atoms,  dead  as  grains  of 
shot,  of  which  the  brain  is  formed.  Ima¬ 
gine  them  separate  and  sensationless; 
observe  them  running  together  and 
forming  all  imaginable  combinations. 
This,  as  a  purely  mechanical  process,  is 
seeable  by  the  mind.  But  can  you  see, 
or  dream,  or  in  any  way  imagine,  how 
out  of  that  mechanical  act,  and  from 
these  individually  dead  atoms,  sensation, 
thought,  and  emotion,  are  to  arise  ?  You 
speak  of  the  difficulty  of  presentation  in 
my  case ;  is  it  less  in  yours  ?  I  am  not 
all  bereft  of  this  Vorstellungskraft  of 
which  you  speak.  I  can  follow  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  musk  until  it  reaches  the  olfactory 
nerve ;  I  can  follow  the  waves  of  sound 
until  their  tremors  reach  the  water  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  set  the  otoliths  and  Corti’s 
fibres  in  motion ;  I  can  also  visualize  the 
waves  of  ether  as  they  cross  the  eye  and 
hit  the  retina.  Nay,  more,  I  am  able  to 
follow  up  to  the  central  organ  the  motion 
thus  imparted  at  the  periphery,  and  to 
see  in  idea  the  very  molecules  of  the 
brain  thrown  into  tremors.  My  insight 
is  not  baffled  by  these  physical  processes. 
What  baffles  me,  what  I  find  unimagina¬ 
ble,  transcending  every  faculty  I  possess 
— transcending,  I  humbly  submit,  every 
faculty possess — is  the  notion  that  out 
of  those  physical  tremors  you  can  extract 
things  so  utterly  incongruous  with  them 
as  sensation,  thought,  and  emotion.  You 
may  say,  or  think,  that  this  issue  of  con¬ 
sciousness  from  the  clash  of  atoms  is  not 
more  incongruous  than  the  flash  of  light 
from  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
But  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is.  For  such  in¬ 
congruity  as  the  flash  possesses  is  that 
which  I  now  force  upon  your  attention. 


The  flash  is  an  affair  of  consciousness, 
the  objective  counterpart  of  which  is  a 
vibration.  It  is  a  flash  only  by  our  in¬ 
terpretation.  You  are  the  cause  of  the 
apparent  incongruity;  and  you  are  the 
thing  that  puzzles  me.  I  need  not  re¬ 
mind  you  that  the  great  Leibnitz  felt  the 
difficulty  which  I  feel,  and  that  to  get  lid 
of  this  monstrous  deduction  of  life  from 
death  he  displaced  your  atoms  by  his 
monads,  and  which  were  more  or  less 
perfect  mirrors  of  the  universe,  and  out 
of  the  summation  and  integration  of 
which  he  supposed  all  the  phenomena  of 
life — sentient,  intellectual,  and  emotion¬ 
al — to  arise. 

“  Your  difficulty,  then,  as  I  see  you  are 
ready  to  admit,  is  quite  as  great  as  mine. 
You  cannot  satisfy  the  human  under¬ 
standing  in  its  demand  for  logical  conti¬ 
nuity  between  molecular  processes  and 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  This 
is  a  rock  on  which  materialism  must  in¬ 
evitably  split  whenever  it  pretends  to  be 
a  complete  philosophy  of  life.  What  is 
the  moral,  my  Lucretian.^  You  and  I 
are  not  likely  to  indulge  in  ill-temper  in 
the  discussion  of  these  great  topics, 
where  we  see  so  much  room  for  honest 
differences  of  opinion.  But  there  are 
people  of  less  wit,  or  more  bigotry  (I  say 
it  with  humility),  on  both  sides,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  mingle  anger  and  vitupera¬ 
tion  with  such  discussions.  There  are, 
for  example,  writers  of  note  and  influ¬ 
ence  at  the  present  day  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  assume  the  ‘deep  personal 
sin  ’  of  a  great  logician  to  be  the  cause 
of  his  unbelief  in  a  theologic  dogma. 
And  there  are  others  who  hold  that  we, 
who  cherish  our  noble  Bible,  wrought  as 
it  has  been  into  the  constitution  of  our 
forefathers,  and  by  inheritance  into  us, 
must  necessarily  be  hypocritical  and  in¬ 
sincere.  Let  us  disavow  and  discounte¬ 
nance  such  people,  cherishing  the  un¬ 
swerving  faith  that  what  is  good  and  true 
in  both  our  arguments  will  be  preserved 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  while  all  that 
is  bad  or  false  will  disappear.” 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  one  re¬ 
spect  the  bishop  was  a  product  of  his  age. 
Long  previous  to  his  day  the  nature  of 
the  soul  had  been  so  favorite  and  general 
a  topic  of  discussion  that,  when  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  of  Paris  wished 
to  know  the  leanings  of  a  new  professor, 
they  at  once  requested  him  to  lecture 
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U{>on  the  soul.  About  the  time  of  Bi¬ 
shop  Butler  the  question  was  not  only 
agitated  but  extended.  It  was  seen  by 
the  clear-witted  men  who  entered  this 
arena  that  many  of  their  best  arguments 
applied  equally  to  brutes  and  men.  The 
bishop’s  arguments  were  of  this  character. 
He  saw  it,  admitted  it,  accepted  the  con- 
.sequences,  and  boldly  embraced  the 
whole  animal  world  in  his  scheme  of  im¬ 
mortality. 

Bishop  Butler  accepted  with  unwaver¬ 
ing  trust  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  describing  it  as  “  confirmed  by 
the  natural  and  civil  history  of  the 
world,  collected  from  common  historians, 
from  the  state  of  the  earth,  and  from  the 
late  inventions  of  arts  and  sciences.” 
These  words  mark  progress;  they  must 
seem  somewhat  hoary  to  the  Bishop’s  suc¬ 
cessors  of  to-day.*  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  inform  you  that,  since  his  time,  the 
domain  of  the  naturalist  has  been  im¬ 
mensely  extended — the  whole  science  of 
geology,  with  its  astounding  revelations 
regarding  the  life  of  the  ancient  earth, 
having  been  created.  The  rigidity  of  old 
c  inceptions  has  been  relaxed,  the  public 
mind  being  rendered  gradually  tolerant 
of  the  idea  that  not  for  six  thousand,  nor 
for  sixty  thousand,  nor  for  six  thousand 
thousand,  but  for  aeons  embracing  untold 
millions  of  years,  this  earth  has  been  the 
theatre  of  life  and  death.  The  riddle  of 
the  rocks  has  been  read  by  the  geologist 
and  paleontologist,  from  sub-Cambrian 
depths  to  the  deposits  thickening  over 
the  sea-bottoms  of  to-day.  And  upon 
the  leaves  of  that  stone-book  are,  as  you 
know,  stamped  the  characters,  plainer 
and  surer  than  those  formed  by  the  ink 
of  history,  which  carry  the  mind  back 
into  abysses  of  past  time,  compared  with 
which  the  periods  which  satisfied  Bishop 
Butler  cease  to  have  a  visual  angle. 
Everybody  now  knows  this ;  all  men  ad¬ 
mit  it ;  still,  when  they  were  first  broach¬ 
ed,  these  verities  of  science  found  loud- 
tongued  denunciators,  who  proclaimed 
not  only  their  baselessness  considered 
scientifically,  but  their  immorality  consi¬ 
dered  as  questions  of  ethics  and  religion  : 


•  Only  to  some ;  for  there  are  dif^nitaries 
who  even  now  speak  of  the  earth’s  rocky  crust 
as  so  much  building-material  prepared  for 
man  at  the  Creation.  Surely  it  is  time  that 
this  loose  language  should  cease. 


the'Book  of  Genesis  had  stated  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  different  fashion,  and  science 
must  necessarily  go  to  pieces  when  it 
clashed  with  this  authority.  And  as  the 
seed  of  the  thistle  produces  a  thistle,  and 
nothing  else,  so  these  objectors  scatter 
their  germs  abroad,  and  reproduce  their 
kind,  ready  to  play  again  the  part  of 
their  intellectual  progenitors,  to  show  the 
same  virulence,  the  same  ignorance,  to 
achieve  for  a  time  the  same  success,  and 
finally  to  suffer  the  same  inexorable  de¬ 
feat.  Sure  the  time  must  come  at'last 
when  human  nature  in  its  entirety,  whose 
legitimate  demands  it  is  admitted  sci¬ 
ence  alone  cannot  satisfy,  will  find  in¬ 
terpreters  and  expositors  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  stamp  from  those  rash  and  ill-in- 
formed  persons  who  have  been  hitherto 
so  ready  to  hurl  themselves  against  every 
new  scientific  revelation,  lest  it  should 
endanger  what  they  are  pleased  to  consi¬ 
der  theirs. 

The  lode  of  discovery  once  struck, 
those  petrified  forms  in  which  life  was  at 
one  time  active  increased  to  multitudes 
and  demanded  classification.  The  gene¬ 
ral  fact  soon  became  evident  that  none 
but  the  simplest  forms  of  life  lie  lowest 
down — that  as  we  climb  higher  and 
higher  among  the  superimposed  strata 
more  perfect  forms  appear.  The  change, 
however,  from  form  to  form  was  not 
continuous,  but  by  steps,  some  small, 
some  great.  “  A  section,”  says  Mr. 
Huxley,  “a  hundred  feet  thick  will  exhi¬ 
bit  at  different  heights  a  dozen  species  of 
ammonite,  none  of  which  passes  beyond 
its  particular  zone  of  limestone,  or  clay, 
into  the  zone  below  it,  or  into  that  above 
it.”  In  the  presence  of  such  facts  it  was 
not  possible  to  avoid  the  question.  Have 
these  forms,  showing,  though  in  broken 
stages  and  with  many  irregularities,  this 
unmistakable  general  advance,  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  no  continuous  law  of  growth 
or  variation  ?  Had  .our  education  been 
purely  scientific,  or  had  it  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  detached  from  influences  which, 
however  ennobling  in  another  domain, 
have  always  proved  hindrances  and  de¬ 
lusions  when  introduced  as  factors  into 
the  domain  of  physics,  the  scientific  mind 
never  could  have  swerved  from  the 
search  for  a  law  of  growth,  or  allowed  it¬ 
self  to  accept  the  anthropomorphism 
which  regarded  each  successive  stratum 
as  a  kind  of  mechanic’s  bench  for  the 
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manufacture  of  new  species  out  of  all 
relation  to  the  old. 

Biased,  however,  by  their  previous 
education,  the  great  majority  of  natura¬ 
lists  invoked  a  special  creative  act  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  appearance  of  each  new 
group  of  organisms.  Doubtless  there 
were  numbers  who  were  clear-headed 
enough  to  see  that  this  was  no  explana¬ 
tion  at  all ;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  an 
attempt,  by  the  introduction  of  a  greater 
difficulty,  to  account  for  a  less.  But, 
having  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
planation,  they  for  the  most  part  held 
their  peace.  Still  the  thoughts  of  re¬ 
flecting  men  naturally  and  necessarily 
simmered  round  the  question.  De 
Maillet,  a  contemporary  of  Newton,  has 
been  brought  into  notice  by  Prof.  Hux¬ 
ley  as  one  who  “  had  a  notion  of  the  mo¬ 
difiability  of  living  forms.”  In  my  fre¬ 
quent  conversations  with  him,  the  late 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  a  man  of  highly- 
philosophic  mind,  often  drew  ipy  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  1794, 
Charles  Darwin’s  grandfather  was  the 
pioneer  of  Charles  Darwin.  In  1801, 
and  in  subsequent  years,  the  celebrated 
Lamarck,  who  produced  so  profound  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind  through 
the  vigorous  exposition  of  his  views  by 
the  author  of  “Vestiges  of  Creation,” 
endeavored  to  show  the  development  of 
species  out  of  changes  of  habit  and  ex¬ 
ternal  condition.  In  1813,  Dr.  Wells, 
the  founder  of  our  present  theory  of 
dew,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a 
paper  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  “he  distinctly  recognizes  the 
principle  of  natural  selection ;  and  this 
is  the  first  recognition  that  has  been  in¬ 
dicated.”  The  thoroughness  and  skill 
with  which  Wells  pursued  his  work,  and 
the  obvious  independence  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  rendered  him  long  ago  a  favorite 
with  me;  and  it  gave  me  the  liveliest 
pleasure  to  alight  upon  this  additional 
testimony  to  his  penetration.  Prof. 
Grant,  Mr.  Patrick  Matthew,  Von  Buch, 
the  author  of  the  “Vestiges,”  D’Halloy, 
and  others,*  by  the  enunciation  of  views 
more  or  less  clear  and  correct,  showed 


*  In  1855,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  (“  Principles 
of  Psychology,”  second  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  465) 
expressed  “  the  belief  that  life  under  all  its 
forms  has  arisen  by  an  unbroken  evolution, 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  what  are 
called  natural  causes." 


that  the  question  had  been  fermenting 
long  prior  to  the  year  1858,  when  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace  simultaneously, 
but  independently,  placed  their  closely 
concurrent  views  upon  the  subject  before 
the  Linnean  Society. 

These  papers  were  followed  in  1859 
by  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  ol 
“The  Origin  of  Species.”  All  great 
things  come  slowly  to  the  birth.  Coper¬ 
nicus,  as  I  informed  you,  pondered  his 
great  work  for  thirty-three  years.  New¬ 
ton  for  nearly  twenty  years  kept  the  idea 
of  Gravitation  before  his  mind ;  for 
twenty  years  also  he  dwelt  upon  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  Fluxions,  and  doubtless  would 
have  continued  to  make  it  the  object  of 
his  private  thought  had  he  not  fcwnd 
that  Leibnitz  was  upon  his  track.  Dar¬ 
win  for  two-and-twenty  years  pondered 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  species,  and 
doubtless  he  would  have  continued  to  do 
so  had  he  not  found  Wallace  upon  his 
track.*  A  concentrated  but  full  and 
powerful  epitome  of  his  labors  was  the 
consequence.  The  book  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  one ;  and  probably  not  one  in 
every  score  of  those  who  then  attacked 
it  had  read  its  pages  through,  or  was 
competent  to  grasp  their  significance  if 
they  had.  I  do  not  say  this  merely  to 
discredit  them,  for  there  were  in  those 
days  some  really  eminent  scientific  men, 
entirely  raised  above  the  heat  of  popular 
prejudice,  willing  to  accept  any  conclu¬ 
sion  that  science  had  to  offer,  provided 
it  was  duly  backed  by  fact  and  argu¬ 
ment,  and  who  entirely  mistook  Mr. 
Darwin’s  views.  In  fact,  the  work 
needed  an  expounder,  and  it  found  one 
in  Mr.  Huxley.  I  know  nothing  more 
admirable  in  the  way  of  scientific  expo¬ 
sition  than  those  early  articles  of  his  on 
the  origin  of  species.  He  swept  the 
curve  of  discussion  through  the  really 
significant  points  of  the  subject,  enriched 
his  exfiosition  with  profound  original  re¬ 
marks  and  reflections,  often  summing  up 
in  a  single  pithy  sentence  an  argument 
which  a  less  compact  mind  would  have 
spread  over  pages.  But  there  is  one  im¬ 
pression  made  by  the  book  itself  which 
no  exposition  of  it,  however  luminous, 
can  convey,  and  that  is  the  impression  of 


*  The  behavior  of  Mr.  Wallace  in  relation 
to  this  subject  has  been  dignified  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree. 
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the  vast  amount  of  labor,  both  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  of  thought,  implied  in  its 
production.  Let  us  glance  at  its  princi¬ 
ples. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  what 
are  called  varieties  are  continually  pro¬ 
duced.  The  rule  is  probably  without 
exception.  No  chick  and  no  child  is  in 
all  respects  and  particulars  the  counter¬ 
part  of  its  brother  or  sister ;  and  in  such 
differences  we  have  “  variety”  incipient. 
No  naturalist  could  tell  how  far  this  va¬ 
riation  could  be  carried ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  them  held  that  never  by  any 
amount  of  internal  or  external  change, 
nor  by  the  mixture  of  both,  could  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  same  progenitor  so  far  de¬ 
viate  from  each  other  as  to  constitute 
different  species.  I'he  function  of  the 
experimental  philosopher  is  to  combine 
the  conditions  of  Nature  and  to  produce 
her  results;  and  this  was  the  method  of 
Darwin.*  He  made  himself  acquainted 
with  what  could,  without  any  manner  of 
doubt,  be  done  in  the  way  of  producing 
variation.  He  associated  himself  with 
pigeon-fanciers — bought,  begged,  kept, 
and  observed  every  breed  that  he  could 
obtain.  Though  derived  from  a  com¬ 
mon  stock,  the  diversities  of  these  pi¬ 
geons  were  such  that  “  a  score  of  them 
might  be  chosen  which,  if  shown  to  an 
ornithologist,  and  he  were  told  that  they 
were  wild  birds,  would  certainly  be  rank¬ 
ed  by  him  as  well-defined  species.”  The 
simple  principle  which  guides  the  pigeon- 
fancier,  as  it  does  the  cattle-breeder,  is 
the  selection  of  some  variety  that  strikes 
his  fancy,  and  the  propagation  of  this 
variety  by  inheritance.  VV'ith  his  eye 
still  upon  the  particular  appearance 
which  he  wishes  to  exaggerate,  he  selects 
it  as  it  reappears  in  successive  broods, 
and  thus  adds  increment  to  increment 
until  an  astonishing  amount  of  diver¬ 
gence  from  the  parent  type  is  effected. 
Man  in  this  case  does  not  produce  the 
elements  of  the  variation.  He  simply  ob¬ 
serves  them,  and,  by  selection,  adds  them 
together  until  the  required  result  has 
been  obtained.  “  No  man,”  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  “  would  ever  try  to  make  a  fan- 


*  The  first  step  only  toward  experimental 
demonstration  has  been  taken.  Experiments 
now  begun  might,  a  couple  of  centuries  hence, 
furnish  data  of  incalculable  value,  which  ought 
to  be  supplied  to  the  science  of  the  future. 


tail  till  he  saw  a  pigeon  with  a  tail  deve¬ 
loped  in  some  slight  degree  in  an  unusu¬ 
al  manner,  or  a  pouter  until  he  saw  a  pi¬ 
geon  with  a  crop  of  unusual  size.”  Thus 
Nature  gives  the  hint,  man  acts  upon'it, 
and,  by  the  law  of  inheritance,  exagge¬ 
rates  the  deviation. 

Having  thus  satisfied  himself  by  indu¬ 
bitable  facts  that  the  organization  of  an 
animal  or  of  a  plant  (for  precisely  the 
same  treatment  applies  to  plants)  is  to 
some  extent  plastic,  he  passes  from  vari¬ 
ation  under  domestication  to  variation 
under  Nature.  Hitherto  we  have  dealt 
with  the  adding  together  of  small  chan¬ 
ges  by  the  conscious  selection  of  man. 
Can  Nature  thus  select Mr.  Darwin’s 
answer  is,  “Assuredly  she  caii.”  The 
number  of  living  things  produced  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  number  that  can  be  sup¬ 
ported;  hence  at  some  period  or  other 
of  their  lives  there  must  be  a  struggle  for 
existence ;  and  what  is  the  infallible  re¬ 
sult?  If  one  organism  were  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  other  in  regard  to  strength, 
skill,  and  agility,  external  conditions 
would  decide.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Here  we  have  the  fact  of  variety  offering 
itself  to  Nature,  as  in  the  former  instance 
it  offered  itself  to  man ;  and  those  varie¬ 
ties  which  are  least  competent  to  cope 
with  surrounding  conditions  will  infalli¬ 
bly  give  way  to  those  that  are  competent. 
To  use  a  familiar  proverb,  the  weakest 
comes  to  the  w'all.  But  the  triumphant 
fraction  again  breeds  to  over-production, 
transmitting  the  qualities  which  secured 
its  maintenance,  but  transmitting  them 
in  different  degrees.  The  struggle  for 
food  again  supervenes,  and  those  to 
whom  the  favorable  quality  has  been 
transmitted  in  excess  will  assuredly  tri¬ 
umph.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  have 
here  the  addition  of  increments  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  individual  still  more  rigorous¬ 
ly  carried  out  than  in  the  case  of  domes¬ 
tication  ;  for  not  only  are  unfavorable 
specimens  not  selected  by  Nature,  but 
they  are  destroyed.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Darwin  calls  “  Natural  Selection,”  which 
“acts  by  the  preservation  and  accumula¬ 
tion  of  small  inherited  modifications, 
each  profitable  to  the  preserved  being.’ 
With  this  idea  he  interpenetrates  and 
leavens  the  vast  store  of  facts  that  he 
and  others  have  collected.  We  cannot, 
without  shutting  our  eyes  through  fear  or 
prejudice,  fail  to  see  that  Darwic  is  here 
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dealing,  not  with  imaginary,  but  with 
true  causes ;  nor  can  we  fail  to  discern 
what  vast  modifications  may  be  produc¬ 
ed  by  natural  selection  in  periods  suffi¬ 
ciently  long.  Each  individual  increment 
may  resemble  what  mathematicians  call 
a  ‘‘differential  ”  (a  quantity  indefinite¬ 
ly  small)";  but  definite  and  great  changes 
may  obviously  be  produced  by  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  these  infinitesimal  quantities 
through  practically  infinite  time. 

If  Daru'in,  like  Bruno,  rejects  the  no¬ 
tion  of  creative  power  acting  after  human 
fashion,  it  certainly  is  not  because  he  is 
unacquainted  with  the  numberless  ex¬ 
quisite  adaptations  on  which  this  notion 
of  a  supernatural  artificer  has  been 
founded.  His  book  is  a  repository  of 
the  most  startling  facts  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  '  Take  the  marvellous  observation 
which  he  cites  from  Dr.  Criiger,  where  a 
bucket  with  kn  aperture,  serving  as  a 
spout,  is  formed  in  an  orchid.  Bees 
visit  the  flower:  in  eager  search  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  their  combs  they  push  each, 
other  into  the  bucket,  the  drenched  ohes 
escaping  from  their  involuntary  bath  by 
the  spout.  Here  they  rub  their  backs 
against  the  viscid  stigma  of  the  flower 
and  obtain  glue ;  then  against  the  pollen- 
masses,  which  are  thus  stuck  to  the  back 
of  the  bee  and  carried  away.  “When 
the  bee,  thus  provided,  flies  to  another 
flower,  or  to  the  same  flower  a  second 
time,  and  is  pushed  by  his  comrades  into 
the  bucket,  and  then  crawls  out  by  the 
passage,  the  pollen-mass  upon  its  back 
necessarily  comes  first  into  contact  with 
the  viscid  stigma,”  which  takes  up  the 
ix>llen;  and  this  is  how  that  orchid  is 
fertilized.  Or  take  this  other  case  of  the 
Catasetum.  “  Bees  visit  these  flowers  in 
order  to  gnaw  the  labellum ;  on  doing 
this  they  inevitably  touch  a  long,  taper¬ 
ing,  sensitive  projection.  This,  when 
touched,  transmits  a  sensation  or  vibra¬ 
tion  to  a  certain  membrane,  which  is  in¬ 
stantly  ruptured,  setting  free  a  spring,  by 
which  the  p>ollen-mass  is  shot  forth  like 
an  arrow  in  the  right  direction,  and  ad¬ 
heres  by  its  viscid  extremity  to  the  back 
of  the  bee.”  In  this  way  the  fertilizing 
pollen  is  spread  abroad. 

It  is  the  mind  thus  stored  with  the 
choicest  materials  of  the  teleologist  that 
rejects  teleology,  seeking  to  refer  these 
wonders  to  natural  causes.  They  illus¬ 
trate,  according  to  him,  the  method  of 


Nature,  not  the  “  technic*’  of  a  man-like 
Artificer.  The  beauty  of  flowers  is  due 
to  natural  selection.  Those  that  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  by  vividly  contrasting 
colors  from  the  surrounding  green  leaves 
are  most  readily  seen,  most  frequently 
visited  by  insects,  most  often  fertilized, 
and  hence  most  favored  by  natural  selec¬ 
tion.  Colored  berries  also  readily  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  birds  and  beasts, 
which  feed  upon  them,  and  spread  their 
manured  seeds  abroad,  thus  giving  trees 
and  shrubs  possessing  such  berries  a 
greater  chance  in  the  struggle  for  exis¬ 
tence. 

With  profound  analytic  and  synthetic 
skill,  Mr.  Darwin  investigates  the  cell¬ 
making  instinct  of  the  hive-bee.  His 
method  of  dealing  with  it  is  representa¬ 
tive.  He  falls  back  from  the  more  per¬ 
fectly  to  the  less  perfectly  developed  in¬ 
stinct — from  the  hive-bee  to  the  humble- 
bee,  which  uses  its  own  cocoon  as  a 
comb,  and  to  classes  of  bees  of  interme¬ 
diate  skill,  endeavoring  to  show  how 
the  passage  might  be  gradually  made 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The 
saving  of  wax  is  the  most  important 
point  in  the  economy  of  bees.  Twelve 
to  fifteen  pounds  of  dry  sugar  are  said  to 
be  needed  for  the  secretion  of  a  single 
pound  of  wax.  The  quantities  of  nectar 
necessary  for  the  wax  must  therefore  be 
vast;  and  every  improvement  of  con¬ 
structive  instinct  which  results  in  the 
saving  of  wax  is  a  direct  profit  to  the  in¬ 
sect’s  life.  The  time  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  wax  is 
now  devoted  to  the  gathering  and  stor¬ 
ing  of  honey  for  winter  food.  He  passes 
from  the  humble-bee,  with  its  rude  cells, 
through  the  Melipona  with  its  more  ar¬ 
tistic  cells,  to  the  hive-bee  with  its  asto¬ 
nishing  architecture.  The  bees  place 
themselves  at  equal  distances  apart  upon 
the  wax,  sweep  and  excavate  equal 
spheres  round  the  selected  points.  The 
spheres  intersect,  and  the  planes  of  in¬ 
tersection  are  built  up  with  thin  laminae. 
Hexagonal  cells  are  thus  formed.  This 
mode  of  treating  such  questions  is,  as  I 
have  said,  representative.  He  habitual¬ 
ly  retires  from  the  more  perfect  and 
complex,  to  the  less  perfect  and  simple, 
carries  you  with  him  through  stages  of 
perfecting,  adds  increment  to  increment 
of  infinitesimal  change,  and  in  this  way 
gradually  breaks  down  your  reluctance 
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to  admit  that  the  exquisite  climax  of  the  celebrated  man  combated  to  the  last  the 


whole  could  be  a  result  of  natural  selec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Darwin  shirks  no  difficulty ;  and, 
saturated  as  the  subject  was  with  his  own 
thought,  he  must  have  known,  better 
than  his  critics,  the  weakness  as  well  as 
the  strength  of  his  theory.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  of  little  avail  were  his 
object  a  temporary  dialectic  victory  in¬ 
stead  of  the  establishment  of  a  truth 
which  he  means  to  be  everlasting.  But 
he  takes  no  pains  to  disguise  the  weak¬ 
ness  he  has  discerned;  nay,  he  takes 
every  pains  to  bring  it  into  the  strongest 
light.  His  vast  resources  enable  him  to 
cope  with  objections  started  by  himself 
and  others,  so  as  to  leave  the  final  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  reader’s  mind  that  if 
they  be  not  completely  answered  they 
certainly  are  not  fatal.  Their  negative 
force  being  thus  destroyed,  you  are  free 
to  be  influenced  by  the  vast  positive 
mass  of  evidence  he  is  able  to  bring  be¬ 
fore  you.  This  largeness  of  knowledge 
and  readiness  of  resource  render  Mr. 
Darwin  the  most  terrible  of  antagonists. 
Accomplished  naturalists  have  levelled 
heavy  and  sustained  criticisms  against 
him — not  always  with  the  view  of  fairly 
w’eighing  his  theory,  but  with  the  express 
intention  of  exposing  its  weak  points 
only.  This  does  not  irritate  him.  He 
treats  every  objection  with  a  soberness 
and  thoroughness  which  even  Bishop 
Butler  might  be  proud  to  imitate,  sur¬ 
rounding  each  fact  with  its  appropriate 
detail,  placing  it  in  its  proper  relations, 
and  usually  giving  it  a  significance 
which,  as  Jong  as  it  was  kept'isolated, 
failed  to  appear.  This  is  done  without 
a  trace  of  ill-temper.  He  moves  over 
the  subject  with  the  passionless  strength 
of  a  glacier;  and  the  grinding  of  the 
rocks  IS  not  always  without  a  counterpart 
in  the  logical  pulverization  of  the  objec¬ 
tor.  But,  though,  in  handling  this 
mighty  theme,  all  passion  has  been  still¬ 
ed,  there  is  an  emotion  of  the  intellect 
incident  to  the  discernment  of  new  truth 
which  often  colors  and  warms  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Darwin.  His  success  has  been 
great ;  and  this  implies  not  only  the  so¬ 
lidity  of  his  work,  but  the  preparedness 
of  the  public  mind  for  such  a  revelation. 
On  this  head  a  remark  of  Agassiz  im¬ 
pressed  me  more  than  anything  else. 
Sprung  from  a  race  of  theologians,  this 
New  Series. — Vol.  XX.,  No.  5 


theory  of  natural  selection.  One  of  the 
many  times  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  him  in  the  United  States  was  at  Mr. 
Winthrop’s  beautiful  residence  at  Brook-  . 
line,  near  Boston.  Rising  from  lun¬ 
cheon,  we  all  halted,  as  if  by  a  xommon 
impulse,  in  front  of  a  window,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  a  discussion  which  had  been 
started  at  table.  The  maple  was  in  its 
autumn  glory ;  and  the  exquisitd  beauty 
of  the  scene  outside  seemed,  in  my  case, 
to  interpenetrate  without  disturbance  the 
intellectual  action.  Earnestly,  almost 
sadly,  Agassiz  turned  and  said  to  the 
gentlemen  standing  round :  “  I  confess 
that  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  this  theo¬ 
ry  received  as  it  has  been  by  the  best  in¬ 
tellects  of  our  time.  Its  success  is 
greater  than  I  could  have  thought  {Xissi- 
ble.” 

In  our  day  great  generalizations  have 
been  reached.  The  theory  of  the  origin 
of  species  is  but  one  of  them.  Another, 
of  still  wider  grasp  and  more  radical  sig- 
niflcance,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Conser¬ 
vation  of  Energy,  the  ultimate  philoso 
phical  issues  of  which  are  as  yet  but 
dimly  seen — that  doctrine  which  “  binds 
Nature  fast  in  fate”  to  an  extent  not  hi¬ 
therto  recognized,  exacting  from  every 
antecedent  its  equivalent  conseijuent, 
from  every  consequent  its  equivalent  an¬ 
tecedent,  and  bringing  vital  as  well  as 
physical  phenomena  under  the  dominion 
of  that  law  of  causal  connection  which, 
as  far  as  the  human  understanding  has 
yet  pierced,  asserts  itself  everywhere  in 
Nature.  Long  in  advance  of  all  definite 
experiment  upon  the  subject,  the  con¬ 
stancy  and  indestructibility  of  matter 
had  been  affirmed;  and  all  subsequent 
experience  justified  the  affirmation. 
Later  researches  extended  the  attribute 
of  indestructibility  to  force.  This  idea, 
applied  in  the  first  instance  to  inorganic, 
rapidly  embraced  organic  Nature.  I'he 
vegetable  world,  though  drawing  almost 
all  its  nutriment  from  invisible  sources, 
was  proved  incompetent  to  generate 
anew  either  matter  or  force.  Its  matter 
is  for  the  most  part  transmuted  air ;  its 
force  transformed  solar  force.  The  ani¬ 
mal  world  was  proved  to  be  equally  un- 
creative,  all  its  motive  energies  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  combustion  of  its  food. 
The  activity  of  each  animal  as  a  whole 
was  proved  to  be  the  transferred  activi- 
35 
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ties  of  its  molecules.  The  muscles  were 
shown  to  be  stores  of  mechanical  force, 
potential  until  unlocked  by  the  nerves, 
and  then  resulting  in  muscular  contrac- 
,tions.  The  speed  at  which  messages  fly 
to  and  fro  along  the  nerves  was  deter¬ 
mined,  and  found  to  be,  not  as  had  been 
previously  supix>sed,  equal  to  that  of  light 
or  electricity,  but  less  than  the  si>eed  of 
a  flying  eagle. 

This  was  the  work  of  the  physicist : 
then  came  the  conquests  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  anatomist  and  physiologist,  revealing 
the  structure  of  every  animal,  and  the 
function  of  every  organ  in  the  whole 
biological  series,  from  the  lowest  zoo¬ 
phyte  up  to  man.  The  nervous  system 
had  been  made  the  object  of  profound 
and  continued  study,  the  wonderful  and, 
at  bottom,  entirely  mysterious  controlling 
power  which  it  exercises  over  the  whole 
organism,  physical  and  mental,  being  re¬ 
cognized  more  and  more.  Thought 
could  not  be  kept  back  from  a  subject  so 
profoundly  suggestive.  Besides  the  phy¬ 
sical  life  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Darwin,  there 
is  a  psychical  life  presenting  similar  gra¬ 
dations,  and  asking  equally  for  a  solu¬ 
tion.  How  are  the  different  grades  and 
orders  of  mind  to  be  accounted  for? 
What  is  the  principle  of  growth  of  that 
mysterious  power  which  on  our  planet 
culminates  in  Reason  ?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  which,  though  not  thrusting  them¬ 
selves  so  forcibly  upon  the  attention  of 
the  general  public,  had  not  only  occu¬ 
pied  many  reflecting  minds,  but  had  been 
formally  broached  bjrone  of  them  before 
the  “  Origin  of  Species”  appeared. 

With  the  mass  of  materials  furnished 
by  the  physicist  and  physiologist  in  his 
hands,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  twenty 
years  ago,  sought  to  graft  upon  this  basis 
a  system  of  psychology;  and  two  years 
ago  a  second  and  greatly-amplified  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  work  appeared.  Those  who 
have  occupied  themselves  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  experiments  of  Plateau,  will  remem¬ 
ber  that,  when  two  spherules  of  olive-oil, 
suspended  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol-and- 
watcr  of  the  same  density  as  the  oil,  are 
brought  together,  they  do  not  immedi¬ 
ately  unite.  Something  like  a  pellicle 
appears  to  be  formed  around  the  drops, 
the  rupture  of  which  is  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  globules 
into  one.  There  are  organisms  whose 
vital  actions  are  almost  as  purely  physi¬ 


cal  as  that  of  these  drops  of  oil.  They 
come  into  contact  and  fuse  themselves 
thus  together.  From  such  organisms  to 
others  a  shade  higher,  and  from  these  to 
others  a  shade  higher  still,  and  on 
through  an  ever-ascending  series,  Mr. 
Spencer  conducts  his  argument.  There 
are  two  obvious  factors  to  be  here  taken 
into  account — the  creature  and  the  me¬ 
dium  in  which  it  lives,  or,  as  it  is  often 
expressed,  the  organism  and  its  environ¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Spencer’s  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  is,  that  between  these  two  factors 
there  is  incessant  interaction.  The  or¬ 
ganism  is  played  upon  by  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  is  modified  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  environment.  Life  he 
defines  to  be  “a  continuous  adjustment 
of  internal  relations  to  external  rela¬ 
tions.” 

In  the  lowest  organisms  we  have  a 
kind  of  tactual  sense  diffused  over  the 
entire  body;  then,  through  impressions 
from  without  and  their  corresponding 
adjustments,  special  portions  of  the  sur¬ 
face  become  more  responsive  to  stimuli 
than  others.  The  senses  are  nascent,  the 
basis  of  all  of  them  being  that  simple 
tactual  sense  which  the  sage  Democritus 
recognized  2,300  years  ago  as  their  com¬ 
mon  progenitor.  The  action  of  light,  in 
the  first  instance,  appears  to  be  a  mere 
disturbance  of  the  chemical  processes  in 
the  animal  organism,  similar  to  that 
which  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  plants.  By 
degrees  the  action  becomes  localized  in 
a  few  pigment-cells,  more  sensitive  to 
light  than  the  surrounding'^tissue.  The 
eye  is  here  incipient.  At  first  it  is 
merely  capable  of  revealing  differences  of 
light  and  shade  produced  by  bodies  close 
at  hand.  Followed  as  the  interception 
of  the  light  is  in  almost  all  cases  by  the 
contact  of  the  closely-adjacent,  opaque 
body,  sight  in  this  condition  becomes  a 
kind  of  “  anticipatory  touch.”  The  ad¬ 
justment  continues ;  a  slight  bulging  out 
of  the  epidermis  over  the  pigment-gra¬ 
nules  supervenes.  A  lens  is  incipient, 
and,  through  the  0|>eration  of  infinite 
adjustments,  at  length  reaches  the  per¬ 
fection  that  it  displays  in  the  hawk  and 
the  eagle.  So  of^the  other  senses ;  they 
are  special  differentiations  of  a  tissue 
which  was  originally  vaguely  sensitive 
all  over. 

With  the  development  of  the  senses 
the  adjustments  between  the  organism 
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and  its  environment  gradually  extend  in 
space,  a  multiplication  of  experiences  and 
a  corresponding  modification  of  conduct 
being  the  result.  The  adjustments  also 
extend  in  time,  covering  continually 
greater  intervals.  Along  with  this  ex¬ 
tension  in  space  and  time,  the  adjust¬ 
ments  also  increase  in  specialty  and 
complexity,  passing  through  the  various 
grades  of  brute-life  and  prolonging 
themselves  into  the  domain  of  reason. 
Very  striking  are  Mr.  Spencer’s’'remarks 
regarding  the  influence  of  the  sense  of 
touch  upon  the  development  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  This  is,  so  to  say,  the  mother- 
tongue  of  all  the  senses,  into  which  they 
must  be  translated  to  be  of  service  to  the 
organism.  Hence  its  importance.  The 
parrot  is  the  most  intelligent  of  birds, 
and  its  tactual  power  is  also  greatest. 
From  this  sense  it  gets  knowledge  unat¬ 
tainable  by  birds  which  cannot  employ 
their  feet  as  hands.  The  elephant  is  the 
most  sagacious  of  quadrupeds — its  tac¬ 
tual  range  and  skill,  and  the  consequent 
multiplication  of  experiences,  which  it 
owes  to  its  wonderfully  adaptable  trunk, 
being  the  basis  of  its  sagacity.  Feline 
animals,  for  a  similar  cause,  are  more  sa¬ 
gacious  than  hoofed  animals — atonement 
being  to  some  extent  made,  in  the  case 
of  the  horse,  by  the  jKJssession  of  sensi¬ 
ble  prehensile  lips.  In  the  Primates  the 
evolution  of  intellect  and  the  evolution 
of  tactual  appendages  go  hand  in  hand. 
In  the  most  intelligent  anthropoid  apes 
we  find  the  tactual  range  and  delicacy 
greatly  augmented,  new  avenues  of 
knowledge  being  thus  opened  to  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Man  crowns  the  edifice  here,  not 
only  in  virtue  of  his  own  manipulatory 
power,  but  through  the  enormous  exten¬ 
sion  of  his  range  of  experience,  by  the 
invention  of  instruments  of  precision, 
which  serve  as  supplemental  senses  and 
supplemental  limbs.  The  reciprocal  ac¬ 
tion  of  these  is  finely  described  and 
illustrated.  That  chastened  intellectual 
emotion  to  which  I  have  referred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mr.  Darwin  is,  I  should 
say,  not  absent  in  Mr.  Spencer.  His 
illustrations  piossess  at  times  exceeding 
vividness  and  force,  and  from  his  style 
on  such  occasions  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  ganglia  of  this  apostle  of  the  under¬ 
standing  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  a 
nascent  poetic  thrill. 

It  is  a  fact  of  supreme  importance  that 


actions,  the  performance  of  which  at  first 
requires  even  painful  effort  and  delibera¬ 
tion,  may,  by  habit,  be  rendered  auto¬ 
matic.  Witness  the  slow  learning  of  its 
letters  by  a  child,  and  the  subsequent 
facility  of  reading  in  a  man,  when  each 
group  of  letters  which  forms  a  word  is 
instantly  and  without  effort  fused  to  a 
single  perception.  Instance  the  billiard- 
player,  whose  muscles  of  hand  and  eye, 
when  he  reaches  the  perfection  of  his  art, 
are  unconsciously  co-ordinated.  In¬ 
stance  the  musician,  who,  by  practice,  is 
enabled  to  fuse  a  multitude  of  arrange¬ 
ments,  auditory,  tactual,  and  muscular, 
into  a  process  of  automatic  manipula¬ 
tion.  Combining  such  facts  with  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  transmission,  we 
reach  a  theory  of  instinct.  A  chick, 
after  coming  out  of  the  egg,  balances 
itself  correctly,  runs  about,  picks  up 
food,  thus  showing  that  it  possesses  a 
power  of  directing  its  movements  to  de¬ 
finite  ends.  How  did  the  chick  learn 
this  very  complex  co-ordination  of  eye, 
muscles,  and  beak?  It  has  not  been  in¬ 
dividually  taught ;  its  personal  experience 
is  nil ;  but  it  has  the  benefit  of  ancestral 
experience.  In  its  inherited  organiza¬ 
tion  are  registered  all  the  powers  which 
it  displays  at  birth.  So  also  as  regards 
the  instinct  of  the  hive-bee  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  distance  at  which  the 
insects  stand  apart  when  they  sweep  their 
hemispheres  and  build  their  cells  is  “  or¬ 
ganically  remembered.”  Man  also  car¬ 
ries  with  him  the  physical  texture  of  his 
ancestry,  as  well  as  the  inherited  intel¬ 
lect  bound  up  with  it.  The  defects  of 
intelligence  during  infancy  and  youth 
are  probably  less  due  to  a  lack  of  indivi¬ 
dual  experience  than  to  the  fact  that  in 
early  life  the  cerebral  organization  is 
still  incomplete.  The  period  necessary 
for  completion  varies  with  the  race,  and 
with  the  individual.  As  a  round  shot 
outstrips  a  rifled  one  on  quitting  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun,  so  the  lower  race  in 
childhood  may  outstrip  the  higher.  But 
the  higher  eventually  overtakes  the  low¬ 
er,  and  surpasses  it  in  range.  As  re¬ 
gards  individuals,  we  do  not  always  find 
the  precocity  of  youth  prolonged  to 
mental  power  in  maturity;  while  the 
dulness  of  boyhood  is  sometimes  strik¬ 
ingly  contrasted  with  the  intellectual 
energy  of  after-years.  Newton,  when  a 
boy,  was  weakly,  and  he  showed  no  par- 
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ticular  aptitude  at  school;  but  in  his 
eighteenth  year  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  soon  afterward  astonished  his  teach¬ 
ers  by  his  power  of  dealing  with  geometri¬ 
cal  problems.  During  his  quiet  youth  his 
brain  was  slowly  preparing  itself  to  be 
the  organ  of  those  energies  which  he 
subsequently  displayed. 

By  myriad  blows  (to  use  a  Lucretian 
phrase)  the  image  and  superscription  of 
the  external  world  are  stamped  as  states 
of  consciousness  upon  the  organism,  the 
depth  of  the  impression  depending  upon 
the  number  of  the  blows.  When  two  or 
more  phenomena  occur  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  invariably  together,  they  are 
stamped  to  the  same  depth  or  to’  the 
same  relief,  and  indissolubly  connected. 
And  here  we  come  to  the  threshold  of  a 
great  question.  Seeing  that  he  could  in 
no  way  rid  himself  of  the  consciousness 
of  Space  and  Time,  Kant  assumed  them 
to  be  necessary  “  forms  of  thought,”  the 
moulds  and  shapes  into  which  our  intui¬ 
tions  are  thrown,  belonging  to  ourselves 
solely  and  without  objective  existence. 
With  unexpected  power  and  success  Mr. 
Spencer  brings  the  hereditary-experience 
theory,  as  he  holds  it,  to  bear  upon  this 
question.  “  If  there  exist  certain  exter¬ 
nal  relations  which  are  experienced  by 
all  organisms  at  all  instants  of  their  wak¬ 
ing  lives — relations  which  are  absolutely 
constant  and  universal — there  will  be 
established  answering  internal  relations 
that  are  absolutely  constant  and  univer¬ 
sal.  Such  relations  we  have  in  those  of 
Space  and  Time.  As  the  substratum  of 
aU  other  relations  of  the  Non- Ego,  they 
must  be  responded  to  by  conceptions 
that  are  the  substrata  of  all  other  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Ego.  Being  the  constant 
and  infinitely  repeated  elements  of 
thought,  they  must  become  the  automa¬ 
tic  elements  of  thought — the  elements  of 
thought  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid 
of — the  ‘  forms  of  intuition.’  ” 

Throughout  this  application  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  “  Law  of  Inseparable  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  Mr.  Spencer  stands  on  totally 
different  ground  from  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  invoking  the  registered  experiences 
of  the  race  instead  of  the  experiences  of 
the  individual.  His  overthrow  of  Mr. 
Mill’s  restriction  of  experience  is,  I 
think,  complete.  That  restriction  ig¬ 
nores  the  power  of  organizing  experience 
furnished  at  the  outset  to  each  indivi- 
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dual ;  it  ignores  the  different  degrees  of 
this  power  possessed  by  different  races 
and  by  different  individuals  of  the  same 
race.  Were  there  not  in  the  human 
brain  a  potency  antecedent  to  all  experi¬ 
ence,  a  dog  or  cat  ought  to  be  as  capable 
of  education  as  a  man.  These  predeter¬ 
mined  internal  relations  are  independent 
of  the  experiences  of  the  individual. 
The  human  brain  is  the  “  organized  re¬ 
gister  of  infinitely  numerous  experiences 
received  during  the  evolution  of  life,  or 
rather  during  the  evolution  of  that  series 
of  organisms  through  which  the  human 
organism  has  been  reached.  The  effects 
of  the  most  uniform  and  frequent  of 
these  experiences  have  been  successively 
bequeathed,  principal  and  interest,  and 
have  slowly  mounted  to  that  high  intelli¬ 
gence  which  lies  latent  in  the  brain  of  the 
infant.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  inhabits  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic 
inches  more  of  brain  than  the  Papuan. 
Thus  it  happens  that  faculties,  as  of  mu¬ 
sic,  which  scarcely  exist  in  some  inferior 
races,  become  congenital  in  superior 
ones.  Thus  it  happens  that  out  of  sava¬ 
ges  unable  to  count  up  to  the  number  of 
their  fingers,  and  speaking  a  language 
containing  only  nouns  and  verbs,  arise  at 
length  out  Newtons  and  Shakespeares.” 

At  the  outset  of  this  address  it  was 
stated  that  physical  theories  which  lie 
beyond  experience  are  divided  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  abstraction  from  experience.  It 
is  instructive  to  note  from  this  point  of 
view  the  successive  introduction  of  new 
conceptions.  The  idea  of  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  was  preceded  by  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  attraction  of  iron  by  a 
magnet,  and  of  light  bodies  by  rubbed 
amber.  The  polarity  of  magnetism  and 
electricity  appealed  to  the  senses ;  and 
thus  became  the  substratum  of  the  con¬ 
ception  that  atoms  and  molecules  are 
endowed  with  definite,  attractive,  and 
repellent  poles,  by  the  play  of  which  de¬ 
finite  forms  of  crystalline  architecture  are 
produced.  Thus  molecular  force  becomes 
structural.  It  required  no  great  bold¬ 
ness  of  thought  to  extend  its  play  into 
organic  Nature,  and  to  recognize  in 
molecular  force  the  agency  by  which 
both  plants  and  animals  are  built  up.  In 
this  way,  out  of  experience  arise  concep- 
'tions  which  are  wholly  ultra-experiential. 

The  origination  of  life  is  a  point  light¬ 
ly  touched  upon,  if  at  all,  by  Mr.  Darw’in 
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and  Mr.  Spencer.  Diminishing  gradual¬ 
ly  the  number  of  progenitors,  Darwin 
comes  at  length  to  one  “  primordial 
form but  he  does  not  say,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  how  he  supposes  this  form  to 
have  been  introduced.  He  quotes  with 
satisfaction  the  words  of  a  celebrated 
author  and  divine  who  had  “gradually 
learned  to  see  that  it  is  just  as  noble  a 
conception  of  the  Deity  to  believe  He 
created  a  few  original  forms,  capable  of 
self-development  into  other  and  needful 
forms,  as  to  believe  that  He  required  a 
fresh  act  of  creation  to  supply  the  voids 
caused  by  the  action  of  his  laws.”  What 
Mr.  Darwin  thinks  of  this  view  of  the 
introduction  of  life  I  do  not  know. 
Whether  he  does  or  does  not  introduce 
his  “  primordial  form”  by  a  creative  act, 
I  do  not  know.  But  the  question  will 
inevitably  be  asked,  “  How  came  the 
form  there  ?”  With  regard  to  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  number  of  created  forms, 
one  does  not  see  that  much  advantage  is 
gained  by  it.  The  anthropomorphism, 
which  it  seemed  the  object  of  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  to  set  aside,  is  as  hrmly  associated 
with  the  creation  of  a  few  forms  as  with 
the  creation  of  a  multitude.  We  need 
.  clearness  and  thoroughness  here.  Two 

;  courses,  and  two  only,  are  possible. 

'  Either  let  us  open  our  doors  freely  to  the 

I  conception  of  creative  acts,  or,  abandon- 

;  ing  them,  let  us  radically  change  our  no- 

I  tions  of  matter.  If  we  look  at  matter  as 

*  pictured  by  Democritus,  and  as  defined 
for  generations  in  our  scientific  text¬ 
books,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  any 
form  of  life  coming  out  of  jt  would  be 
sufficient  to  render  any  other  hypothesis 
preferable ;  but  the  definitions  of  matter 
given  in  our  text-books  were  intended  to 
cover  its  purely  physical  and  mechanical 
properties.  And,  taught  as  we  have 
been  to  regard  these  definitions  as  com¬ 
plete,  we  naturally  and  rightly  reject  the 
monstrous  notion  that  out  of  such  matter 
any  form  of  life  could  possibly  arise. 
But  are  the  definitions  complete  ? 
Everything  depends  on  the  answer  to  be 
given  to  this  question.  Trace  the  line 
of  life  backward,  and  see  it  approaching 
more  and  more  to  what  we  call  the  pure¬ 
ly  physical  condition.  We  reach  at 
len^h  those  organisms  which  I  have 
compared  to  drops  of  oil  suspended  in  a 
I  mixture  of  alcohol-and-water.  We  reach 

the  protogerus  of  Haeckel,  in  which  we 


have  “a  type  distinguishable  from  a 
fragment  of  albumen  only  by  its  finely- 
granular  character.”  Can  we  pause 
here  ?  We  break  a  magnet,  and  find  two 
poles  in  each  of  its  fragments.  We  con¬ 
tinue  the  process  of  breaking,  but,  how¬ 
ever  small  the  parts,  each  carries  with  it, 
though  enfeebled,  the  polarity  of  the 
whole.  And,  when  we  can  break  no 
longer,  we  prolong  the  intellectual  vision 
to  the  polar  molecules.  Are  we  not 
urged  to  do  something  similar  in  the  case 
of  life?  Is  there  not  a  temptation  to 
close  to  some  extent  with  Lucretius, 
when  he  affirms  that  “  Nature  is  seen  tq 
do  all  things  sp>ontaneously  of  herself 
without  the  meddling  of  the  gods  ?”  or 
with  Bruno,  when  he  declares  that  Mat¬ 
ter  is  not  “that  mere  empty  capacity 
which  philosophers  have  pictured  her  to 
be,  but  the  universal  mother  who  brings 
forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of  her  own 
womb  ?”  The  questions  here  raised  are 
inevitable.  They  are  approaching  us 
with  accelerated  speed,  and  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are 
introduced  with  reverence  or  irreve¬ 
rence.  Abandoning  all  disguise,  the 
confession  that  I  feel  bound  to  make  be¬ 
fore  you  is  that  I  prolong  the  vision 
backward  across  the  boundary  of  the 
experimental  evidence,  and  discern  in 
that  matter,  which  we  in  our  ignorance, 
notwithstanding  our  professed  reve¬ 
rence  for  its  Creator,  have  hitherto  co¬ 
vered  with  opprobrium,  the  promise  and 
potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of 
life. 

The  “materialism”  here  enunciated 
may  be  different  from  what  you  suppose, 
and  I  therefore  crave  your  gracious  pa¬ 
tience  to  the  end.  “  The  question  of  an 
external  world,”  says  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  “is 
the  great  battle-ground  of  metaphysics.”* 
Mr.  Mill  himself  reduces  external  phe¬ 
nomena  to  “possibilities  of  sensation.” 
Kant,  as  we  have  seen,  made  time  and 
space  “forms”  of  our  own  intuitions. 
Fichte,  having  first  by  the  inexorable  lo¬ 
gic  of  his  understanding  proved  himself 
to  be  a  mere  link  in  that  chain  of  eternal 
causation  which  holds  so  rigidly  in  Na¬ 
ture,  violently  broke  the  chain  by  mak¬ 
ing  Nature,  and  all  that  it  inherits,  an 
apparition  of  his  own  mind.f  And  it  is 

*  “  Examination  of  Hamilton,"  p.  r54,  J 

f  “  Bestimmung  des  Menschen." 
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by  no  means  easy  to  combat  such  no¬ 
tions.  For,  when  I  say  I  see  you,  and 
that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it, 
the  reply  is,  that  what  I  am  really  con¬ 
scious  of  is  an  affection  of  my  own  reti¬ 
na.  And  if  I  urge  that  I  can  check  my 
sight  of  you  by  touching  you,  the  retort 
would  be  that  I  am  equally  transgressing 
the  limits  of  fact ;  for  what  I  am  really 
conscious  of  is,  not  that  you  are  there,' 
but  that  the  nerves  of  my  hand  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  change.  All  we  hear,  and  see, 
and  touch,  and  taste,  and  smell,  are,  it 
would  be  urged,  mere  variations  of  our 
own  condition,  beyond  which,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  hair’s  breadth,  we  cannot 
go.  That  anything  answering  to  our 
impressions  exists  outside  of  ourselves  is 
not  a  fact,  but  an  inference,  to  which  all 
validity  would  be  denied  by  an  idealist 
like  Berkeley,  or  by  a  skeptic  like  Hume. 
Mr.  Spencer  takes  another  line.  With 
him,  as  with  the  uneducated  man,  there 
is  no  doubt  or  question  as  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  an  external  world.  But  he  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  uneducated,  who  think  that 
the  world  really  is  what  consciousness 
represents  it  to  be.  Our  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness  are  mere  symbols  of  an  outside 
entity  which  produces  them  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  order  of  their  succession,  but 
the  real  nature  of  which  we  can  never 
know.*  In  fact,  the  whole  process  of 
evolution  is  the  manifestation  of  a  Pow¬ 
er  absolutely  inscrutable  to  the  intellect 
of  man.  As  little  in  our  day  as  in  the 
days  of  Job,  can  man,  by  searching,  find 


*  In  a  paper,  at  once  popular  and  profound, 
entitled  “  Recent  Progress  in  the  Theory  of 
V’ision,”  contained  in  the  volume  of  lectures 
by  Helmholtz  published  by  Longmans,  this 
symbolism  of  our  states  of  consciousness  is 
also  dwelt  upon.  The  impressions  of  sense  are 
the  mere  signs  of  external  things.  In  this  pa¬ 
per  Helmholtz  contends  strongly  against  the 
view  that  the  consciousness  of  space  is  in¬ 
born  ;  and  he  evidently  doubts  the  power  of 
the  chick  to  pick  up  grains  of  corn  without 
^ome  preliminary  lessons.  On  this  point,  he 
says,  further  experiments  are  needed.  Such 
experiments  have  been  since  made  by  Mr. 
Spaulding,  aided,  I  believe,  in  some  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  by  the  accomplished  and  deeply- 
lamented  Lady  Amberley  ;  and  they  seem  to 
prove  conclusively  that  the  chick  does  not 
need  a  single  moment’s  tuition  to  teach  it  to 
stand,  run,  govern  the  muscles  of  its  eyes,  and 
peck.  Helmholtz,  however,  is  contending 
against  the  notion  of  preSstablished  harmony : 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  his  views  as  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  experiences  of  race  or  breed. 


this  Power  out.  Considered  fundamen¬ 
tally,  it  is  by  the  operation  of  an  insolu¬ 
ble  mystery  that  life  is  evolved,  species 
differentiated,  and  mind  unfolded  from 
their  prepotent  elements  in  the  immea¬ 
surable  past.  There  is,  you  will  observe, 
no  very  rank  materialism  here. 

The  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu¬ 
tion  consists,  not  in  an  experimental  de¬ 
monstration  (for  the  subject  is  hardly  ac¬ 
cessible  to  this  mode  of  proof),  but  in  its 
general  harmony  with  the  method  of  Na¬ 
ture  as  hitherto  known.  From  contrast, 
moreover,  it  derives  enormous  relative 
strength.  On  the  one  side  we  have  a 
theory  (if  it  could  with  any  propriety  be 
so  called)  derived,  as  were  the  theories  re¬ 
ferred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  address, 
not  from  the  study  of  Nature,  but  from 
the  observation  of  men — a  theory  ivhich 
converts  the  Power  whose  garment  is 
seen  in  the  visible  universe  into  an  Arti¬ 
ficer,  fashioned  after  the  human  model, 
and  acting  by  broken  efforts  as  man  is 
seen  to  act.  On  the  other  side  we  have 
the  conception  that  all  we  see  around  us, 
and  all  we  feel  within  us — the  phenome¬ 
na  of  physical  Nature  as  well  as  those  of 
the  human  mind — have  their  unsearcha¬ 
ble  roots  in  a  cosmical  life,  if  I  dare  ap¬ 
ply  the  term,  an  infinitesimal  span  of 
which  only  is  offered  to  the  investigation 
of  man.  And  even  this  span  is  only 
knowable  in  part.  We  can  trace  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  nervous' system,  and  cor¬ 
relate  with  it  the  parallel  phenomena  of 
sensation  and  thought.  We  see  with  un¬ 
doubting  certainty  that  they  go  hand  in 
hand.  But  we  try  to  soar  in  a  vacuum 
the  moment  we  seek  to  comprehend  the 
connection  between  them.  An  Archi¬ 
medean  fulcrum  is  here  required  which 
the  human  mind  cannot  command ;  and 
the  effort  to  solve  the  problem,  to  borrow' 
an  illustration  from  an  illustrious  friend 
of  mine,  is  like  the  effort  of  a  man  tfying 
to  lift  himself  by  his  own  waistband.  All 
that  has  been  here  said  is  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  this  fundamental  truth. 
When  “nascent  senses’’  are  spoken  of, 
when  “  the  differentiation  of  a  tissue  at 
first  vaguely  sensitive  all  over’’  iss{>oken 
of,  and  when  these  processes  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  “  the  modification  of  an  or¬ 
ganism  by  its  environment,’’  the  same 
parallelism,  without  contact  or  even  ap¬ 
proach  to  contact,  is  implied.  There  is 
no  fusion  possible  between  the  two 
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classes  of  facts — no  motor  energy  in  the 
intellect  of  man  to  carry  it  without  logi¬ 
cal  rupture  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Further,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  de¬ 
rives  man,  in  his  totality,  from  the  inter¬ 
action  of  organism  and  environment 
through  countless  ages  past.  The  hu¬ 
man  understanding,  for  example — the 
faculty  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  turned  so 
skillfully  round  upon  its  own  antecedents 
— is  itself  a  result  of  the  play  between 
organism  and  environment  through  cos¬ 
mic  ranges  of  time.  Never  surely  did 
prescription  plead  so  irresistible  a  claim. 
But  then  it  comes  to  pass  that,  over  and 
above  his  understanding,  there  are  many 
other  things  appertaining  to  man  whose 
prescriptive  rights  are  quite  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  understanding  itself.  It  is  a 
result,  for  example,  of  the  play  of  orga¬ 
nism  and  environment  that  sugar  is 
sweet  and  that  aloes  are  bitter,  that  the 
smell  of  henbane  differs  from  the  per¬ 
fume  of  a  rose.  Such  facts  of  conscious¬ 
ness  (for  which,  by-the-way,  no  adequate 
reason  has  ever  yet  been  rendered)  are 
quite  as  old  as  the  understanding  itself, 
and  many  other  things  can  boast  an 
equally  ancient  origin.  Mr.  Spencer  at 
one  place  refers  to  that  most  powerful  of 
passions — the  amatory  passion — as  one 
which,  when  it  first  occurs,  is  antecedent 
to  all  relative  experience  whatever,  and 
we  may  pass  its  claim  as  being  at  least 
as  ancient  and  as  valid  as  that  of  the 
understanding  itself.  Then  there  are 
such  things  woven  into  the  texture  of 
man  as  the  feeling  of  awe,  reverence, 
wonder — and  not  alone  the  sexual  love 
just  referred  to,  but  the  love  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  physical  and  moral,  in  Nature, 
poetry,  and  art.  There  is  also  that 
deep-set  feeling  which,  since  the  earliest 
dawn  of  history,  and  probably  for  ages 
prior  to  all  history,  incorporated  itself  in 
the  religions  of  the  world.  You  who 
have  escaped  from  these  religions  in  the 
high-and-dry  light  of  the  understanding 
may  deride  them ;  but  in  so  doing  you 
deride  accidents  of  form  merely,  and  fail 
to  touch  the  immovable  basis  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  sentiment  in  the  emotional  nature  of 
man.  To  yield  this  sentiment  reasona¬ 
ble  satisfaction  is  the  problem  of  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  present  hour.  And  gro¬ 
tesque  in  relation  to  scientific  culture  as 
many  of  the  religions  of  the  world 
have  been  and  are — dangerous,  nay  de- 
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structive,  to  the  dearest  privileges  of 
freemen  as  some  of  them  undoubtedly 
have  been,  and  would,  if  they  could,  be 
again — it  will  be  wise  to  recognize  them 
as  the  forms  of  force,  mischievous  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  intrude  on  the  region  of  know¬ 
ledge,  over  which  it  holds  no  command, 
but  capable  of  being  guided  by  liberal 
thought  to  noble  issues  in  the  region  of 
emotion,  which  is  its  proper  sphere.  It 
is  vain  to  oppose  this  force  with  a  view 
to  its  extirpation.  What  we  should  op¬ 
pose,  to  the  death  if  necessary,  is  every 
attempt  to  found  upon  this  elemental  bias 
of  man’s  nature  a  system  which  should 
exercise  despotic  sway  over  his  intellect. 
I  do  not  fear  any  such  consummation. 
Science  has  already,  to  some  extent, 
leavened  the  world,  and  it  will  leaven  it 
more  and  more.  I  should  look  upon  the 
.mild  light  of  science  breaking  in  upon 
the  minds  of  the  youth  of  Ireland,  and 
strengthening  gradually  to  the  perfect 
day,  as  a  surer  check  to  any  intellectual 
or  spiritual  tyranny  which  might  threaten 
this  island,  than  the  laws  of  princes  or  the 
swords  of  emperors.  Where  is  the  cause 
of  fear  ?  We  fought  and  won  our  battle 
even  in  the  middle  ages,  why  should  we 
doubt  the  issue  of  a  conflict  now  ? 

The  impregnable  position  of  science 
may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  All 
religious  theories,  schemes,  and  systems 
which  embrace  notions  of  cosmogony,  or 
which  otherwise  reach  into  its  domain, 
must,  in  so  far  as  they  do  this,  submit  to 
the  control  of  science,  and  relinquish  all 
thought  of  controlling  it.  Acting  other¬ 
wise  proved  disastrous  in  the  past,  and  it 
is  simply  fatuous  to-day.  Every  system 
which  would  escape  the  fate  of  an  orga¬ 
nism  too  rigid  to  adjust  itself  to  its  envi¬ 
ronment,  must  be  plastic  to  the  extent 
that  the  growth  of  knowledge  demands. 
When  this  truth  has  been  thoroughly 
taken  in,  rigidity  will  be  relaxed,  exclu¬ 
siveness  diminished,  things  now  deemed 
essential  will  be  dropped,  and  elements 
now  rejected  will  be  assimilated.  The 
lifting  of  the  life  is  the  essential  pKjint, 
and  as  long  as  dogmatism,  fanaticism, 
and  intolerance,  are  kept  out,  various 
modes  of  leverage  may  be  employed  to 
raise  life  to  a  higher  level.  Science  itself 
not  unfrequently  derives  motive-p>ower 
from  an  ultra-scientific  source.  W’hewell 
speaks  of  enthusiasm  of  temper  as  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  science;  but  he  means  the 
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enthusiasm  of  weak  heads.  There  is  a 
strong  and  resolute  enthusiasm  in  which 
science  finds  an  ally;  and  it  is  to  the 
lowering  of  this  fire  rather  than  to  a  di¬ 
minution  of  intellectual  insight  that  the 
lessening  productiveness  of  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  their  mature  years  is  to  be  as¬ 
cribed.  Mr.  Buckle  sought  to  detach  in¬ 
tellectual  achievement  from  moral  force. 
He  greatly  erred;  for,  without  moral 
force  to  whip  it  into  action,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  intellect  would  be  poor  in¬ 
deed. 

It  has  been  said  that  science  divorces 
itself  from  literature.  The  statement, 
like  so  many  others,  arises  from  lack  of 
knowledge.  A  glance  at  the  less  techni¬ 
cal  writings  of  its  leaders — of  its  Helm¬ 
holtz,  its  Huxley,  and  its  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond — would  show.what  breadth  of  lite¬ 
rary  culture  they  command.  Where, 
among  modem  writers  can  you  find  their 
superiors  in  clearness  and  vigor  of  lite¬ 
rary  style  ?  Science  desires  no  isolation, 
but  freely  combines  with  every  effort  to¬ 
ward  the  bettering  of  man’s  estate.  Sin¬ 
gle-handed,  and  supported  not  by  out¬ 
ward  sympathy,  but  by  inward  force,  it 
has  built  at  least  one  great  wing  of  the 
raany-mansioned  home  which  man  in  his 
totality  demands.  And  if  rough  walls 
and  protruding  rafter-ends  indicate  that 
on  one  side  the  edifice  is  still  incomplete, 
it  is  only  by  wise  combination  of  the  parts 
required  with  those  already  irrevocably 
built  that  we  can  hope  for  completeness. 
There  is  no  necessary  incongruity  be¬ 
tween  what  has  been  accomplished  and 
what  remains  to  be  done.  The  moral 
glow  of  Socrates,  which  we  all  feel  by  ig¬ 
nition,  has  in 'it  nothing  incompatible 
with  the  physics  of  Anaxagoras  which  he 
so  much  scorned,  but  which  he  would 
hardly  scorn  to-day.  And  here  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  one  among  us,  hoary,  but  still 
strong,  whose  prophet-voice  some  thirty 
years  ago,  far  more  than  any  other  of  this 
age,  unlocked  whatever  of  life  and  noble¬ 
ness  lay  latent  in  its  most  gifted  minds 
— one  fit  to  stand  beside  Socrates  or  the 
Maccabean  Eleazar,  and  to  dare  and 
suffer  all  that  they  suffered  and  dared — 
fit,  as  he  once  said  of  Fichte,  “  to  have 
been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  have 
discoursed  of  beauty  and  virtue  in  the 
groves  of  Academe.”  With  a  capacity 
to  grasp  physical  principles,  which  his 
friend  Goethe  did  not  possess,  and  which 
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even  total  lack  of  exercise  has  not  been 
able  to  reduce  to  atrophy,  it  is  the 
world’s  loss  that  he,  in  the  vigor  of  his 
years,  did  not  open  his  mind  and  sympa¬ 
thies  to  science,  and  make  its  conclusions 
a  portion  of  his  message  to  mankind. 
Marvellously  endowed  as  he  was — equal¬ 
ly  equipped  on  the  side  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  understanding — he  might  have 
done  much  toward  teaching  us  how  to 
reconcile  the  claims  of  both,  and  to  en¬ 
able  them  in  coming  times  to  dwell  toge¬ 
ther  in  unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of 
peace. 

And  now  the  end  is  come.  With 
more  time,  or  greater  strength  and 
knowledge,  what  has  been  here  said 
might  have ‘been  better  said,  while  wor¬ 
thy  matters  here  omitted  might  have  re¬ 
ceived  fit  expression.  But  there  would 
have  been  no  material  deviation  from 
the  views  set  forth.  As  regards  myself, 
they  are  not  the  growth  of  a  day ;  and  as 
regards  you,  I  thought  you  ought  to 
know  the  environment  which,  with  or 
without  your  consent,  is  rapidly  sur¬ 
rounding  you,  and  in  relation  to  which 
some  adjustment  on  your  part  may  be 
necessary.  A  hint  of  Hamlet’s,  however, 
teaches  us  all  how  the  troubles  of  com¬ 
mon  life  may  be  ended ;  and  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible  for  you  and  me  to  pur¬ 
chase  intellectual  peace  at  the  price 
of  intellectual  death.  The  world  is  not 
without  refuges  of  this  description ;  nor 
is  it  wanting  in  persons  who  seek  their 
shelter  and  try  to  persuade  others  to  do 
the  same.  I  would  exhort  you  to  refuse 
such  shelter,  and  to  scorn  such  base  re¬ 
pose — to  accept,  if  the  choice  be  forced 
upon  you,  commotion  before  stagnation, 
the  leap  of  the  torrent  before  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  swamp.  In  the  one  there  is 
at  all  events  life,  and  therefore  hope ;  in 
the  other,  none.  I  have  touched  on  de¬ 
batable  questions,  and  led  you  over  dan¬ 
gerous  ground — and  this  partly  with  the 
view  of  telling  you,  and  through  you  the 
world,  that  as  regards  these  questions 
science  claims  unrestricted  right  of 
search.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  say  that 
the  views  of  Lucretius  and  Bruno,  of 
Darwin  and  Spencer,  may  be  wrong. 
Here  I  should  agree  with  you,  deeming 
it  indeed  certain  that  these  views  will 
undergo  modification.  But  the  point  is, 
that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  we  claim 
the  freedom  to  discuss  them.  The 
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ground  which  they  cover  is  scientific 
ground;  and  the  right  claimed  is  one 
made  good  through  tribulation  and  an¬ 
guish,  inflicted  and  endured  in  darker 
times  than  ours,  but  resulting  in  the  im¬ 
mortal  victories  which  science  has  won 
for  the  human  race.  I  would  set  forth 
equally  the  inexorable  advance  of  man’s 
understanding  in  the  path  of  knowledge, 
and  the  unquenchable  claims  of  his 
emotional  nature  which  the  understand¬ 
ing  can  never  satisfy.  The  world  em¬ 
braces  not  only  a  Newton,  but  a  Shake¬ 
speare — not  only  a  Boyle,  but  a  Raphael 
— not  only  a  Kant,  but  a  Beethoven — 
not  only  a  Darwin,  but  a  Carlyle.  Not 
in  each  of  these,  but  in  all,  is  human  na¬ 
ture  whole.  They  are  not  opposed,  but 
supplementary — not  mutually  exclusive, 
but  reconcilable.  And  if,  still  unsatis¬ 
fied,  the  human  mind,  with  the  yearning 
of  a  pilgrim  for  his  distant  home,  will 


turn  to  the  mystery  from  which  it  has 
emerged,  seeking  so  to  fashion  it  as  to 
give  unity  to  thought  and  faith,  so  long 
as  this  is  done,  not  only  without  intole¬ 
rance  or  bigotry  of  any  kind,  but  with 
the  enlightened  recognition  that  ultimate 
fixity  of  conception  is  here  unattainable, 
and  that  each  succeeding  age  must  be 
held  free  to  fashion  the  mystery  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  own  needs — then,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  restrictions  of  mate¬ 
rialism,  I  would  affirm  this  to  be  a  field 
for  the  noblest  exercise  of  what,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  knowing  faculties,  may  be 
called  the  creative  faculties  of  man. 
Here,  however,  I  must  quit  a  theme  too 
great  for  me  to  handle,  but  which  will  be 
handled  by  the  loftiest  minds  ages  after 
you  and  I,  like  streaks  of  morning  cloud, 
shall  have  melted  into  the  infinite  azure 
of  the  past. 
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The  recent  utterance  of  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  against  Woman  Suffrage  has  been 
for  many  friends  of  the  cause,  it  may  be 
confessed,  a  painful  surprise.  It  seemed 
strange  and  almost  portentous  that  the 
voice  which  had  been  so  often,  so  bold¬ 
ly,  and  so  eloquently  raised  on  behalf  of 
liberal  principles,  should  suddenly  be 
heard  issuing  from  the  Conservative 
camp,  in  opposition  to  a  measure  which 
many  Liberals  regard  as  amongst  the 
most  important  of  pending  reforijis.  No 
one,  however,  who  has  read  Mr.  Smith’s 
essay  will  have  any  doubt  that  the  opi¬ 
nions  expressed  in  it — urged  as  they  are 
with  all  his  characteristic  energy — are  as 
genuine  and  sincere  as  anything  he  has 
ever  written  on  the  Liberal  side.  Whe¬ 
ther  he  has  made  any  converts  to  his 
views  amongst  the  supporters  of  the 
movement  he  has  attacked,  is  more  than 
I  can  say ;  but  as  one  of  those  who  have 
not  been  convinced  by  his  reasonings,  I 
wish  to  state  in  what  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  and  why,  having  given 
them  my  best  consideration,  I  still  remain 
in  my  former  state  of  mind. 

There  is  one  portion  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
remarks  into  which,  I  may  as  well  say 


here  at  the  outset,  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  him.  I  refer  to  what  he  has  said 
of  Mr.  Mill’s  relations  with  his  wife,  and 
of  his  estimate  of  her  mental  powers. 
These  are  points  respecting  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  data  do  not  exist,  at  least 
within  reach  of  the  general  public,  for 
forming  a  trustworthy  opinion.  They 
are,  moreover,  absolutely  irrelevant  to 
the  practical  controversy,  which  should 
be  decided,  as  Mr.  Smith  himself  in  his 
essay  confesses,  “  on  its  merits,”  “  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  whole  community”  being 
the  test,  and  not  by  what  people  may 
think  as  to  the  life  and  opinions  of  any 
individual,  however  eminent.  Further, 
their  discussion  cannot  but  inflict  the 
keenest  pain  on  more  than  one  living 
person,  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
are  precluded  from  defending  those 
whom  they  hold  dear.  To  employ  such 
arguments,  therefore,  is  to  use  poisoned 
shafts;  and  I  should  have  thought  that 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  would  be  about  the 
last  man  living  to  resort  to  such  modes 
of  warfare. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  topic  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smith  into  this  discussion,  which 
might,  if  not  with  advantage,  at  least 
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without  detriment  to  his  argument,  have 
been  omitted.  In  his  criticism  of  Mr. 
Mill’s  view  of  the  historical  origin  of  the 
present  disabilities  of  women,  there  is 
much,  the  connection  of  which  with  the 
practical  question  now  before  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discern. 
When  indeed  Mr.  Mill  first  took  the 
question  up,  the  discussion  of  this  aspect 
of  the  case  was  imperatively  demanded ; 
because  the  thing  then  to  be  done  was, 
not  simply  to  find  arguments  to  prove 
the  expediency  of  admitting  women  to 
the  suffrage,  but  first  of  all,  and  most 
difficult  of  all,  to  gain  a  hearing  for  his 
cause — to  make  some  impression  on  the 
solid  mass  of  prejudice  that  was  arrayed 
against  any  consideration  of  the  subject ; 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  showing 
the  factitious  nature  of  the  existing  rela-  _ 
tion  of  the  sexes.  Accordingly  Mr.  Mill 
addressed  himself  to  this  task,  and  in  his 
work  on  the  ‘  Subjection  of  Women’  de¬ 
duced  their  disabilities  from  that  primi¬ 
tive  condition  of  the  human  race  in 
which  man  employed  his  superior  physi¬ 
cal  strength  to  coerce  woman  to  his  will. 
Such  being  the  origin  of  the  subjection 
of  women,  the  disabilities  complained  of 
Mr.  Mill  regarded  as,  in  ethnological 
phrase,  “  survivals”  from  a  state  of  socie¬ 
ty  in  which  physical  force  was  supreme. 
To  this  explanation  Mr.  Smith  demurs, 
and  contends  that  the  “  lot  of  the  woman 
has  not  been  determined  by  the  will  of  the 
man,  at  least  in  any  considerable  de¬ 
gree.”  According  to  him  it  had  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  those  circumstances  which  made  it 
expedient,  on  public  grounds,  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  civilization  the  family 
should  be  socially,  legally,  and  political¬ 
ly  a  unit.  Into  this  portion  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  however,  I  cannot  see  that 
there  would  be  any  advantage  in  enter¬ 
ing.  Whether  Mr.  Mill  was  right  or 
wrong  in  his  view  of  the  historical  ques¬ 
tion,  he  was  at  all  events  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  purpose  for  which  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  discussion.  He  has  secur¬ 
ed  a  hearing  for  the  cause  of  woman,  so 
effectually,  that  we  may  now  at  least  feel 
confident  that  it  will  not  be  ultimately 
decided  on  other  grounds  than  those  of 
reason  and  justice.  Nor  does  it  in  truth 
matter  whether  in  approaching  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  woman  suffrage  we  adopt  Mr. 
Mill's  or  Mr.  Smith’s  theory.  Both  alike 
r^ard  the  existing  disabilities  of  women 


as  “survivals” — Mr.  Mill,  as  survivals 
from  a  very  early  period  in  which  physi¬ 
cal  force  was  supreme ;  Mr.  Smith,  as  sur¬ 
vivals  from  the  state  of  things  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
patriarchal  family ;  but  both  as  survivals, 
and  therefore  as  belonging  to  a  condition 
of  life  which  has  passed  away.  The 
point  is  thus  of  purely  archaeological  in¬ 
terest,  while  the  real  question  now  before 
the  public  is,  not  as  to  the  origin  of  wo¬ 
man’s  disabilities,  but  as  to  their  present 
expediency ;  “  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community,”  to  borrow  once  more  Mr. 
Smith’s  language,  being  “  the  test.” 

In  the  Bill  lately  before  Parliament  the 
intention  of  the  framers,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  was  to  confer  the  suffrage  on  wi¬ 
dows  and  spinsters  only ;  married  women 
having  been  expressly  excluded  from  its 
operation.  Mr.  Smith,  in  entering  on 
the  discussion,  is  naturally  anxious  to 
deal  with  the  question  in  its  broadest 
form,  and  accordingly  declines  to  be 
bound  by  this  limited  conception  of  it. 
He  may  be  perfectly  justified  in  this 
course ;  but  the  reasons  given  by  him  for 
extending  the  scope  of  the  controversy 
are  by  no  means  convincing.  To  say 
that  “  marriage  could  hardly  be  treated 
as  politically  penal  ”  is  to  put  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  his  view  into  a  neat  phrase ; 
but  Englishmen  have  not  hitherto  been 
much  governed  by  phrases,  and  I  hope 
they  are  not  now  going  to  begin  to  be. 
The  political  disqualification  which  at¬ 
taches  to  the  military  and  naval  services, 
as  well  as  to  some  branches  of  the  civil 
service,  might  also  be  described  as  a 
“  penal  ”  incident  of  those  honorable 
callings,  but  it  is  nevertheless  maintain¬ 
ed  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  people 
come  to  believe  that  it  is  advantageous 
to  give  the  suffrage  to  widows  and  spin¬ 
sters,  but  disadvantageous  to  extend  it  to 
married  women,  they  will  set  epigrams  at 
defiance,  and  draw  the  line  exactly  where 
it  is  drawn  in  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Bill.  Again, 
I  deny  altogether  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  logic  of  the  case  that  would  com¬ 
pel  those  who  have  given  the  suffrage  to 
women,  to  take  the  further  step  of  ad¬ 
mitting  them  to  Parliament.  “  Surely,” 
says  Mr.  Smith,  “  she  who  gives  the  man¬ 
date  is  competent  herself  to  carry  ” — on 
the  principle,  I  suppose,  that 

“Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.” 
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But  granting,  for  argument’s  sake,  that 
she  is  competent  to  carry  her  own  man¬ 
date,  it  still  does  not  follow  that  she  is 
competent  to  carry  the  mandates  of 
oiher  people ;  and  this  is  what  the  right 
to  a  seat  in  Parliament  means.  Indeed 
it  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  law  has 
ceased  to  distinguish  between  the  right 
to  vote  and  the  right  to  be  elected  ;*  and 
if  the  distinction  no  longer  exists,  its 
abolition  has  been  due,  not  in  the  least 
to  a  desire  for  logical  consistency,  but 
simply  to  the  fact  that  the  qualification 
required  by  the  law  for  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  found  in  practice  ineffective 
for  its  purpose  and  in  other  ways  mis¬ 
chievous.  If  it  prove  on  full  examina¬ 
tion  that  the  character  and  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  women  are  such  as  to  render  their 
admission  to  Parliament  unadvisable  on 
public  grounds,  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  giving  them  the  suffrage  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  within  their  right  in  taking  their 
stand  at  this  point,  and  in  refusing  to 
grant  them  the  larger  concession.  For 
my  own  part,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
detriment  would  come  from  including 
married  women  with  others  in  the  grant 
of  the  suffrage,  or  from  the  admission  of 
women  to  Parliament,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  argue  the  question  on  the  broader 
ground  on  which  Mr.  Smith  desires  to 
place  it.* 

The  most  important  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr.  Smith  against  the  policy 
under  consideration  is  contained  in  the 
following  passages  : — “  The  question 
whether  female  suffrage  on  an  extended 
scale  is  good  for  the  whole  community 
is  probably  identical,  practically  sp>eak- 
ing,  with  the  question  whether  it  is  good 


*  In  the  case  of  clergfytnen,  as  well  as  in 
other  cases,  the  distinction  is  still  maintained. 

f  I  cannot,  however,  go  the  length  that  Mr. 
Smith  appears  inclined  to  go  in  one  pas¬ 
sage,  where  he  argues,  or  seems  to  argue,  that 
all  who  arc  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  are 
bound  by  their  own  principles  to  vote,  unddr 
all  circumstances,  for  woman  candidates.  He 
would  scarcely,  I  presume,  contend  that  all 
who  are  in  favor  of  Catholic  Emancipation  are 
bound,  when  a  Catholic  offers  himself,  to  vote 
for  one  ;  and,  similarly,  that  those  who  favor 
Jewish  Emancipation  are  bound,  when  they 
can,  to  vote  for  Jews ;  but,  unless  he  is  p:e- 
ared  to  go  this  length,  on  what  ground  does 
e  hold  that  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage 
in  America  must,  “if  they  had  considered  the 
consequences  of  their  own  principles,”  have 
voted  for  Mrs.  Victoria  Woodhull  ? 


for  us  to  have  free  institutions  or  not. 
Absolute  monarchy  is  founded  on  per¬ 
sonal  loyalty.  Free  institutions  are 
founded  on  the  love  of  liberty,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  on  the  preference 
of  legal  to  personal  government.  But 
the  love  of  liberty  and  the  desire  of  be¬ 
ing  governed  by  I4W  alone  appear  to  be 
characteristically  male”  (p.  145).  From 
this  position  Mr.  Smith  concludes  that 
“  to  give  women  the  franchise  is  simply 
to  give  them  the  power  of  putting  an  end 
actually  and  virtually  to  all  franchises 
together."  “  It  may  not  be  easy,”  he  al¬ 
lows,  “  to  say  beforehand  what  course  the 
demolition  of  free  institutions  by  female 
suffrage  would  take."  “  But,”  he  holds, 
“  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  all 
cases,  if  power  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  women,  free  government,  and  with 
it  liberty  of  opinion  would  fall.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  here  indicated  as  likely  to  follow 
from  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  wo¬ 
men  are  sufficiently  serious  ;  and  we 
may  admit  that  a  better  reason  could  not 
easily  be  imagined  for  withholding  any¬ 
thing  from  anybody  than  that  its  conces¬ 
sion  “would  probably  overturn  the  insti¬ 
tutions  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  world 
rest.”  But  the  greatness  of  a  fear  does 
not  prove  that  it  rests  on  solid  grounds ; 
and  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Smith’s  dark  forebod¬ 
ings,  we  hnd  them  $ibout  as  substantial 
as  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of. 
“The  female  need  ot  protection,”  he 
says,  “of  which,  so  long  as  women  re¬ 
main  physically  weak,  and  so  long  as 
they  are  mothers,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
get  rid,  is  apparently  accompanied  by  a 
preference  for  personal  government.” 
“Women  are  priest-ridden;”  but  this 
docs  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  “  reaction¬ 
ary  tendency  characteristic  of  the  sex.” 
The  effect  of  those  physical  and  physio¬ 
logical  peculiarities  is,  Mr.  Smith  thinks, 
to  give  “  an  almost  uniform  bias  to  the 
political  sentiments  of  women;”  this  bias 
being  opposed  to  law  and  liberty,  and  in 
favor  of  personal  government;  so  that 
women  may  be  trusted,  whenever  an  op¬ 
portunity  offers,  to  act  en  masse  for  the 
destruction  of  free  institutions. 

Women  in  these  passages  are  spoken 
of  as  if,  so  to  speak,  in  vacuo :  it  is  not  to 
the  women  of  any  particular  country  or 
age  that  the  description  applies,  but  to 
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woman  in  the  abstract.  In  conformity 
with  this,  the  illustrations  which  follow 
are  taken  by  Mr.  Smith  from  various 
ages  and  countries — I  should  have  said 
with  tolerable  impartiality,  if  it  were  not 
that,  strangely  enough,  scarcely  any  re¬ 
ference  is  made  to  the  women  of  modem 
England.  And  yet  it  is  the  women  of 
modem  England  whose  case  is  in  issue. 
Now  this  is  a  jjoint  of  some  importance ; 
because  it  is  quite  possible,  at  least  as  I 
regard  it — not  being  a  believer  in  “  natu¬ 
ral  rights,” — that  the  suffrage  may  be  as 
good  a  thing  for  women  in  certain  stages 
of  social  progress,  as  for  men,  but  a  bad 
thing  for  both  where  the  social  con¬ 
ditions  are  different.  This  being  so,  it 
is  not  obvious  how  Mr.  Smith  helps 
the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  taking  his  examples  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  ancient  Rome,  Italy,  France, 
the  United  States,  England  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century — in  a  word,  from  any 
source  where  he  can  find  cases  to  suit  his 
purpose,  but  without  the  least  reference 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case. 
I  have  no  desire  to  restrict  unduly  the 
range  of  tb^  discussion ;  but  I  think  that, 
when  examples  are  taken  from  foreign 
countries,  and  still  more  when  they  are 
taken  from  former  ages,  with  a  view  to 
prejudice  the  claims  of  Englishwomen  to 
the  franchise,  some  attempt  should  be 
made  to^  show  that  the  cases  cited  are 
really  jjertinent  to  the  question  in  hand. 

Turning,  then  to  the  persons  and  coun¬ 
try  immediately  concerned,  let  us  consi¬ 
der  how  far  the  state  of  things  here 
affords  any  support  to  Mr.  Smith’s  spe¬ 
culations.  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  there  may  be  priest-ridden  women 
in  England,  p>ossibly  in  considerable 
numbers ;  nor  will  I  dispute  what  some 
well-informed  persons  have  asserted,  that 
the  passing  of  a  woman  suffrage  bill 
would  not  improbably,  at  all  events  for  a 
time,  give  an  accession  of  political  influ¬ 
ence  to  the  clergy.  But  granting  this, 
and  even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  ar¬ 
gument,  Mr.  Smith’s,  theory  as  to  the  na¬ 
tural  bias  of  the  female  mind,  we  are  still 
a  longVvay  off  from  the  terrible  catastro¬ 
phe  that  his  fears  portend.  “  Female 
suffrage,”  he  says,  “  would  give  a  vast  in¬ 
crease  of  power  to  the  clergy but  we 
have' still  to  ask  if  the  English  clergy, 
Church  and  Nonconformist,  are,  as  a 
body,  ready  to  join  in  a  crusade  against 


free  institutions.  I  am  quite  unable  to 
discover  what  the  grounds  are  for  such  a 
supposition;  but  if  this  cannot  be  as¬ 
sumed,  then  their  influence  would  not  be 
exercised  in  the  direction  Mr.  Smith  ap¬ 
prehends,  and  his  fears  for  free  institu¬ 
tions  are  groundless.  Even  if  we  were 
to  make  the  extravagant  supposition  that 
the  clergy  are  to  a  man  in  favor  of  per¬ 
sonal  government  and  absolutism,  there 
would  still  be  husbands,  fathers,  and 
brothers,  whose  appeals  on  behalf  of  free 
government  would  not  surely  pass  alto¬ 
gether  unheeded.  Is  it  being  over  san¬ 
guine  to  assume  that  at  the  worst  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  women  would  be  kept 
back  from  the  polls  to  leave  the  victory 
with  the  cause  that  is  “characteristically 
male  ?” 

In  short,  we  have  only  to  attempt  to 
realize  the  several  conditions,  all  of 
which  would  need  to  be  fulfilled  before  the 
catastrophe  which  Mr.  Smith  dreads  could 
even  be  approached,  in  order  to  perceive 
the  extravagant  improbability,  if  not  in¬ 
trinsic  absurdity,  of  his  apprehensions. 
But  instead  of  attempting  to  follow  fur¬ 
ther  the  possible  consequences  of  social 
and  p>olitical  combinations  which  are 
never  likely  to  have  any  existence  out¬ 
side  Mr.  Smith’s  fancy,  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  theory  he  has  advanc¬ 
ed  as  to  the  mental  constitution  of  wo¬ 
men,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  si>eculatipn.  Women,  it  seems, 
are  so  constituted  by  nature  as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  the  “  love  of  liberty,  and  the 
desire  of  being  governed  bylaw;”  and 
this  results  from  a  “  sentiment  inherent 
in  the  female  temperament,”  “  formed  by 
the  normal  functions  and  circumstances 
of  the  sex.”  Now  if  this  be  so — if  the 
sentiments  of  women  with  regard  to  go¬ 
vernment  and  political  institutions  are 
thus  determined  by  physiological  causes 
too  powerful  to  be  modified  by  education 
and  experience,  then  those  sentiments 
would  in  all  countries  and  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  society  be  essentially  the  same. 
But  is  this  the  fact  ?  On  the  contrary,  is 
it  not  matter  of  common  remark  that  the 
whole  attitude  of  women  towards  politics 
is  strikingly  different  in  different  coun¬ 
tries;  that  it  is  one  thing  in  England, 
another  in  the  United  States,  something 
different  from  either  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  something  different  from  all  in  Tur¬ 
key  and  the  East  ?  and,  not  to  travel  be- 
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yond  the  range  of  the  present  controver¬ 
sy,  do  we  not  find  within  the  United 
Kingdom  almost  every  variety  of  politi¬ 
cal  opinion  prevailing  amongst  women, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
educational  and  social  surroundings  ?  It 
may  be  true  that  the  interest  taken  by 
women  in  politics  has  hitherto  been  in 
general  somewhat  languid;  that,  as  a 
body,  they  are  less  alive  than  men  to  the 
advantages  of  political  liberty  and  of  le¬ 
gal  government.  But  is  not  this  precise¬ 
ly  what  was  to  be  expected,  supposing 
their  political  opinions  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  influences  which  determine  the 
]K)litical  opinions  of  men  .>  As  a  rule  they 
have  from  the  beginning  of  things  been 
excluded  from  politics ;  their  whole  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  contrived,  one  might 
say,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  giving 
to  their  sentiments  an  entirely  different 
bent ;  home  and  private  life  have  been 
inculcated  on  them  as  the  only  proper 
sphere  for  their  ambition ;  yet  in  spite  of 
these  disadvantages,  by  merely  mixing  in 
society  with  men  who  take  an  interest  in 
politics,  a  very  great  number  of  women 
have  come  to  share  that  interest,  while 
there  are  some,  as  Mr.  Smith  admits — I 
will  add  a  rapidly  increasing  number — 
“  eminently  capable  of  understanding  and 
discussing  political  questions.”  Can  it 
be  said  that  of  the  women  who  in  this 
country  take  an  interest  in  politics  the 
bias  of  their  political  sentiments  is  uni¬ 
formly  in  one  direction,^  and  this — the 
direction  of  personal  government  and 
absolutism  ?  I  can  only  say,  if  this  be 
Mr.  Smith’s  experience,  it  is  singularly 
different  from  mine.  No  doubt  there  are 
women  in  abundance  who  care  nothing 
for  politics,  and  who  would  be  quite 
content  to  live  under  any  government 
which  offered  a  fair  promise  6f  peace  and 
security ;  but  may  not  precisely  the  same 
be  said  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
men  even  in  England  ?  Would  it  not  be 
easy  to  find  men  enough,  and  these  by  no 
means  amongst  the  residuum,  who  take  no 
interest  at  all  in  politics,  and  who,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  would  be  willing  to 
hand  over  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race  to-morrow  to  a  Caesar,  to  any  one 
else  who,  they  had  reason  to  believe, 
would  maintain  the  rights  of  property, 
and  keep  their  own  precious  persons 
safe  ?  This  state  of  feeling  amongst  some 
men  is  not  considered  to  prove  that  men 


in  general  are  unfitted  by  nature  for  the 
functions  of  citizenship  under  a  free 
government ;  and  when  we  meet  exactly 
the  same  phenomenon  amongst  women, 
why  are  we  to  deduce  from  it  a  conclu¬ 
sion  which  in  the  case  of  men  we  should 
repudiate  ? 

In  short,  the  patent  facts  of  experience 
in  this  country  (and  if  here  or  anywhere 
the  facts  are  as  I  have  stated  them,  they 
suffice  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Smith’s  theory) 
are  consistent  with  one  supposition  and 
with  one  supposition  only — the  existence 
in  women  of  political  capabilities  which 
may  be  developed  in  almost  any  direc¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It 
may  very  well  be  that,  when  experience 
has  furnished  us  with  sufficient  data  for 
observation,  a  something  will  prove  to  be 
discernible  in  the  political  opinions  of 
the  two  sexes  in  the  nature  of  a  charac¬ 
teristic  quality;  but  at  present  conjec¬ 
ture  upon  this  subject  is  manifestly  pre¬ 
mature;  and  Mr.  Smith’s  arrow,  appa¬ 
rently  shot  at  a  venture,  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  say,  has  not  hit  the  mark.  The 
love  of  liberty  and  the  desire  of  being 
governed  by  law  are  feelings  which  have 
as  yet  been  developed  in  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  men ;  they  have  been 
developed  in  a  still  smaller  proportion  of 
women,  but  the  difference  is  not  greater 
than  the  difference  in  the  education  and 
circumstances  of  the  two  sexes  is  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for. 

Mr.  Smith  having  thoroughly  frighten¬ 
ed  himself  by  the  chimeras  his  imagina¬ 
tion  had  conjured  up  as  the  probable  re¬ 
sult  of  giving  the  suffrage  to  women,  puts 
the  question : — “  But  would  the  men  sub¬ 
mit  ?”  and  he  resorts  to  an  ingenious, 
though  perhaps  questionable,  speculation 
on  the  ultimate  sanctions  of  law,  to  show 
that  they  would  not.  If  the  laws  passed 
by  women  were  such  as  men  disapprov¬ 
ed  of,  “  the  men,”  he  says,  ‘‘  would,  of 
course,  refuse  execution ;  law  would  be 
set  at  defiance,  and  government  would 
be  overturned”  (p.  146).  When,  there¬ 
fore,  “  the  female  vote”  came  to  be  taken 
“  on  the  fate  of  free  institutions,”  and  the 
decree  for  their  abolition  went  forth,  it 
seems  that,  after  all,  it  would  prove  mere 
brutum  fulmen.  The  consummation 
would  never  take  place ;  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  world 
rest  would  remain  erect,  unharmed  amid 
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the  impotent  feminine  rage  surging 
around,  much  (if  one  may  venture  on  a 
profane  illustration)  like  one  of  those  gin 
palaces  in  the  United  States  that  has 
held  its  ground  against  the  psalmody  of 
the  whisky  crusaders.  One  would  have 
thought  that  this  reflection  would  have 
brought  some  solace  to  Mr.  Smith’s  soul ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  regards  it  as  an 
aggravation  of  the  impending  evils ;  and 
would  apparently  be  better  pleased  if,  in 
the  supposed  contingency,  men  in  gene¬ 
ral  should  exhibit  the  same  implicit  sub¬ 
serviency  which,  he  tells  us,  has  been 
shown  by  a  man,  somewhere  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  who,  under  his  wife’s  compul¬ 
sion,  is  in  the  habit  of  working  for  her  as 
a  hired  laborer — a  fact,  by  the  way,  not 
very  happily  illustrating  his  theory  of  the 
ultimate  sanctions  of  law. 

In  truth  this  p)ortion  of  Mr.  Smith’s  ar¬ 
gument — and  it  is  in  a  logical  sense  the 
very  heart  of  his  case,  in  such  sort,  that, 
this  part  failing,  the  whole  collapses — is 
so  utterly — 1  will  not  say,  weak — but  so 
utterly  unlike  the  sort  of  argument  ordi¬ 
narily  to  be  found  in  his  p>olitical  writ¬ 
ings,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  does  not  represent  the 
real  grounds  of  his  conviction,  but  is  ra¬ 
ther  a  theory  excogitated  after  conviction 
to"  satisfy  that  intellectual  craving  which 
an  opinion  formed  on  other  grounds  than 
reason  invariably  produces.  And  this 
impression  is  confirmed,  if  not  reduced 
to  certainty,  as  we  continue  the  i>erusal 
of  his  essay.  In  an  early  passage  Mr. 
Smith  had  told  us  that  he  “  himself  once 
signed  a  petition  for  female  household 
suffrage  got  up  by  Mr.  Mill;”  adding 
that,  when  he  signed  it,  he  “  had  not  seen 
the  public  life  of  women  in  the  United 
States.”  Further  on  he  gives  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  public  life  as  he  conceives 
it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have 
here  disclosed  to  us  the  real  source,  if 
not  of  his  present  opinions  on  woman 
suffrage,  at  least  of  the  intensity  with 
which  they  are  held.  In  the  United 
States,  he  says,  “  a  passion  for  emulating 
the  male  sex  has  undoubtedly  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  some  of  the  women,  as  it  took 
possession  of  women  under  the  Roman 
empire,  who  began  to  play  the  gladiator 
when  other  excitements  were  exhausted.” 
It  seems  further  that  there  are  women  in 
the  United  States  who  claim,  “in  virtue 
of  ‘  superior  complexity  of  organization,’ 


not  only  political  equality  but  absolute 
supremacy  over  man,  of  whom  one  has 
given  to  the  movement  the  name  of  the 
‘  Revolt  of  Woman.’”  Again,  “in  the 
United  States  the  privileges  of  women 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  impunity,  not 
only  for  ordinary  outrage,  but  for  mur¬ 
der.  The  poisoner  whose  guilt  has  been 
proved  by  overwhelming  evidence,  is  let 
off  because  she  is  a  woman ;  there  is  a 
sentimental  scene  between  her  and  her 
advocate  in  court,  and  afterwards  she, 
appears  as  a  public  lecturer.*  The 
Whisky  Crusade  shows  that  women  are 
practically  above  the  law.”  Once  more, 
it  appears  that  “  in  the  United  States  the 
grievance  of  which  most  is  heard  is  the 
tyrannical  stringency  of  the  marriage  tie. 

.  .  .  Some  of  the  language  used  ...  if 
reproduced  might  unfairly  prejudice  the 
case.”  Already  “  male  legislatures  in  the 
United  States  have  carried  the  liberty  of 
divorce  so  far,  that  the  next  step  would 
be  the  total  alx)lition  of  marriage  and  the 
destruction  of  the  family and  this  is 
followed  by  a  story  of  “  a  woman  who 
accomplished  a  divorce  by  simply  shut- 


*  Mr.  Smith  gives  neither  dates  nor  places  ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  allu¬ 
sion  in  the  text  two  distinct  transactions  are 
confounded  :  the  inference  suggested,  more¬ 
over,  is  such  as  the  facts  by  no  means  warrant. 
“The  prisoner  whose  guilt  has  been  proved 
by  overwhelming  evidence,”  but  who  “  is  let 
off,"  must,  I  think,  refer  to  the  case  of  a  wo¬ 
man  tried  some  time  ago  in  one  of  the  eastern 
cities,  I  think  Baltimore.  It  is  true  she  was  “let 
off,”  but,  as  an  American  barrister  informs  me, 
with  perfect  propriety ;  the  evidence  against 
her  not  being  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  sentimental  scene  in 
court,  and  no  appearance  afterwards  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  lecturer.  These  latter  incidents  belong  to 
a  case  which  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  in 
which  a  woman^  Laura  Fair  by  name,  was  tried, 
not  for  poisoning,  but  for  shooting  her  para¬ 
mour  in  the  open  street,  and  was  acquitted  in 
the  face  of  the  most  conclusive  evidence.  The 
advocate,  however,  as  I  am  informed,  was  pas¬ 
sive  in  the  “  sentimental  scene,”  and  after¬ 
wards  sued  the  lady  for  his  fees.  It  is  true, 
too,  that  she  appeared  shortly  afterwards  as  a 
public  lecturer  ;  but  Mr.  Smith  omits  to  add — 
what  is  surely  pertinent  to  the  question  in  hand 
— that  she  was  hooted  by  the  audience  from 
the  platform,  aad  found  it  prudent  to  leave  the 
town  without  delay.  No  one  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  the  United  States  would  regard  San 
Francisco  as  a  typical  American  city  ;  it  is{ra- 
ther  an  extreme  example  of  all  that  is  most  pro¬ 
nounced  in  American  rowdyism  ;  yet  even  in 
San  Francisco  we  find  that  popular  feeling'on 
the  immunity  of  women  from  penaltiesjFfor 
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ting  the  door  of  the  house,  which  was  her 
own  property,  in  her  husband’s  face.”  It 
would  be  easy,  had  I  space  at  my  com¬ 
mand,  to  add  to  these  extracts ;  but  the 
foregoing  will  suffice.  One  is  led  to  ask 
what  is  the  bearing  of  such  statements, 
assuming  the  facts  to  be  all  correctly 
given,  upon  the  question  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage  ?  Mr.  Smith  has  not  troubled 
himself  to  point  this  out — apparently  has 
never  considered  it ;  but  finds  it  simpler 
to  throw  in  such  sensational  allusions 
here  and  there  as  a  sort  of  garnishing  for 
his  argument,  trusting  no  doubt  that  they 
will  produce*upon  the  minds  of  his  read¬ 
ers  the  same  impression  which  they  have 
evidently  made  upon  his  own.  The  case 
seems  to  be  this : — Mr.  Smith’s  finer  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  have  been  rudely  shocked  by 
the  antics  of  a  sort  of  Maenad  sisterhood 
holding  their  revels  here  and  there  in  the 
vast  territory  of  the  United  States;  and 
a  state  of  mind  has  supervened  which 
leads  him  to  regard  with  disfavor  any 
cause  with  which  these  women  happen  to 
be  associated.  Woman  suffrage,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  is  one  of  those  causes;  and 
therefore  Mr.  Smith  is  opposed  to  wo¬ 
man  suffrage. 

Now  to  let  one’s  opinions  be  formed 
in  this  way  is  not  to  be  guided  by  expe¬ 
rience,  as  some  people  would  have  us 
believe.  Let  not  any  one  suppose  that 
Mr.  Smith  has  any  such  solid  support  for 
the  views  advanced  in  his  essay.  Wo¬ 
man  suffrage  has  nowhere  yet,  out  of 
Utah,  been  tried  in  the  United /States; 
whereas  we  in  England  have  witnessed 
its  working  at  least  in  our  municipal  and 
school-board  elections.  In  point  of  ex¬ 
perience,  therefore,  we  who  have  remain¬ 
ed  at  home  have  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Smith.  His  sojourn  in  America,  how¬ 
ever,  has  brought  to  his  notice  the  sort  of 
women — or,  more  properly,  a  sort  of  wo¬ 
men — who  contrive  to  make  themselves 
conspicuous  in  the  United  States  in  so¬ 
cial  and  political  agitations.  It  may  be 
allowed  that,  as  depicted  by  him,  they 
are  not  a  gracious  band ;  though  hardly 
less  attractive  than  some  of  the  male  po¬ 
liticians  who  figure  at  Caucuses,  Rings, 
and  other  political  gatherings  in  the 
same  country.  Is  Mr.  Smith,  in  disgust 
at  this  latter  product  of  American  insti- 
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tutions,  prepared  to  abolish  male  suffrage, 
and  with  it  representative  government — 
to  abolish  it  not  merely  in  the  United 
States,  but  here  and  everywhere  ?  for  to 
this  length  does  his  argument  against 
woman  suffrage,  drawn  from  analogous 
manifestations  on  the  part  of  some  Ame¬ 
rican  women,  carry  him. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Smith  has  not 
pointed  out  the  bearing  of  his  sensation¬ 
al  allusions  on  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage.  If  he  intended  them  to  sup¬ 
port  his  case  he  was  undoubtedly  pru¬ 
dent  in  not  doing  so.  Let  us  consider 
one  or  two  of  them  in  connection  with 
the  question  at  issue.  We  are  told,  for 
example,  that  “  in  the  United  States  the 
privileges  of  women  may  be  said  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  impunity,  not  only  for  ordinary 
outrage,  but  for  murder;”  and  then 
comes  the  story  of  the  poisoner  which  I 
have  examined  in  a  note.  P'urther  on  he 
says,  “  if  the  women  ask  for  the  suffrage, 
say  some  American  publicists,  they  must 
have  it ;  and  in  the  same  way,  everything 
that  a  child  cries  for  is  apt  to  be  given  it 
without  reflection  as  to  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  the  indulgence.”  Now,  assuming 
(what  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mit)  that  the  state  of  feeling  towards  wo¬ 
men  in  the  United  States  is  such  as  these 
remarks  suggest,  it  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  first  place  that  it  is  a  state  of  feeling 
which  has  grown  up,  not  under  a  female, 
but  under  an  exclusively  male,  suffrage, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  could 
make  it  worse.  In  the  next  place,  the 
feeling  in  question  is  merely  an  exagge¬ 
ration  of  that  sickly  sentimentalism  re¬ 
garding  woman  and  all  that  concerns  her 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  times 
of  chivalry,  and  which  has  hitherto  been 
fostered  by  the  careful  exclusion  of  wo¬ 
men  from  political  life,  as  well  as  from 
the  great  majority  of  useful  and  rational 
occupations.  In  the  United  States,  a 
portion  of  the  women  appear,  from  Mr. 
Smith’s  account,  to  have  suddenly  broken 
loose  from  many  of  these  restraints; 
and  the  use  they  are  making  of  their 
freedom  appears  to  be  about  as  wise  and 
edifying  as  the  use  which  men  common¬ 
ly  make  of  political  freedom  when  it  has 
been  suddenly  conferred  upon  them  aftei 
centuries  of  servitude.  The  sentiment 
deserves  all  the  scorn  that  Mr.  Smith 
pours  upon  it ;  but  the  corrective  for  it , 
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if  it  exists,  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  state  of  things  which  pro¬ 
duced  it,  but  in  opening  to  women  those 
spheres  of  action  from  which  they  have 
been  hitherto  debarred,  and  in  subject¬ 
ing  them  to  the  tree  and  bracing  air  of 
equality,  alike  in  rights  and  in  responsi¬ 
bilities,  with  men. 

And  this  consideration  furnishes'^  the 
answer  to  another  of  Mr.  Smith’s  ar^- 
ments.  He  considers  that  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  suffrage,  instead  of  miti¬ 
gating,  is  likely  to  aggravate  the  violence 
of  political  strife,  and  in  support  of  this 
view  refers  to  the  reign  of  Terror,  the 
revolt  of  the  Commune,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  War.  I  must  own  this  latter  re¬ 
ference  has  taken  me  by  surprise.  I  have 
never  heard  before  that  the  women  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil  War  “no¬ 
toriously  rivalled  the  men  in  fury  and 
atrocity.”  I  remember  some  very  great 
atrocities  committed  during  that  war; 
for  example,  the  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow, 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in  some 
of  the  Southern  military  hospitals,  the 
attempts  to  bum  down  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  and  hotels  in  New  York; 
but  these  were  all  committed  by  men, 
and  I  have  never  heard  of  similar  acts 
committed  or  attempted  by  American 
women.  If  Mr.  Smith  knows  of  any 
such,  he  ought  to  enlighten  the  world  by 
stating  them,  or  else  withdraw  his  inju¬ 
rious  assertion.  On  the  other  hand  I 
have  heard,  and  I  imagine  so  must  Mr. 
Smith,  of  the  magnificent  devotion  to 
their  country  shown  by  the  women  of  the 
Northern  States  in  organizing  and  work¬ 
ing  hospital  corps,  and  in  actual  services 
rendered  to  the  wounded  on  the  field, 
mitigating  thus  the  hardships  and  horrors 
of  war  in  a  manner  to  reflect  honor  on 
their  country  and  on  their  sex.  As  to 
the  women  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  and 
the  Commune,  they  were,  at  all  events, 
not  worse  than  the  men ;  and  the  shock¬ 
ing  crimes  comniitted  by  both,  so  far  as 
they  are  not  purely  mythical,  are,  no 
doubt,  referable  to  the-  same  causes — the 
tremendous  excitement  of  the  time,  the 
wild  doctrines  current,  and,  above  all, 
the  absolute  inexperience  in  political 
affairs  of  those  to  whom^  power,  for  the 
moment,  fell. 

Again,  what  is  the  bearing  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  statements  regarding  the  great 
freedom  of  divorce  existing  in  some  of  the 


States  of  the  Union  ?  “  Male  legislatures,” 
it  seems,  “  have  already  carried  the  liberty 
of  divorce  so  far  that  the  next  step  would 
be  the  total  abolition  of  marriage  and  the 
datruction  of  the  family.”  Does  it  fol¬ 
low  from  this  that  female,  or  rather  mixed, 
legislatures  would  go  further  in  the  same 
direction  ?  for  this  seems  to  be  the  drift  of 
this  portion  of  Mr.  Smith’s  remarks.  In 
an  earlier  part  of  his  essay  he  had  told  us 
that  it  was  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
women  to  be  subservient  to  the  clergy: 
he  now  suggests  that,  if  admitted  to  the  suf¬ 
frage,  they  would  probably  enact  the  ab¬ 
rogation  of  the  marriage  tie.  Perhaps  he 
sees  his  way  to  .reconciling  these  two 
opinions,  but  it  is  not  obvious  on  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  any  more  than  it  is  easy  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  latter  with  what  he  tells  us,  a  few 
lines  lower  down,  that  women  have  a  far 
deeper  interest  in  maintaining  the  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  marriage  tie  than  men.  If  so, 
then,  one  naturally  asks,  why  will  they  not 
use  their  influence  to  maintain  it  ?  Are 
they  such  imbeciles  as  not  to  discern  their 
interest  in  so  important  a  matter,  or,  dis¬ 
cerning  it,  to  throw  their  weight  into  the 
scale  adverse  to  their  most  vital  concerns  ? 
Here  again  Mr.  Smith  answers  himself : — 
he  tells  us,  “  the  women  themselves  [I 
presume  the  Maenads  |  have  now,  it  is  said, 
begun  to  draw  back.” 

I  now  turn  to  a  side  of  the  question  on 
which  Mr.  Smith  lays  very  great  stress 
and  of  which  I  am  not  in  the  least  dis¬ 
posed  to  underrate  the  importance — the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  married 
women.  I  do  not  yield  to  Mr.  Smith,  or 
to  any  one,  in  the  firmness  of  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  family  is  at  the  bottom  cf  our 
existing  civilization,  and  I  should,  for  my 
part,  regard  as  dearly  purchased  any  gain 
in  material  or  political  well-being  which 
should  introduce  a  jar  or  weakness  into 
this  pivot  of  our  social  system.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  open  political  life  to  women, 
far  from  being  fraught  with  the  disastrous 
consequences  Mr.  Smith  anticipates,  would, 
taking  things  in  their  entire  scope,  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  quite  opposite  effects.  If  I 
were  asked  to  name  the  principal  element 
of  weakness  in  the  family  as  things  now 
stand,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
pointing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  subjects 
of  common  interest  between  man  and 
woman.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  matri¬ 
monial  engagements  are  entered  into  so 
rarely  on  the  basis  of  any  broad  intellec- 
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tual  sympathy,  such  as  might  furnish  some 
security  for  lasting  affection,  and  so  often 
at  the  bidding  of  impulses  and  fancies  that 
do  not  outlive  the  honeymoon ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  same  cause  that  so  very  large 
a  proportion  of  the  lives  of  most  husbands 
and  wives  are  spent  practically  apart,  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  either 
of  the  objects  or  aims  that  engross  the 
greater  portion  of  the  other’s  thoughts 
and  energies.  That  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  marriage  tie  is,  on  the  whole, 
maintained  as  well  as  it  is,  seems  rather 
matter  for  wonder ;  and  to  argue  that  the 
introduction  of  a  new  source  of  very  pro¬ 
found  common  interest  for  husband  and 
wife  must  of  necessity  weaken  the  bond, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  to  evince  a  singular  in¬ 
ability  to  appreciate  the  real  dangers  now 
besetting  the  institution.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  every  new  subject  of  common 
interest  for  husband  and  wdfe,  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  constitute  also  a 
new  possible  occasion  for  disagreement; 
but  if  this  is  to  be  accounted  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  excluding  women  from  politics, 
they  might  with  equal  justice  be  excluded 
from  literature,  from  the  fine  arts,  from  eve¬ 
ry  thing  in  which  men  also  take  an  inter¬ 
est — above  all  from  religion.  The  value  of 
these  several  pursuits  as  bonds  and  ce¬ 
ments  of  married  life  is  just  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  common  interest  which 
husbands  and  wives  take  in  them,  and 
just  in  the  same  proportion  also  is  the 
possible  danger  that  they  may  become 
the  grounds  of  dissension.  Mr.  Smith  is 
greatly  scandalized  at  the  prospect  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  taking  opposite  sides  in 
politics.  1  cannot  see  that  it  would  be 
at  all  more  scandalous  than  that  a  man 
and  his  wife  should  take  opposite  sides  in 
religion — going,  for  example,  every  Sun¬ 
day  to  different  places  of  worship,  where 
each  hears  the  creed  of  the  other  denounc¬ 
ed  as  soul-destroying  and  damnable.  It 
will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  present 
problem  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  how 
it  happens  that  this  latter  spectacle  is  on 
the  whole  so  rarely  presented ;  and  that, 
even  where  the  event  occurs,  it  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  found  consistent  with  tolerable 
harmony  in  married  life.  The  explana¬ 
tion,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  of  this  kind: 
where  difference  of  religion  consists  with 
matrimonial  happiness,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  one  or  both  of  the  partners  do 
not  take  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  creeds 
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they  profess;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  people  do  feel  strongly  on  religion, 
they  generally  take  care,  in  forming  matri¬ 
monial  alliances,  to  consort  with  those 
who,  on  fundamental  points,  are  of  the  same 
opinion  with  themselves.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  may  serve  to  illustrate  for 
us  what  will  be  the  practical  working  of 
politics  in  respect  to  married  life  when 
women  begin  to  receive  a  political  educa¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  to  learn  as  much  about 
politics,  and  take  as  much  or  as  little  in¬ 
terest  in  them  as  men  do.  A  number  only 
too  large  of  men  and  women  wil.  probably 
continue  for  long  enough  to  take  but 
small  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  these 
will  marry,  as  they  do  now,  with  little  re¬ 
ference  to  each  other’s  political  opinions ; 
but  the  danger  of  discord  from  politics 
under  such  circumstances  would  be  infi¬ 
nitesimal.  The  only  cases  in  which  this 
danger  would  become  serious  would  be 
when  both  husband  and  wife  were  strong 
politicians.  Here,  no  doubt,  there  would 
be  danger;  though  no  greater,  I  think, 
than  when  two  persons  of  strong  but  op¬ 
posite  religious  convictions  enter  into  mar¬ 
riage.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  think  that, 
because  “  religion  is  an  affair  of  the  other 
world,”  it  is  less  likely  than  politics  to  be 
an  occasion  of  strife.  This  is  probable 
enough  when  people  do  not  believe  in  an- 
nother  world ;  but  when  they  do,  and  be¬ 
lieve  also  that  the  fate  of  people  there 
will  depend  on  what  they  believe  in  this, 
I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  his  remark. 
Some  of  the  worst  and  cruellest  wars  that 
have  ever  been  waged  have  been  religious 
wars ;  and  so  notoriously  is  religion  an  en- 
genderer  of  strife,  that  it  is  now  scarcely 
good  manners  to  moot  a  religious  ques¬ 
tion  in  private  society,  where  politics  are 
quite  freely  and  amicably  discussed.  If 
persons  of  genuine  but  different  religious 
opinions  can  contrive  to  get  on  together 
in  married  life,  they  would  certainly  not  be 
likely  to  be  severed  by  political  differences, 
however  strongly  their  opinions  might  be 
held.  But,  however  this  may  be,  my 
argument  is  that,  in  practice,  such  cases 
would  very  rarely  occur.  When  politics 
became  a  subject  of  interest  alike  for  men 
and  women,  it  would  very  soon  become  a 
principal  consideration  in  determining  ma¬ 
trimonial  alliances.  Even  now  this  is  the 
case  to  some  extent,  and  it  will  no  doubt 
become  more  and  more  so  as  the  political 
education  of  women  advances.  Mr. 
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Smith’s  question,  therefore,  “  Would  the 
harmony  of  most  households  bear  the 
strain  ?”  may  be  answered  by  saying  that 
in  very  few  households  would  there 
be  any  strain  to  bear;  while  in  most — at 
least  in  those  in  which  politics  were  intel¬ 
ligently  cultivated — home  life,  no  longer 
the  vapid  thing  it  is  so  often  now,  would 
acquu'e  a  new  element  of  interest,  and  the 
family  would  be  held  together  by  power, 
ful  sympathies  that  now  lie  undeveloped. 

Mr.  ^ith  seems  to  think  that,  if  women 
are  only  excluded  from  the  suffrage,  the 
harmony  of  married  life  can  never  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  politics  ;  but  this  is  to  attri- 
bute  to  the  mere  right  of  voting  a  de¬ 
gree  of  efficacy  which  I,  for  one,  am  not 
disposed  to  allow  to  it.  If  women  only  come 
to  take  an  interest  in  politics — it  matters 
not  whether  they  have  the  suffrage  or  not 
— all  the  danger  that  can  arise  from  the 
suffrage  to  married  life  will  be  already  in¬ 
curred.  It  is  not  the  giving  of  a  vote 
every  four  or  five  years  that  constitutes 
the  danger,  if  danger  there  be ;  but  the 
habitual  mental  attitude  of  husband  and 
wife  towards  each  other.  Those,  there¬ 
fore,  who  share  Mr.  Smith’s  apprehensions 
on  the  present  subject,  ought  clearly  to 
take  their  stand  against  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment  very  much  higher  up.  They  ought 
to  oppose  every  extension  of  female  edu¬ 
cation  which  may  reasonably  be  exi>ected 
to  lead  women  to  take  an  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics.  The  intelligent  study  of  history 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  rigidly  pro¬ 
scribed.  Political  economy  would  be  ex¬ 
cluded  as  a  matter  of  course;  and,  along 
with  it,  that  large  and  increasing  class  of 
studies  embraced  under  the  name  ‘  social.’ 
Every  one  of  these,  intelligently  cultivat¬ 
ed,  leads  inevitably,  where  faculty  is  not 
wanting,  to  an  interest  in  contemporarj' 
politics ;  and  if  women  are  to  be  shut  out 
from  this  field  of  ideas,  lest  perchance  they 
should  adopt  opinions  which  should  not 
be  those  of  their  future  husbands,  their 
education  ought  at  once  to  be  truncated 
by  this  large  segment 

Mr.  Smith  indeed  suggests  that  women 
who  are  capable  of  discussing  political 
questions  “  wnll  find  a  sphere  in  the  press.” 
Does  he  then  suppose  that  there  would  be 
less  danger  to  the  harmony  of  married  life 
from  women  writing  in  the  press — writing 
leaders,  perhaps,  for  strong  party  papers — 
than  from  tendering  a  vote  at  the  polls 
«very  four  or  five  years  ?  Besides,  the 


suggestion  falls  utterly  short  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case.  The  number  of  women 
who  are  capable,  or  who  desire,  to  find  a 
sphere  in  the  press  are  never  likely  to  be 
more  than  a  handful :  the  numbers  who 
desire  a  liberal  education,  in  the  best  and 
broadest  sense  of  that  word,  and  who  are 
or  may  become  quite  fitted  to  form  sound 
opinions  on  |>olitical  questions,  are  already 
to  be  numbered  by  thousands,  perhaps  I 
might  say  by  tens  of  thousands :  what 
their  numbers  will  become  in  another  gene¬ 
ration,  I  will  not  pretend  to  conjecture. 
Mr.  Smith’s  suggestion,  therefore,  though 
graciously  meant,  is  hardly  to  the  purpose. 
Plainly  nothing  short  of  lopping  off  from 
the  education  of  women  some  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  human  knowledge 
will  meet  the  difficulty. 

I  must,  before  concluding,  refer  briefly 
(for  my  space  is  all  but  exhausted)  to  an 
aspect  of  the  case  touched  on  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  these  remarks — the  probability  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  Parliament  as 
a  consequence  of  giving  them  the  suffrage. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  latter 
concession  by  no  means  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  the  former ;  so  that  it  is  quite  open 
to  those  who  are  in  favor  of  women  suf¬ 
frage  to  decline,  or  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so, 
to  concede  the  latter  privilege.  For  ray 
own  part,  however,  I  desire  to  say  frankly 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  removing,  not  only 
this,  but  all  legal  impediments  whatever, 
to  the  freest  choice  by  women  of  a  career 
whether  in  political  or  in  civil  life.  It  is 
not  that  I  look  forward  to  women  taking 
advantage,  in  any  very  large  degree,  of 
the  new  fields  of  activity  that  would  thus 
be  opened  to  them  ;  for  I  am  not  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  opinion  that  women  can  be  ‘  un- 
sexed  ’  by  acts  of  parliament.  I  believe 
that  all  the  substantial  reasons  of  conveni¬ 
ence,  natural  aptitude,  and  taste,  which,  in 
the  division  of  labor  between  men  and 
women,  make  it  desirable  that  women 
should,  as  a  rule,  take  charge  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  half  of  the  world’s  work,  and  men 
of  that  which  is  transacted  out  of  doors, 
will,  whatever  laws  we  may  pass,  remain 
in  their  full  force,  and  will  keep  the  gene¬ 
ral  distribution  of  occupations  between  the 
sexes,  even  under  the  freest  competition, 
in  the  main  not  very  different  from  what  it 
now  is.  Still,  though  this,  as  I  believe, 
will  be  the  rule,  there  will  no  doubt  be  nu¬ 
merous  exceptions  to  it ;  and  why  should 
there  not  be  ?  If  some  women  find  it 
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suitable  to  their  circumstances  and  to  their 
natural  talents  or  taste  to  embrace  careers 
now  open  only  to  men,  why  should  they 
be  debarred  from  turning  their  abilities  to 
the  best  account  ?  If  they  make  mistakes, 
as  very  possibly  at  first  many  will,  and 
adopt  unsuitable  occupations,  they  will 
discover  their  mistakes,  as  men  do  now, 
by  experience,  and  their  failure  will  serve 
as  a  warning  to  others.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  prove  successful  in  their  ven¬ 
tures,  their  success  can  only  be  a  gain  for 
themselves  and  for  society  at  large.  All 
this  would  hold  true,  even  though  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  marriage  and  domestic  life 
were  really  open  to  every  woman  in  the 
country. 

But  it  is  a  fact  of  very  great  impor¬ 
tance  as  regards  the  practical  aspect  of 
this  question  that  no  inconsiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  women  in  this  country  pass,  and 
can  not  but  pass,  their  lives  unmarried. 
Mr.  Smith,  indeed,  regards  this  as  connect¬ 
ed  with  an  abnormal  and  possibly  tran¬ 
sient  state  of  things.”  For  my  part  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  perfectly  normal  phenomenon 
in  such  a  country  as  England,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  as  likely  to  endure.  In  any  case, 
while  it  lasts,  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
professional  and  other  careers  is  something 
more  than  a  theoretical  injustice.  It  is  a 
real  and  substantial  wrong,  involving  pe¬ 
nury  and  all  its  consequences,  inflicted  on 
a  large  number  of  persons,  whose  only 
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crime  is  their  sex,  and  who  only  ask  to  be 
permitted  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  making 
themselves  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
The  claim  to  be  admitted  to  Parliament, 
indeed,  if  it  should  be  advanced  (which  it 
has  not  yet  been),  would  stand  on  some¬ 
what  different  ground.  Exclusion  in  this 
case  would  not  mean  exclusion  from  the 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  therefore 
the  reasons  in  favor  of  the  claim  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  less  strong  than  those  which, 
may  be  urged  in  favor  of  opening  profes¬ 
sional  and  industrial  careers;  but  why 
should  women  not  be  allowed  the  fullest 
and  freest  use  of  their  faculties  in  any  walk 
of  life,  whether  lucrative  or  otherwise,  in 
which  any  competent  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  may  think  it  expedient  to  employ 
them  ?  At  all  events  the  onus  of  proof 
lies  with  those  who  would  resist  such  a 
claim ;  and  if  opponents  have  nothing  better 
to  urge  than  the  fatuous  jokes  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  staple  of  their  argument, 
but  from  which  Mr.  Smith  has  had  the 
good  taste  to  abstain,  the  case  against 
women  is  certainly  not  a  strong  one. 
Whether  many  women,  if  the  opportunity 
offered,  would  be  ambitious  of  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  career ;  or  whether,  in  this  case,  they 
would  find  many  constituencies  disposed 
to  elect  them,  are  questions,  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  which  may  perhaps  be  left,  without 
disadvantage,  to  a  future  day. — Macmil¬ 
lan's  Magazine, 
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It  was  on  the  12th  of  June,  1553,  when 
the  Imperialists  marched  up  for  the  third 
time  to  the  assault  of  Therouanne,  that 
antique  city  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  warlike  tribes  of  Gaul,  and  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  our  frontiers  of  the  north. 
They  advanced,  initated  by  a  resistance 
which  they  had  not  expected  to  meet  from 
a  town,  according  to  common  report,  so 
badly  supplied  with  provisions.  In  front 
of  tne  breach,  and  foremost  of  its  de¬ 
fenders,  appeared  an  old  man  of  more 
than  seventy  years  of  age,  with  his  face 
worn  by  fever,  and  discolored  by  jaundice. 


•  His  Royal  Highness's  recent  Installation 
Address  to  the  French  Academy. 


He  was  the  commandant  of  the  place,  and 
an  old  companion  of  King  Francis  and  the 
Chevalier  Bayard.  Pike  in  hand,  he  stood 
ready  to  receive  the  enemy  in  the  same 
undaunted  fashion  as  formerly;  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  head  of  the  storming 
party  advancing  through  the  ruins,  he 
cried  out,  “  Come  on !  come  on  this  way ! 
Captain  or  ensign !  I  am  the  general !” 
And  almost  instantly  he  fell,  struck  by  a 
ball  from  an  arquebuse,  fulfilling  the  as¬ 
surance  which  he  had  given  to  his  sove¬ 
reign  :  “  Sire,  I  am  indeed  very  ill ;  but 
when  you  hear  that  Therouanne  is  taken, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  your  servant  is 
thoroughly  cured:  Madame  Jaundice  is 
not  going  to  carry  me  off  !”  In  thischiv- 
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alrous  enthusiasm,  in  this  devotion  to  a 
desperate  cause,  in  this  form  of  courage, 
as  proud  as  it  is  original,  you  will  And, 
gentlemen,  traits  of  character  which  are 
vwell  known  to  you.  The  defender  of 
Therouanne  was  a  Montalembert.  Six¬ 
teen  of  his  descendants  fell  beneath  the 
banners  of  their  country,  and  we  may  add 
to  the  heroic  list  the  name  of  Arthur  de 
Montalembert,  Colonel  of  the  ist  Chas¬ 
seurs  d’Afrique,  taken  off  by  the  cholera, 
whilst  in  command  of  his  regiment  on  an 
expedition  to  Morocco.  A  soldier’s  death 
in  hospital,  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  is 
death  upon  the  field  of  honor. 

The  eldest  brother  of  this  brave  officer, 
Charles  Forbes  de  Montalembert,  was  the 
first  of  his  family  who  was  not  brought  up 
to  the  profession  of  arms.  A  sword  he  did 
not  wear,  but,  as  has  been  already  said, 
his  eloquence  was  itself  a  sword.  In  par¬ 
liamentary  conflicts  he  displayed  the  same 
ardor  and  passion  which  bore  along  his 
ancestors  to  the  fight;  and  by  his  un¬ 
daunted  eloquence  he  won  the  renown 
which  they  sought  upon  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  He  merited  the  honor  indeed  of  sit¬ 
ting  amongst  you.  Your  suffrages  sought 
him  at  his  post  in  the  parliamentary  tri¬ 
bune,  when  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  most  glorious  accents  of 
his  voice,  when  his  eloquence  had  acquir¬ 
ed  the  fulness  of  its  power,  and  evoked 
the  highest  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  or  an¬ 
ger. 

But  what  a  contrast !  When  he  came 
here  to  thank  you,  the  political  tribune  was 
silent,  and  these  walls  alone  re-echoed  the 
voice  of  Freedom.  You  can  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  veil  of  sadness  which  seemed  to 
envelop  this  reunion,  when  the  public, 
whom  you  invited  to  your  meetings,  as 
they  counted  the  blank  places  on  your 
benches,  sought  with  eager  eyes,  but  in 
vain,  to  meet  those  of  your  illustrious  col¬ 
leagues  who  had  been  just  separated  from 
you  by  exile. 

Exile  !  What  memories  does  this  word 
awaken  in  my  heart !  How  can  I  avoid 
uttering  it  to-day?  For,  feeling  myself 
called  upon  to  speak  to  you  of  this  great 
orator  and  of  this  great  Christian,  I  feel  at 
the  same  time  that  your  wishes  have  been 
associated  with  the  generous  resolution  of 
the  National  Assembly,  which  o])ened  to 
me  the  gates  of  my  country.  You  wel¬ 
comed  me  the  moment  I  set  foot  on  the 
soil  of  my  native  land.  You  have  admit- 
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ted  the  proscribed  of  yesterday  to  this  as¬ 
sociation,  which  bears  on  it  the  name  of 
France.  With  the  ineffable  grief  of  find¬ 
ing  my  country  vanquished,  mutilated,  and 
bleeding,  was  mingled  the  joy  of  seeing 
her  once  more,  of  breathing  her  air,  of 
being  able  to  serve  her,  of  dedicating  to 
her  my  son.  Gentlemen,  since  the  day 
when  you  did  me  this  honor,  it  has  pleased 
God  to  extinguish  the  last  flame  of  my 
domestic  hearth. 

Permit  me  here  to  break  for  a  moment 
the  order  consecrated  by  usage,  in  reading 
to  you  a  few  lines  borrowed  from  the 
writin'fes  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  that  I 
may  impress  upon  your  minds  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  heart  of  this  vehement  orator,  the 
sweetness,  the  poetry  of  soul,  of  this  in¬ 
trepid  soldier  of  Christ  and  of  Liberty. 

It  is  a  fragment  of  the  eulogium  on  La- 
cordaire,  where  he  speaks  of  “  that  love, 
of  all  others  the  purest,  the  warmest,  the 
most  tender,  the  most  legitimate,  which, 
bom  the  last,  dominates  all  others,  and 
survives  them  all.  Tis  the  passion  of  the 
father  for  the  child,  for  the  young  soul  in 
its  happiness,  which  he  sees  opening  and 
developing  under  his  eyes.  Nothing,  no, 
nothing  in  religion  itself,  attracts  towards 
God,  or  reveals  God,  like  the  faith — the 
good  faith — of  the  child,  as  its  heart,  its 
voice,  and  its  look ;  that  heart  so  innocent 
and  impassioned,  which  will  have  all,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  up  all ;  which  will  know  all, 
because  it  has  nothing  to  conceal;  that 
voice,  whose  simple  and  sweet  melody 
sp>eaks  to  man  as  man  should  ever  speak  to 
God.  I  stop,  lest  these  lines  may  rend  some 
desolate  heart,  sorrowing  at  not  having 
known  this  happiness,  or  which,  having 
known  it,  must  never  hope  for  its  return.” 

Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that,  after 
this  passage,  I  need  not  speak  more  to 
you  of  the  heart  of  M.  de  Montalembert. 
His  heart  is  there.  There  he  has  painted 
himself.  If  this  tender  picture  is  not  new 
to  us  who  have  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  it 
may  surprise  perhaps  those  who  remember 
him  chiefly  as  the  citizen,  ardent  in  politi¬ 
cal  strife,  the  impassioned  and  militant 
polemic. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  fulfill  the  difficult 
task  confided  to  me  by  your  choice. 

The  souvenirs  which  I  have  just  now 
called  up  at  the  commencement  of  my  dis¬ 
course,  testify  to  the  origin  of  M.  de  Mon¬ 
talembert.  It  was  indeed  impossible  to 
belong  more  completely  to  France. 
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The  names  which  he  received  in  baptism 
would  indicate  that  he  was  bom  in  a  for¬ 
eign  land.  His  family  had  been  scattered 
by  the  storm  of  the  Revolution.  Whilst  his 
great  uncle,  an  eminent  engineer,  whose 
works,  since  1747,  had  opened  to  him  the 
gates  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  remain¬ 
ed  under  the  direction  of  Camot  for  the 
defence  of  the  Republic,  his  father  emi¬ 
grated  and  settled  in  England,  where  he 
married  in  1808.  There  your  illustrious 
confrire  was  bora  two  years  subsequently. 
The  name  of  Forbes,  which,  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  unknown  to  our  country, 
was  joined  to  the  old  Poitou  title  of  his 
family,  was  that  of  an  ancient  Scottish 
clan  to  which  his  motlier  belonged.  The 
character  of  the  child  retained  the  stamp 
of  this  alliance.  An  original  education 
without  any  well-arranged  plan,  and  the 
unavoidable  result  of  a  concatenation  of 
circumstances,  developed  a  mixture  of 
tastes,  opinions,  qualities  and  virtues,  the 
happy  union  of  which  combined  to  form 
an  accomplished  man,  and  a  remarkable 
type  of  the  union  of  two  races. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  Count  Ren^ 
Marc  de  Montalembert  returned  to  France 
with  the  princes  whose  exile  he  had  shar¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  new  government  confided  to 
him  a  mission  which  again  separated  him 
from  the  soil  of  his  native  country.  Apn 
pointed  minister  at  Stuttgart  he  felt  no 
wish  to  associate  the  fate  of  his  son  with 
the  uncertainties,  often  the  wandering  un¬ 
certainties,  of  diplomatic  life.  The  little 
Charles  was  confided  to  the  care  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  and  his  infancy 
passed  away  pleasantly  under  the  roof  of 
a  benevolent  relative  who,  being  himself  a 
man  of  learning  and  taste,  discerned  in  the 
child  the  signs  of  precocious  distinction, 
and  placed  within  reach  of  his  exquisite 
perception  the  fruit  of  his  own  researches 
and  labors.  Mr.  Forbes  inhabited  one  of 
those  fresh  and  green  little  spots  of  subur¬ 
ban  London  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  celebrated  school  of  Harrow, 
where  two  illustrious  men  were  to  chal¬ 
lenge  at  a  farther  p>eriod  the  lively  admira¬ 
tion  of  your  colleague.  One  of  these  was 
the  greatest  of  modem  English  poets; 
the  other  the  most  distinguished  English 
statesman  of  his  day  ;  and  both  of  them 
had  just  about  that  time  finished  their 
studies. 

Excluded  from  Harrow  by  his  age  and 
creed,  the  young  Montalembert  often 


passed  his  mornings  in  an  establishment  of 
more  modest  pretensions,  where  he  was 
sent,  not  to  commence  his  “  classes,”  follow¬ 
ing  the  consecrated  expression  of  our  own 
educational  customs,  but  to  practically 
learn  life  and  labor  in  community  with 
others. 

There  were  then,  besides  her  great  edu¬ 
cational  foundations,  two  kinds  of  schools 
in  England.  Intone  of  these  was  combin¬ 
ed  an  independence  which  astonishes  us 
with  a  discipline  which  would  appear 
cruel,  inspiring  the  child  at  a  very  early 
age  with  the  sentiment  of  responsibility, 
and  the  habits  of  freedom,  as  well  as  of 
submission  to  authority,  unmixed  with  a 
particle  of  servility.  In  the  other,  the 
want  of  proper  supervision,  added  to  mo¬ 
tives  of  sordid  economy,  gave  rise  to 
abuses  which  have  been  happily  done 
away  with ;  but  of  which  the  lively  ima¬ 
gination  of  a  celebrated  writer  of  fiction, 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  influenced  by  bitter 
recollections,  has  left  us  some  striking  pic¬ 
tures.  It  was  one  of  those  contrasts  which 
we  sometimes  encounter  in  England,  and 
which  would  shock  us  the  more  if  we  did 
not  see  them  disappear  day  by  day,  and 
if  the  attentive  observer  did  not  remark 
with  what  perseverance  that  great,  happy, 
and  free  country  applies  itself  to  reform 
what  is  bad  without  destroying  what  is 
good. 

The  house  at  Fulham,  situated  on  the 
pleasant  banks  of  the  Thames,  bore  no  re¬ 
semblance  whatever  to  the  schools  describ¬ 
ed  by  Dickens.  Montalembert  remained 
in  it  only  for  a  short  period,  but  sufficiently 
long  to  retain  the  most  useful  impressions 
of  his  stay,  and  amongst  these  a  lasting 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  which 
he  wrote  and  spoke  with  correctness  and 
facility. 

A  thunder  stroke  interrupted  these  early 
essays  in  public  education.  The  old  man 
who  had  been  the  guide  and  friend  of  the 
child  expired  in  his  arms  in  the  room  of  a 
country  inn.  It  was  Montalembert’s  first 
acquaintance  with  grief ;  it  was  for  him  the 
first  of  those  surprises  with  which  death 
visits  us  so  unsparingly,  without  ever  find¬ 
ing  us  prepared  to  receive  them. 

A  long-enough  i>eriod  passed  away  be¬ 
fore  the  Fulham  schoolboy  was  subjected 
to  the  rule  of  a  college.  Private  lessons, 
studies  which  seemed  above  his  years,  with 
some  travelling,  filled  up  the  six  years 
which  the  old  French  system  consecrates 
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to  assiduous  methodical  labor,  according 
to  a  regular  fixed  programme.  The  ex¬ 
periment  succeeded,  thanks  to  a  rare  dis¬ 
position  and  exceptional  capacity,  as  well 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  principles  which 
had  been  already  graven  in  this  young  and 
excellent  heart ;  and  when  he  became,  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  a  pupil  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Sainte  Barbe  ^now  the  College 
Rollin),  he  began  by  winning  distinction 
at  the  general  entrance  examination.  Re¬ 
solved  on  achieving  excellence  in  his 
“  Humanity  ”  course,  he  devoted  not  alone 
to  literary  and  philosophic  reading  what 
we  should  call  the  regular  hours  of  study, 
although  he  pursued  those  studies  con¬ 
scientiously.  Following  submissively  our 
university  discipline,  he  continued,  never¬ 
theless,  the  habit  of  private  reading  which 
he  had  learned  from  his  intercourse  with 
the  English  and  German  schools,  and 
which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  lessons 
he  had  received  from  eminent  professors. 

Open  the  collection  of  letters  which  he 
wrote  at  seventeen  years  of  age  to  a  fellow- 
pupil,  and  you  will  see  the  plan  of  reading 
which  he  adopted  to  make  his  vacation 
pass  agreeably,  and  to  which  he  adhered 
with  a  marvellous  exactness  and  constancy. 

At  the  head  of  his  list  of  studies  you 
will  find  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  Odys¬ 
sey  and  Pliny’s  Letters,  the  chef-a'oeuire  of 
French  prose,  ‘  Les  Provinciales then 
come  in  order  those  English  poets  whom 
he  cherished,  and  to  whom  he  was  at¬ 
tached  by  his  early  souvenirs.  Follow 
the  revelations  of  this  young  soul,  which 
opens  and  pours  itself  out  in  its  daily  cor¬ 
respondence.  Friendship  still  suffices  to 
nourish  the  tenderness  of  his  heart ;  and 
how  he  speaks  of  it  I  How  charmed  is 
he  when  he  meets  De  Thou  devoting 
himself  to  Cinq-Mars,  when  he  hears  the 
dreamer  Posa  s[>eaking  to  Don  Carlos, 
or  the  melancholy  Moore  singing  the 
woes  of  Green  Erin  1  See  him  seizing  all 
those  passing,  often  vaguely  passing, 
forms ;  giving  them  substance,  and  iden¬ 
tifying  himself  with  the  pictures  where  he 
finds  their  spirit  concentrated  on  fiiend- 
ship,  country,  liberty,  and  faith. 

In  these  letters  we  discern  the  orator 
and  politician  making  combined  efforts, 
and  preparing  for  the  future  career  of 
both.  Not  alone  do  the  debates  of  our 
chambers  occupy  his  attention — not  an 
unusual  thing  at  a  period  when  political 
indifference  bad  not  as  yet  tainted  the 


youth  of  our  country ;  but  what  was  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and  what  I  believe  will  ever 
be  so,  was  to  see  a  college  lad  in  his  holi¬ 
days  take  up  for  his  amusement  a  volume 
of  De  Lolme  and  the  Reports  of  the 
English  Parliament.  There  we  find  him 
retracing  to  their  highest  sources  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  constitutional  liberty  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  eloquence.  In  such  intellectual 
pursuits  he  forgets  his  gun  and  his  horse, 
takes  his  solitary  walk  in  the  country,  and 
declaims  as  he  goes  along. 

“  Often,”  he  writes,  “  in  the  midst  of  a 
wood,  I  commence  an  extempore  tirade 
against  the  Ministry,  when,  with  my  short 
sight,  I  stumble  against  some  woodcutter 
or  peasant,  who  looks  at  me  in  utter 
wonder,  and  takes  me  beyond  doubt  for  a 
runaway  from  some  madhouse.  As  for 
me,  I  am  instantly  covered  with  shame, 
and  take  to  my  legs  as  fast  as  they  can 
carry  me.  Then,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes,  I  began  to  gesticulate  and 
declaim  once  nK>re.”  In  his  enthusiasm 
he  would  fancy  the  great  Bishop  of 
Meaux  in  the  midst  of  a  parliamentary 
conflict,  and  he  would  cry  out,  “  Bossuet 
to  the  tribune !”  What  a  spectacle ! 

Among  the  models  which  he  studied 
there  was  one  above  all  others  who  car¬ 
ried  him  along  with  his  march  of  elo¬ 
quence  ;  it  was  Grattan.  The  fiery  and 
impassioned  style  of  this  tribune  of  the 
people  elevated  into  a  veritable  enthusiasm 
the  somewhat  vague  sentiment  with  which 
Moore  had  inspired  Montalembert.  He 
was  in  love  with  Ireland ;  he  wished  to 
write  her  history  from  1688,  after  a  plan 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  in  which  he  had  before  him  the 
double'object  which  he  was  to  pursue  all 
his  life. 

“  I  wish,  said  he,  “  to  present  to 
France  the  example  of  a  nation  which  has 
lost  its  liberty  by  its  complaisance  for  the 
throne,  and  to  render  justice  to  Catholi¬ 
cism  in  unfolding  the  picture  of  the  virtues, 
especially  the  patriotism,  which  it  has  en¬ 
gendered  in  Ireland.” 

If  from  his  youthful  starting  i>oint  M. 
de  Montalembert  was  firm  in  his  princi¬ 
ples,  and  saw  clearly  the  object  he  had 
pro[)Osed  to  attain,  as  well  as  the  disap¬ 
pointments  and  {>erils  which  were  to  meet 
him  on  his  way,  still  was  he  uncertain  as 
to  the  route  which  he  ought  to  follow. 
Shall  you  be  surprised,  gentlemen,  if  I  re- 
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mind  you  that  his  first  literary  attempt 
was  not  a  book,  as  he  had  at  first  intend¬ 
ed,  but  a  controversial  article  in  a  periodi¬ 
cal  ?  M.  de  Montalembert  was  more  a 
man  of  his  time  than  he  believed  himself. 
He  loved  the  Press ;  and  he  proved  for  it 
that  irresistible  passion  which  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  own  days.  He  feared  its 
excess ;  he  blamed  it  severely ;  he  had 
not  always  cause  to  be  pleased  with  it 
personally.  He  always  came  back  to  it, 
however;  and  in  allusion  to  it  he  repeat¬ 
ed  this  verse  of  an  amorous  elegy  of 
Ovid : 

“  Ncc  sine  te,  nec  tecum  vivere  possum.” 

It  was  after  his  return  from  Sweden, 
where  he  had  been  to  pass  one  of  his  va¬ 
cations,  always  working  ones,  with  his 
father,  that  he  offered  his  first  tribute  to 
the  inconstant.  Having  seen  seated  on 
the  throne  of  that  country  a  French  sol¬ 
dier  whom  the  Revolution  had  elevated 
to  it,  and  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  too 
much  attached  to  prerogatives  of  recent 
origin,  and  too  unmindful  of  the  political 
and  religious  liberties  of  his  people,  he 
published  pn  attack  on  the  government  of 
Charles  XIV.,  which  an  excellent  judge 
IM.  Guizot)  thought  excessive,  proceeding 
from  the  son  of  the  minister  who  repre¬ 
sented  France  at  Stockholm.  Rendered 
somewhat  cool  by  this  reception  of  his 
first  literary  essay,  and  beginning  to 
think  seriously  of  pursuing  a  military 
career,  he  hesitated  amidst  several  plans ; 
sometimes  allured  by  the  warlike  in¬ 
stincts  of  his  race  towards  the  French 
andy,  which  was  then  about  to  land  on 
that  shore  where  St.  Louis  had  died ; 
sometimes  attracted  towards  Ireland  by 
the  dreams  of  his  youth  and  his  cherished 
I>assion  to  serve  the  persecuted  Church. 
The  hope  of  taking  part  in  a  modem 
crusade  bore  his  spirit  back  to  the  Hol^ 
Wars ;  and  he  hastened  to  offer  his  seA^i- 
ces  to  O’Connell.  He  had  taken  perhaps 
an  exaggerated  measure  of  the  Liberator’s 
views ;  but,  in  any  case,  O’Connell  seems 
not  to  have  understood  him  ;  and  his 
Irish  journey  was  only  productive  of  a 
protest  against  an  oppression  which  had 
lasted  for  ages,  but  which  was  just  at  that 
moment  brought  to  an  end. 

Otherwise,  France  was  now  about  to 
open  a  much  wider  field  to  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  the  domain  of  public  discussion 
was  enlarged;  the  fire  of  controversy, 


already  animated,  burned  up  with  greater 
animation;  the  Revolution  of  July  had 
just  been  accomplished.  It  answered  in 
certain  ways  the  liberal  views  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  M.  de  Montalembert ;  it  shocked 
in  other  points  the  traditions  of  his  family; 
it  alarm^  his  faith  ;  it  made  him  anxious 
for  the  future.  Liberty  had  made  a  step 
in  advance,  but  her  march  waS  not  of  that 
kind  which  the  young  mind  of  your  col¬ 
league  had  dreamed  of;  it  was  not  the 
lesson  he  had  received  from  the  English 
Constitution.  With  the  natural  impetuos¬ 
ity  of  his  age,  and  the  peculiar  warmth  of 
his  heart,  he  pictured  to  himself  a  sombre 
future — we  may  call  it  a  dream — in  which 
he  saw  those  interests  which  he  held  most 
dear  completely  sacrificed ;  administrative 
despotism  holding  the  place  of  royal 
authority  more  firmly  fixed  than  ever; 
public  careers  and  employment,  especially 
that  of  the  army,  clos(^  against  the  mili¬ 
tary  families  of  old  France ;  the  Church 
oppressed,  if  not  persecuted ;  the  Charter, 
only  promulgated  yesterday,  already  dis¬ 
owned  ;  because  public  teaching,  not  as 
yet  emancipated,  still  continued  under  the 
yoke  of  the  University. 

This  state  of  mind  and  heart,  in  some 
measure  chimerical,  could  not  long  remain 
passive  nor  rest  satisfied  in  a  nature  like 
Montalembert’s,  with  a  vague  inquietude 
and  a  barren  sorrow.  He  resolved  to  re¬ 
sist  what  he  considered  a  tyranny,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Church,  to  march  direct  for  the 
liberty  of  public  teaching.  He  found  at 
once  a  chief  and  an  ally  with  whom  to 
commence  the  combat.  Two  men,  as 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  and  reserved 
for  very  different  destinies,  were  then  ad¬ 
vancing  on  the  same  route,  with  the  same 
object  in  view.  One  of  these  had  been 
as  yet  unknown,  a  young  advocate  of  the 
Dijon  bar,  with  talents  which  displayed  in 
abundance  the  sparkle  and  piquancy  of 
his  native  province,  and  a  heroic  spirit 
which  breathed  at  first  a  thorough  and  de¬ 
voted  faith  in  the  Republic,  but  which  had 
been  about  this  period  touched  at  length 
with  grace.  The  other  was  a  priest  of 
Brittany,  already  a  celebrity,  attached 
until  then  to  Abwlutist  theories,  a  rival  of 
M.  de  Maistre,  hard  and  obstinate ;  but, 
to  make  use  of  Bossuet’s  expression,  he 
was  one  whom  grace  had  not  abandoned 
altogether.  Gentlemen,  I  allude  to  La- 
cordaire  and  Lamennais.  Montalembert 
formed  an  intimate  alliance  with  these 
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two  men;  they  founded  a  journal;  they 
would  open  a  school  of  liberal  politics, 
and  engage  in  a  contest  in  which  the  two 
younger  members  of  the  triumvirate 
looked  forward  perhaps  to  encountering 
something  of  peril,  but  in  which  they 
must  only  learn  that  a  government  has 
no  more  power  to  dispense  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  law  than  it  has  to  violate  it. 
The  opening  of  the  school  of  the  Rue 
Jacob  was  an  inoffensive  act;  but  it  was 
an  illegal  one.  It  was  shut  up,  and  M.  de 
Montalembert,  the  death  of  whose  father 
had  just  summoned  him  to  the  Upper 
Chamber,  asserted  his  right  to  plead  his 
own  cause  before  the  Court  of  Peers. 
This  was  his  debut  in  the  art  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  excel.  He  astonished 
and  delighted  his  auditors  by  the  fervor 
of  his  discourse,  the  originality  of  his 
views,  the  boldness  of  his  conceptions, 
tempered  all  through  by  a  certain  dignity 
of  expression ;  and  that  could  be  repeated 
of  him  which  had  been  said  of  Burke, 
and  which  he  himself  reiterated  later  on 
of  Donoso  Cortes,  He  darted  into  fame  I" 
At  the  first  bound,  he  won  renown. 

The  effect  was  extraordinary,  and  it 
would  have  been  still  more  so,  if  other 
more  burning  questions  had  not  attracted 
public  attention ;  if  other  more  serious 
agitations  had  not  troubled  the  country ; 
if  even  this  contest  had  confined  itself  to 
the  limits  of  the  press  or  been  satisfied 
with  the  just  sense  of  the  nation.  When, 
however,  the  indulgent  sentence  of  the 
Court  of  Peers  had  been  passed,  the 
actors  in  the  dispute  disappeared  from 
the  stage.  The  most  august  of  judges  in¬ 
terfered,  and  summoned  the  case  before 
a  tribunal  which  the  founders  of  the 
Avenir  had  not  the  right  to  refuse.  They 
crossed  the  mountains. 

A  painful  debate,  obscured  by  what 
was  to  most  observers  an  impenetrable 
veil,  kept  the  young  peer  of  France  a 
good  many  years  from  the  Chamber. 
Here  he  seemed  only  to  have  taken  his 
place,  that  he  might  exchange  his  sena¬ 
torial  chair  for  the  stool  of  a  culprit.  We 
now  see  him  submitting  to  a  sovereign 
arbitrator  before  whom  he  rather  bows  as 
a  suppliant  than  stands  up  as  a  pleader. 
We  see  him  awaiting  with  pious  anxiety 
a  sentence  which  is  not  to  look  for  an 
earthly  sanction.  His  soul  is  profoundly 
troubled ;  its  props  are  wanting ;  his 
fiiends  are  disunited.  At  one  time  he 


obeys  the  imperious  dictates  of  duty,  at 
another  he  yields  to  the  influences  of  im¬ 
passioned  affection,  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  prevent  a  rupture  which  his 
spirit  could  well  foresee,  but  which  his 
heart  would  not  accept. 

When  at  len^h  the  denouement  took 
place — and  it  was  the  more  solemn  and 
decisive  from  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
Court  had  retarded  it  so  long — Monta¬ 
lembert  found  himself  separated  from  La- 
cordaire  by  the  grate  of  the  cloister,  and 
from  Lamennais  by  a  gulf  still  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pass.  There  could  no  longer  be 
any  community  of  action  between  human 
pride  and  the  submission  of  a  Christian. 

Montalembert’s  opinions  on  Art  were 
the  result  of  studies  as  choice  as  they 
were  complete;  and  he  has  expressed 
them  with  such  verve  and  originality,  that 
you  will  permit  me  to  dwell  on  them  for 
a  moment. 

It  was  under  the  Christian  form  that 
the  Beautiful  attracted  the  eye,  and  took 
possession  of  the  spirit  of  this  believer.  It 
was  to  this  form  that  he  boldly  and  unre¬ 
servedly  applied  the  laws  and  rules  of  aes¬ 
thetics. 

His  admiration  taking  him  back  to  the 
far  distant  past,  he  crossed  the  bound¬ 
aries  which  few  less  spiritual  judges  had  yet 
approached,  and  which  still  fewer  will 
ever  venture  to  'pass  over.  He  went 
back,  and  declared  for  the  period  which 
the  Italians  then  called  the  tempi  bassi — 
they  have  changed  their  opinion  a  little 
since  then — and  whilst  this  contemptuous 
definition  was  still  in  general  acceptafhce 
among  the  majority  of  critics,  he  discern¬ 
ed,  before  the  general  taste  had  begun  to 
modify  itself,  the  merits  and  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  Primitives;  for 
that,  I  believe,  is  their  actual  designation. 

His  heart,  as  an  artist,  was  in  Sienna. 
Tttere  he  was  at  home,  on  the  Piazza 
della  Signora,  facing  the  many  stories  of 
fortified  palaces,  or  under  the  arcades  of 
the  incomparable  cathedral,  standing  in 
rapt  contemplation  before  a  painting  of 
Sodom'a,  or  of  some  fresh  and  pure  and 
brilliant  fresco  of  Pinturicchio ;  or  he 
would  be  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
manuscripts  illustrated  by  those  minia¬ 
turists  who  never  since  their  time  have 
had  a  rival.  At  every  step  he  met  one  or 
other  of  the  ch^s-d'aeui>re  collected  to¬ 
gether  in  this  quaint  and  charming  city. 
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where  the  memories  of  the  old  Italian 
republics  come  back  upon  you,  and  even 
the  ruined  walls  preserve  as  yet  the  traces 
of  the  heroic  siege  sustained  by  Blaise  de 
Montluc  and  his  companions,  when  they 
defended  against  the  Imperialists  this  last 
bulwark  of  the  municipal  and  national 
inuichises  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Florence,  even  Rome  herself,  approach¬ 
ed  still  less  than  Sienna  the  ideal  of 
Montalembert.  At  Florence,  of  course, 
he  found  Dante,  and  catching  the  Dan- 
testic  tone  for  the  moment,  like  many 
others,  he  was  on  the  point  of  writing  a 
commentary;  a  sad  error,  from  which, 
however,  his  good  star  preserved  him. 
There,  too,  he  found  Giotto,  to  whom  he 
preferred  Giottino — I  know  not  where¬ 
fore — Fra  Angelico,  Simon  Memmi,  and 
a  host  of  others.  To  hear  him  speak, 
however,  the  Medicis  had  spoiled  every¬ 
thing.  At  Rome,  the  sentiments  of  the 
submissive  son  of  the  Church  somewhat 
spoiled  the  freer  appreciations  of  the 
critic.  The  ruins  of  monuments  erected 
by  the  Caesars  had  no  attraction  for  him, 
unless  purified  by  the  blood  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  ;  and  the  moment  which,  for  most 
people,  marked  the  apogee  of  Christian 
art,  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  commencement 
of  its  decline.  And  thus  even  Raphael, 
in  his  third  style  and  manner,  was  looked 
upon  by  him  as  a  fallen  angel.  He  did 
not  understand  Michael  Angelo.  Cor¬ 
reggio  was  a  materialist ;  and  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  for  him  the  Bolognese 
school  had  no  existence.  I  cannot  for¬ 
get  the  mishap  of  an  amateur  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  did  his  best  to  make  him 
admire  a  Venus  of  Annibal  Carracci.  If 
the  subject  of  the  painting  was  objection¬ 
able  to  Montalembert,  the  name  of  the 
painter  was  much  more  so.  Nothing 
could  change  his  feelings  in  the  matter ; 
not  even  the  testimony  in  its  favor  of 
Bellori,  who  had  descril^d  this  picture  as 
'an  eminent  work ;  nor  yet  the  remark 
that  the  master  had,  in  this  instance  at 
least,  thrown  aside  his  vulgarity  and  his 
ordinary  coldness ;  that  his  picture  was 
full  of  life  and  animation ;  tliat  it  was 
colored  like  a  Veronese.  It  was  sail  in 
vain ;  nobody  must  speak  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  to  your  illustrious  colleague,  unless 
they  belonged  to  the  Bellini  family,  or 
could  attach  to  their  name  the  epithet  of 
“  Quattrocentisto.”  Even  Titian  was 
condemned.  The  amateur  at  last  ad¬ 


duced  an  argument  which  he  thought 
must  prove  irresistible :  the  picture  had 
been  painted  for  a  cardinal !  I  dare  not 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  how  this  assertion 
was  received ;  but  certainly  the  word 
“  pagan”  was  pronounced.  M.  de  Mon¬ 
talembert  took  an  independent  view  of 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
when  dogma  and  faith  were  not  wound 
up  in  the  question,  and  especially  as  re¬ 
garded  questions  of  Art.  Thus  he  was 
one  of  the  first,  one  of  the  most  vehement, 
to  reproach  our  venerable  and  patriotic 
clergy  of  France  with  the  state  of  dis¬ 
graceful  abandonment  in  which  our  ec¬ 
clesiastical  monuments  were  so  long  left, 
or  the  little  care  or  intelligence  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  their  preservation. 
It  is  true  that  this  censure  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  certain  Gallican  traditions 
in  the  system  of  restoration  or  mutilation 
inaugurated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
continued  to  the  epoch  when  your 
lamented  colleague  wrote  and  spoke  so 
much  in  favor  of  a  movement  which  had 
been  set  on  foot  to  re-establish  mediaeval 
institutions.  In  that  campaign  he  march¬ 
ed  alongside  the  Romantiques,  without, 
however,  completely  mixing  himself  up 
with  them — not  so  much  an  adepu  as  a 
rival  of  him  who  had  so  valiantly  led 
their  van,  the  illustrious  author  of  ‘  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris.’  In  fact,  by  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  his  opinions,  he  approached  close¬ 
ly  to  that  living  member  of  your  Institute, 
whom  I  am  entitled  by  right  to  call  the 
first  of  our  art  critics. 

And  the  contest  was  a  lasting  one. 
Even  after  the  great  successes  achieved 
by  the  historians,  by  the  Romantiques,  by 
the  critics,  Montalembert  continued  on 
the  watch.  Everywhere  he  discovered 
new  misdeeds  amongst  them,  and  held 
them  up  to  public  indignation. 

It  was,  in  fact,  as  an  orator  of  the  Op¬ 
position  that  Montalembert  had  reap¬ 
peared  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  for 
ten  years  not  unfrequently  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  tribune,  not  to  sustain 
a  war  of  principles  against  the  cabinets 
which  "succeeded  each  other  during  that 
period,  but  in  obedience  to  his  independ¬ 
ent  instincts,  which  urged  him  to  criti¬ 
cise  certain  acts  of  the  administration  and 
certain  tendencies  of  parties  in  power. 
Such  displays  he  chose  his  own  time  to 
make,  without  personal  views  or  party 
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spirit ;  indeed,  without  any  view  whatever, 
but  to  express  his  honest  personal  opinion. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  eloquence,  ob¬ 
serves  Cicero  ;  one  which  instructs,  which 
persuades  by  a  train  of  deep  and  subtle 
reasoning ;  another,  which  inflames  by  its 
passion  and  influences  by  its  power. 
Amongst  the  modems,  those  who  have 
bestowed  most  attention  upon  the  art  of 
public  speaking  are  the  English.  Taking 
up  the  definition  of  Cicero,  and  expres¬ 
sing  it  with  that  energetic  conciseness  of 
which  their  language  has  the  secret,  and 
which  defies  translation,  the  English  di¬ 
vide  into  two  classes  the  men  who  occupy 
between  them  the  domain  of  eloquence. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  men  of  the  tribune, 
for  there  is  no  tribune  in  the  venerable 
halls  of  Westminster,  but  of  those  who 
conduct  the  public  business  of  their  coun¬ 
try  in  the  British  Parliament.  The  debater 
is  he  who  can  discuss,  who  above  all 
things  is  a  reasoner ;  the  orator  is  he  who 
hurries  you  along  much  more  than  he 
persuades  you.  Montalembert  was  an 
orator. 

Even  beyond  the  arena  of  parliament¬ 
ary  conflict,  I  do  not  believe  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  hear  him  at  a  t^union,  or  to  con¬ 
verse  with  him  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  being  struck  with  his  greatness 
and  elevation  of  mind,  his  vivid  sense  of 
the  picturesque,  his  intuitive  appreciation 
of  the  sublime  and  commanding  in  ex¬ 
pression,  his  happy  introduction  of  the 
imprevu  or  unexpected  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment,  the  peculiar  stamp,  altogether,  with 
which  his  brilliant  conversation,  like  a 
highly-finished  medal,  was  impressed. 
And  his  conversation,  as  well  as  his  writ¬ 
ings,  always  took  the  oratorical  turn.  It 
was  his  distinctive  trait  as  a  writer,  and 
would  have  been  almost  consider^  a 
literary  fault,  if  the  felicity  of  his  language 
and  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments  did 
not  cause  the  reader  to  forget  the  super¬ 
abundant  rhetorical  display  in  which  he 
sometimes  indulged.  His  was  the  perio¬ 
dic  style,  which  he  would  seem  to  abuse, 
if  it  had  been  otherwise  than  natural.  So 
natural  was  it,  that  no  one  was  wearied 
with  its  repetition.  Cicero  censured  the 
Romans  who  wrote  their  speeches  after 
having  delivered  them,  not  as  they  should 
be  delivered — habita  jam,  non  ut  habean- 
tur* — a  reproach  which  modem  speakers 
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are  not  open  to  in  general,  and  which 
could  not  be  applied  to  M.  de  Montalem¬ 
bert  in  particular.  Assuredly  he  was  not 
one  of  those  orators  who  can  speak,  but 
who  cannot  write.  And  if  he  prepared 
some  of  his  speeches,  the  brilliancy  and 
power  which  he  displayed  in  his  replies 
prove  how  well  he  could  depend  on  him¬ 
self  for  an  extempore  effort  when  he  as¬ 
cended  the  tribune.  He  even  occasionally, 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  thoroughly 
premeditated,  perhaps  written  discourses, 
improvised  so  successfully,  being  well  en¬ 
abled  to  do  so  by  his  genius  and  acquire¬ 
ments,  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  audi¬ 
tors  to  detect  the  joint,  or  discover  the 
cementing  between  the  new  casting  and 
the  old. 

«***«•* 

Sober  in  action,  with  a  voice  at  once 
lofty  and  penetrating,  vibrating  like  that 
one  particular  voice  which  vibrates 
through  our  national  assembly,  a  voice 
which  at  first  astonishes,  but  before  long 
excites  and  carries  us  along ;  with  a  clear 
blue  eye,  as  clear  and  as  bright  as  his  own 
thoughts ;  with  a  countenance  so  calm  as 
never  to  betray  the  slightest  reflection  of 
the  internal  fire  which  animated  his  dis¬ 
course — such  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mon¬ 
talembert  in  the  tribune. 

When  I  look  around  me,  gentlemen,  I 
ask  myself,  how  it  has  come  to  my  lot  to 
retrace  for  you  the  portrait  of  an  orator ; 
but  the  subject  leaves  me  no  choice.  I 
continue. 

It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  Lacordaire 
reproached  him  one  day  with  wishing  to 
bring  back  the  old  rigime.  “  Why  so  ?” 
he  replied.  “  Do  I  accuse  you  of  wishing 
to  bring  back  the  Inquisition  because  you 
have  taken  the  habit  of  Saint  Dominic  ?” 

No,  he  was  not  a  tribune ;  for  he  did 
not  lower  himself  to  the  meanness  of  seek¬ 
ing  applause  either  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament  or  without.  Neither  fearing  to* 
run  foul  of  the  prejudices  of  one  set  of 
men,  nor  provoking  the  hostility  of 
another,  he  gave  warm  expression  to  what 
he  felt  and  thought,  without  shrinking 
from  or  softening  down  the  truth  of  what 
he  wished  to  convey.  “  Even  scandal,'* 
he  used  to  say,  “  is  preferable  to  false¬ 
hood  1”  No,  he  did  not  waste  his  spirit 
in  vain  regrets  for  a  past  which  could 
never  be  recalled.  He  never  indulged  in 
the  chimerical  dream  of  the  return  of  the 
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old  rigitne.  He  never  gave  aristocratic 
government  a  thought,  unless  it  was  to 
study  its  early  import,  and  trace  its  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  history.  It  was  not  equality 
which  he  opposeid.  He  was  against 
equality  in  abasement  “  I  believe,”  he 
said,  “  in  the  right,  in  man’s  worth,  the 
worth  of  the  independent  honest  man.  I 
am  for  the  equality  which  would  enable 
this  independent  honest  man  to  be  count¬ 
ed  upon ;  which  allows  him  to  count  him¬ 
self  as  something ;  which  encourages  him, 
even  at  his  risk  and  peril,  to  make  head 
against  falsehood  and  evil,  against  prero¬ 
gative  and  faction.  I  am  for  the  equality 
which,  in  order  that  you  may  get  on  in 
the  world  and  win  distinction,  or  even 
gain  a  living,  does  not  compel  you  to 
cringe  to  those  in  p>ower,  or  to  truckle  to 
those  who  labor  for  their  overthrow,  to 
crouch  to  an  individual  or  a  mob,  to  be 
passing  for  ever  from  the  conspirators’ 
club  to  the  antechamber  of  the  minister. 
Such  is  my  political  creed.” 

Certainly,  looking  through  the  political 
discourses  of  Montalembert,  and  especial¬ 
ly  reviewing  the  one  which  he  delivered 
before  you  in  the  January  of  1852,  we 
shall  find  many  severe  strictures  upon  the 
French  Revolution.  He  had  no  pity  for 
the  men  who  bear  with  affection  the  yoke 
after  having  broken  the  chain.  The  great¬ 
est  of  their  crimes  was  their  having  dis¬ 
enchanted  the  world  from  liberty,  their 
having  compromised,  or  shaken,  or  crush¬ 
ed  in  honest  hearts  this  noble  faith  ;  their 
having  rolled  back  upon  its  sources  the 
tide  of  human  destinies. 

Well,  gentlemen,  Montalembert  resist¬ 
ed  this  disenchantment,  which  he  painted 
with  such  bitterness  of  sorrow,  all  the 
while  regretting  that  France  had  not  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  England,  and  ini¬ 
tiated  the  movement  of  1 688,  which  was 
“  the  necessary  and  sanctioned  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  national  Constitution.”  He 
proclaimed  that  “  our‘  society,  the  off¬ 
spring,  as  it  was,  of  the  Revolution,  and 
modelled  and  fashioned  by  thirty-five 
years  of  ordered  liberty,  notwithstanding 
its  miseries,  its  mistakes,  its  obscurations, 
and  its  inconsistencies,  was  more  estima¬ 
ble,  and  contained  more  genuine  worth 
than  the  French  society  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.” 

A  sort  of  mirage  caused  him  to  review 
the  Middle  Ages  as  a  period  ii' vested 
with  liberties,  the  sources  of  which  he  be¬ 


lieved  could  be  traced  to  a  far-off  past 
Of  those  the  one  which  he  considered  the 
most  precious,  I  should  almost  say  the 
foundation  of  all  the  others,  was  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  the  Church.  He  also  entertained 
not  less  determined  views  in  favor  of  pre¬ 
serving  inviolate  such  little  States  as  the 
fortune  of  war  or  diplomatic  prudence 
had  interspersed  on  the  map  of  Europe 
between  the  larger  empires.  He  believed 
that  the  separate  and  independent  main¬ 
tenance  of  these  communities  would  serve 
as  a  safeguard  to  the  public  peace,  and 
would  guarantee,  with  peace,  the  civilizing 
progress  of  the  nations — a  questionable 
theory,  by  the  way,  which  could  not  stand 
against  accomplished  facts.  It  was  one, 
however,  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
having  been  for  a  long  period  the  policy 
of  France,  and  had  been  adopted  and 
sustained  by  statesmen  of  the  most  liberal 
views  and  of  the  highest  eminence.  This 
|>olicy  M.  de  Montalembert  advocated 
unreservedly.  It  was  this  double  current 
of  ideas  which  often  carried  him  along  in 
a  contrary  sense  to  the  course  observed 
and  followed  by  many  great  European 
nations.  He  was  not  less  the  champion 
of  generous  views  as  regards  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  nations,  even  when  he  was 
thought  to  be  opposed  to  that  glorious 
Italian  movement,  the  dawn  of  which  he 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  hail  and  wel- 
'come.  He  had  words  of  sympathy  for 
Venice;  and  willingly  did  he  repeat  the 
old  burden  of,  “  Give  an  obolus  to  the 
poor  afflicted  of  the  Adriatic !”  He  never 
forgot  Poland.  He  was  ever  in  front  of 
the  crusade  against  slavery ;  and  in  one 
of  his  latest  writings  he  celebrated  with 
poetic  enthusiasm  the  final  victory  of  the 
Northern  States  of  America,  and  the 
triumph  of  those  free  institutions,  the 
origin  of  which  was  mixed  up  with  the 
last  glories  of  the  old  French  monarchy. 

His  liberal  principles  were  confirmed 
by  the  strength  of  his  religious  convic¬ 
tions.  His  religion  being  always  hors  de 
cause,  he  expressed  his  political  views 
with  a  resolution  which  might  have  ex¬ 
hibited  a  shade  of  doubt,  if  coming  from 
a  less  confident  Catholic.  I  have  seen 
him  on  his  return  to  France  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  full  of  sympathy  and  admiration, 
when  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  had  just 
separated  from  the  Old  Kirk,  and  covered 
the  country  in  all  directions  with  the  new 
temples  constructed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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months.  The  noble  efforts  which  an 
honest  zeal  had  caused  those  rich,  but, 
generally  speaking,  economical  Calvinists 
to  make,  were  spoken  of  by  Montalembert 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  praise;  but  it  was 
with  absolute  enthusiasm  that  he  sf>oke  of 
the  humble  sacrifices  made  every  Sunday 
by  the  poor  and  improvident  Irish,  the 
accumulated  results  of  which  in  collected 
halfpence  built  those  magnificent  cathedrals 
which  are  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their 
country. 

His  respect  was  as  great  as  his 
praise  was  unreserved  for  every  generous 
and  sincere  conviction.  Persecution  of 
every  kind  filled  him  with  indignation,  no 
matter  who  was  the  victim  or  who  the 
persecutor.  He  held  the  memory  of  the 
St.  Bartholomew  in  equal  horror  with 
that  of  the  September  massacres.  He 
bowed  in  homage  to  the  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionary  who  braved  the  stake  and  rack 
for  his  faith;  and,  repeating  a  beautiful 
expression  of  Pierre  de  Blois,  he  saluted 
with  honor  the  Huguenot  who  resisted 
tyranny  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 
Conversing  with  him  one  day  on  the 
great  events  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I 
blamed  Coligny  for  having  been,  according 
to  my  opinion,  too  ready  to  begin  the  civil 
war.  Montalembert’s  answer  was  to  take 
down  from  the  library-shelf  a  volume  of 
D’Aubign6,  from  which  with  singular  im¬ 
pressiveness  he  read  the  old  story  of  that' 
nocturnal  debate  between  the  admiral 
and  his  wife,  in  which  the  former,  stirred 
up  by  the  sobbing  of  the  latter,  points 
out  to  her  the  difficulties  of  the  struggle 
against  “  the  possessors  of  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  and  firmly  rooted  state,”  the  certain 
perils,  ”  the  nakedness,  the  starvation  in  a 
foreign  land,  the  felon’s  death,  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  infamy  to  children  degraded” — in 
which  the  wife  listening  to  nothing  but 
“that  cry  of  her  people,  then  mounting 
up  to  heaven,  reminds  the  husband  that 
he  carries  a  sword,  the  sword  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  to  rescue  the  afflicted  from  the 
claws  of  tyranny!”  The  admiral,  carried 
along  by  the  appeal,  mounts  his  horse  at 
the  dawn  of  day.  “  Was  he  wrong,” 
cried  Montalembert,  “  in  believing  that 
he  should  become  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
all  those  whom  he  would  not  save  from 
being  murdered  ?” 

The  last  time  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
teeing  him  was  at  Rixenstart,  an  ancient 
coiintry  residence  of  his  in  Brabant,  in 


the  midst  of  that  Belgian  land  which  he 
loved,  because  it  was  Catholic  and  liberal, 
and  to  which  he  was  attached  by  the 
most  tender  relations.  During  a  period 
of  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced  the  love  and  Wendship  of  a  com¬ 
panion  whose  heart  and  intelligence  were 
in  every  way  worthy  of  him.  The  pride 
and  delight  of  his  home,  adorning  it  with 
every  grace  and  virtue,  she  was  a  conso¬ 
lation  to  him  in  his  affliction,  which  she 
soothed  by  her  tender  cares  and  devoted 
attentions.  His  marriage  with  this  lady 
had  allied  him  to  one  of  those  old  Wal¬ 
loon  families,  compatriots  of  Commines 
and  Froissart,  whose  generous  traditions 
attach  them  to  the  provinces  united  of 
old  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy.  The  name  of  Merode  traces 
back  to  the  earliest  pages  of  Belgian  his¬ 
tory,  and  has  ever  borne  a  distinguished 
place  in  our  assemblies.  Rixenstart  was 
the  home  of  the  M  erodes. 

It  was  there  that  I  saw  the  dear  and 
illustrious  invalid,  as  he  lay  upon  the  bed 
from  which  he  was  to  rise  no  more,  with 
his  long  white  beard  flowing  round  his 
noble  face,  and  his  fine  voice  as  animated 
as  ever,  as  indignant  against  wrong,  as 
enthusiastic  for  right,  chiding  the  scepti¬ 
cism  of  some,  regretting  the  apathy  of 
others.  It  had,  however,  a  tone  which 
was  new  to  me.  It  had  in  it  something 
indescribable  of  the  indulgent  and  the 
majestic,  with  the  serenity  of  the  Christian 
who  knows  that  his  hours  are  numbered, 
and  who  sees  without  dismay  the  moment 
when  he  must  meet  his  Creator.  It  was 
then  that  I  thought  of  the  saying  of  Bos- 
suet,  “  that  a  heroic  soul  is  mistress  of  the 
body  which  she  animates.”  •  *  •  • 

I  cannot  sit  down  without  saying  a 
word  about  ‘  The  Monks  of  the  West,’  for 
this  is  the  work  par  excellence  of  your 
illustrious  colleague.  He  commenced  it 
in  his  youth,  and  he  was  laboring  upon  it 
when  death  summoned  him  away.  •  •  • 
In  ‘  The  Monks,’  a  work  upon  which 
he  had  long  meditated,  and  which  was 
the  fruit  of  the  most  profound  studies,  he 
presents  to  the  reader  a  picture  of  the 
social  renovation  of  the  world,  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  civilization,  the  history, 
indeed,  of  civilization  herself ;  and  he 
might  have  taken  for  its  epigraph  the 
judgment  inscribed  in  the  youmal  des 
Savants  by  one  of  your  most  eminent  col¬ 
leagues  (M.  Littr6),  that  “the  great  agent 
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of  social  safety  during  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  centuries  was  the  Church.  *  •  * 
His  principal  object  throughout  his 
great  work,  and  we  can  trace  it  through 
its  minutest  details,  is  to  demonstrate  the 
civilizing  agency  of  the  Church.  These 
were  the  sources  of  the  liberty  which  he 
sought,  and  which  perhaps  he  viewed 
through  an  exaggerated  medium.  His  is 
the  grave  tone  of  the  historian.  Titus 
Livius  is  his  model;  a  well-chosen  one, 
where  the  subject  touches,  though  slight¬ 
ly,  upon  the  legend  sometimes,  even 
where  the  author  seeks  to  maintain  the 
severity  of  history.  In  other  respects  he 
draws  gravely  upon  the  old  legend.  He 
selects  from  it  with  discernment;  he  does 
not  disguise  it ;  he  presents  it  with  a  sym¬ 
bolic  character:  as,  for  example — 

“  Roaming  one  day  through  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Subiaco,  Saint  Benoit  met  one 
of  hU  brethren,  a  barbarian  convert,  la¬ 
menting  by  the  side  of  the  lake  for  the  loss 
of  his  scythe,  which  had  just  fallen  into 
the  water.  At  the  command  of  the  saint 
the  waters  rendered  back  the  implement 
at  the  feet  of  the  brother.  ‘  Take  up  your 
blade,’  said  Saint  Benoit  to  him,  ‘  work, 
and  be  not  disheartened ' — Ec(e,  labora,  et 
noli  contristariP  ♦  •  •  • 

Do  not  these  words  remind  you  of  the 
stem  saying  of  the  Emperor  Severus 
{Zaboromus),  which  a  great,  wise,  and 
virtuous  citizen,  whose  name  is  doubly 
dear,  repeated  within  these  walls  ?  Is  it 
not  the  same  thought  presented  under  a 
gentler  guise,  under  a  less  stoical  and 
more  Christian  form  ?  It  is  almost  one  of 
those  devices  which  Montalembert  loved 
to  collect  and  scatter  broadcast  through 
his  works  and  correspondence,  ever  vary¬ 
ing  the  expression  to  suit  the  occasion. 
He  had  one  which  belonged  to  his  family. 
I  found  it  under  his  old  coat  of  arms. 
JVe  espoir,  ne  peur.  Fear  was  a  word 
which  had  no  meaning  for  a  heart  like 
his.  The  hope  which  his  ancestors  re¬ 
pudiated  was  unhealthy  ambition,  and  the 
thirst  for  honors  at  any  price.  This  is 


not  the  noble  passion  which  Christianity 
has  made  a  virtue.  Montalembert’s  cou¬ 
rage  was  not  of  the  passive  kind.  His 
disinterestedness  was  not  devoid  of  hope. 

Gentlemen,  it  was  at  a  time  of  dis¬ 
couragement,  under  a  darkened  sky,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sad  fifteenth  century,  that 
age  of  blood  and  iron,  which  could  not 
be  said  to  belong  to  modern  times,  and 
which  no  longer  belonged  to  those  poetic 
Middle  Ages  so  loved  by  Montalembert, 
when  the  Cross  disappeared  from  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  when  the  King 
of  France,  bereft  of  reason  and  dethroned, 
was  replaced  in  Paris  by  a  foreign  prince, 
when  every  scourge,  every  kind  of  war 
devastated  our  country — the  English  in¬ 
vasion,  the  black  plague,  the  Jacquery, 
the  Great  Companies — it  was  at  that  time 
that  one  of  my  ancestors,  a  younger  son 
of  a  royal  race,  gave  to  his  companions 
for  their  rallying  cry  this  single  word, 
Esperance!  Montalembert,  too,  hoped 
always.  He  knew  not  our  supreme  tri¬ 
bulations  or  the  extremity  of  our  grief 
His  last  days  were  disturbed  by  the  anxi¬ 
eties  which  he  felt  for  the  peace  of  the 
Churqh;  but  his  steadfast  faith  reassured 
him  thoroughly.  He  feared  nothing  for 
Catholic  unity,  and  he  died  without 
knowing  that  it  was  the  unity  of  his 
country — alas!  which  was  about  to  be 
stricken  down.  Had  he  lived  on  to  the 
period  of  our  great  misfortunes,  he  would 
have  been  reminded  once  more  of  Saint 
Benoit  and  the  convert  of  Subiaco;  and 
I  think  I  hear  him  saying,  “  Take  up  the 
fragment  of  thy  broken  sword,  poor 
France!  Staunch  thy  wounds!  Work, 
and  be  not  disheartened !  Labora,  ot 
noli  coniristari  P'  And  with  that  grand 
and  powerful  voice  of  his,  which,  even 
when  altered  during  his  sufferings,  had  a 
far  nobler  resonance  than  the  feeble  one 
which  now  addresses  you,  he  would  re¬ 
peat  the  rallying  cry  which  the  Bourbon 
raised  on  the  morrow  of  Agincourt,  the 
cry  of  France,  the  Christian  cry  of  Espe¬ 
rance  ! — Temple  Bar. 
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We  are  so  accustomed  to  bury  our  dead  mankind  has  differed  widely  in  this  re- 
that  it  is  only  by  an  effort  that  we  can  spect.  And  in  every  nation  the  traditional 
conceive  of  ourselves  as  disposing  of  mode  acquires  a  sanctity,  from  association 
them  otherwise.  Yet  the  practice  of  with  the  most  solemn  and  tender  moments 
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of  life,  which  induces  us  to  look  with  hor¬ 
ror  on  any  alternative  method.  When 
Darius  found  an  Indian  tribe  who  ate  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  they  were  not  less 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  burning  corpses 
than  the  Greeks  in  his  train  were  at  the 
horrible  cannibalism  of  the  Indians.  Even 
when  'the  breath  has  left  the  mortal  frame, 
the  cold  remains  of  those  we  have  loved 
are  not  less  dear  than  when  they  were  an¬ 
imated  with  life ;  but  custom  alone  creates 
the  direction  in  which  that  love  manifests 
itself,  and  each  direction  is  alike  but  an  un¬ 
availing  protest  against  the  inexorable 
law  which  dissolves  the  ashes  of  the  de¬ 
parted  into  fleeting  gases  and  crumbling 
dust 

The  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead. 
The  Hebrews  buried  them  out  of  their  sight 
The  Greeks  sometimes  buried  and  some¬ 
times  burnt,  the  latter  mode  gaining  the 
ascendency  as  civilization  advanced.  The 
Persians,  if  we  may  trust  the  hints  of  earlier 
and  the  assertions  of  later  writers,  seem  to 
have  gathered  their  dead  together  on  the 
top  of  a  low  building,  and  there  left  them 
to  the  birds  and  winds  of  heaven.  Bury¬ 
ing,  burning,  embalming,  these  aij^  the 
three  great  alternatives  adopted  by  human¬ 
ity  for  the  disposal  of  its  dead.  But  there 
is  scarcely  any  modification  of  these  meth¬ 
ods  which  has  not  found  its  adherents ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  conceivable  sul> 
stitute  for  them  which  has  not  been  practis¬ 
ed  somewhere.  The  posture  of  burial  has 
been  varied,  in  many  places  it  being 
thought  decorous  to  bury  in  a  sitting  atti¬ 
tude.  Some  Red  Indian  tribes  expose 
their  dead  on  the  branches  of  trees  ;  the 
Ethiopians  inclosed  them  in  pillars  of  cry¬ 
stal.  Maritime  nations  have  sometimes 
honored  their  chiefs  by  laying  them  in 
state  in  a  ship  or  canoe,  and  burning  or 
setting  it  adrift.  Sacred  rivers  are  the  cho¬ 
sen  burial-ground  of  some  :  other  commit 
their  dead  to  the  sea  alone.  Some  leave 
the  corpse  till  it  decays,  and  then  bury  the 
bones  :  others  remove  the  flesh  from  the 
bones  immediately  after  death,  and  then 
dress  and  adorn  the  skeleton.  Burial  alive 
is  by  some  thought  a  mark  of  alfection :  ex¬ 
posure  to  wild  beasts  is  the  chosen  custom 
of  by  no  means  barbarous  races.  The  In¬ 
dian  tribe  above  referred  to  finds  many 
parallels.  Nor  was  it  always  thought  ne¬ 
cessary  to  wait  till  death  supervened. 
There  is  grim  humor  in  the  picture  given 


by  Herodotus  of  a  tribe  where,  when  any 
one  fell  sick,  “  his  chief  friends  tell  him  that 
the*  illness  will  spoil  his  flesh  ;  and  he 
protests  that  he  is  not  unwell ;  but  they 
not  agreeing  with  him,  kill  and  eat  him.'’ 
(Thalia,  99.)  Horrors  like  these,  how¬ 
ever,  can  scarcely  be  classed  among  modes 
of  sepulture  ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  necessary 
to  mention  the  tribes  that  drink  their  dead, 
having  first  reduced  them  to  powder.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  mode  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  dead  bodies  so  singular,  or  so 
revolting,  that  it  has  not  been  adopted  in 
good  faith  by  some  among  the  intermina¬ 
ble  varieties  of  savage  races. 

Among  civilized  nations,  however,  buri¬ 
al  (under  which  we  may  include  embalm¬ 
ing)  has  divided  with  cremation  the  allegi¬ 
ance  of  custom.  It  would  be  improper  to 
regard  the  first  as  the  characteristic  of  Se¬ 
mitic,  the  second  of  Aryan  races.  For, 
though  Lucian  speaks  of  burial  as  the 
mark  of  barbarians,  burning  of  Greeks,  it 
is  beyond  question  that  burial  remained  to 
the  last  an  alternative  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  It  would  rather  appear  that  burial 
is  the  first  rude  suggestion  of  decency, 
prompting  the  mourner  to  lay  the  dead 
body  reverently  away  rather  than  leave  it 
to  moulder  unheeded  ;  and  that  as  burial 
is  recognized  to  be  incomplete,  embalming 
and  cremation  are  the  two  alternatives 
suggested.  The  Egyptians  regarded  fire 
as  a  wild  beast ;  and,  as  Herodotus  tells 
us,  they  preferred  embalming  to  allowing 
the  bodies  to  be  torn  by  beasts  or  consum¬ 
ed  by  worms.  The  Greeks  preferred  the 
alternative  of  speedy  destruction.  Crema¬ 
tion  was  with  them,  though  not  the  uni¬ 
versal,  the  solemn  and  honorable  form  of 
sepulture.  A  corpse  cast  up  by  the  sea 
might  be  buried  by  a  benevolent  passer¬ 
by  (three  handfuls  of  dust  were  held  equi¬ 
valent  to  burial,  and  laid  the  weary  ghost) ; 
in  time  of  danger,  or  for  want  of  means,  a 
body  might  be  committed  to  the  earth. 
But  mourning  friends  who  wished  to  do 
the  last  sad  honors  to  the  deceased  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  his  funeral  pyre,  and  cher¬ 
ished  the  ashes  which  survived  the  flame 
in  vases  of  costly  make.  It  may  be  in¬ 
teresting,  therefore,  to  set  before  our  eyes 
what  precisely  passed  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion.  When  our  elder  brethren,  Greeks 
or  Romans,  lost  a  friend,  with  what  sad 
ceremonies  did  they  take  their  leave  of 
him  !  For  clearness’  sake,  let  us  confine 
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ourselves  to  the  better  known  nation.  Let 
the  scene  be  Rome,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  empire. 

It  is  a  week^since  Caius  Cornelius  Scipio 
died.  He  lies  in  state  in  the  hall  of  his 
house  on  the  Palatine,  one  of  the  last  fam¬ 
ily  mansions  left  on  the  hill,  which  the 
emperor  wants  to  make  entirely  his  own. 
He  lies  in  the  great  hall,  tvhere  the  statues 
of  his  ancestors  look  down  on  him  who 
has  at  last  become  one  of  them — gone 
over  to  the  majority.  His  son  Lucius 
knelt  at  his  bedside  when  he  breathed 
his  last  ;  kissed  him  a  moment  before 
death,  to  catch  the  last  faint  breath.  From 
the  finger  he  drew  his  ring,  which  has  now 
been  replaced  in  view  of  the  approaching 
funeral.  The  relatives  who  stood  in  the 
room  raised  a  loud  cry  of  grief,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  recalling  the  sleeper  if  he  were  but 
in  a  trance ;  a  cry  which  has  become  his. 
torical  as  a  sign  that  all  is  over — conclama- 
turn  est.  Still ,he  slept  unmoved,  and  while 
notice  was  sent  to  the  undertakers,  the 
household  attendants  washed  the  body  with 
warm  water,  and  then  handed  it  over 
to  the  professional  ministers.  These 
bathed  -it  with  sweet-smelling  unguents, 
removing  all  that  savored  of  sickness  or 
death,  and  attired  the  corpse  in  garments 
suitable  to  his  high  position,  the  toga  prat- 
texta  covering  in  death  him  who  had  worn 
it  in  life.  A  small  coin  was  placed  in  the 
mouth,  in  accordance  with  immemorial 
custom,  to  pay  for  his  ferrying  over  the 
dark  river.  The  crown  which  had  been 
given  him,  like  our  Victoria  Cross,  for 
bravery  on  the  field  of  battle,  adorned  the 
pale  brows.  And  so,  calm  and  stately,  he. 
was  laid  in  the  great  ancestral  hall ;  flow¬ 
ers  and  green  leaves  were  strewn  around, 
and  a  branch  of  cypress  planted  beside, 
the  entrance  door,  a  signal  of  invitation 
to  his  friends,  and  of  warning  to  those 
whom  religious  considerations  forbade  to 
enter  the  house  where  a  dead  body  lay. 
For  seven  days  his  sorrowing  clients,  those 
whom  he  had  shielded  in  his  day  of  power, 
and  friends  who  had  loved  him  well,  have 
flocked  in  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect, 
and  gaze  once  more  on  the  well-known 
face  ;  and  now  in  the  bright  morning  sun¬ 
shine,  they  are  going  to  carry  him  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  city,  to  reduce  the 
lifeless  body  to  ashes,  and  deposit  the  re¬ 
mains  in  the  sepulchre  where  stand  the 
urns  of  the  heroes  of  hjs  race. 

The  herald  has  gone  forth,  to  invite  who 


will  to  attend.  For  this  is  no  ordinary 
man  who  is  dead.  Rome  knew  him  well : 
and  his  family,  we  may  be  sure,  will  give 
him  a  funeral  befitting  his  rank.  Not  at 
night  will  his  burial  1^,  like  that  of  some 
poor  plebeian  who  has  gone  the  long  jour¬ 
ney  ;  every  solemnity  that  the  servants  of 
Libitina  know  will  be  lavished  on  his  ob¬ 
sequies.  From  early  morn  the  folk  have 
been  streaming  to  the  door,  clad  in  suits  of 
customary  black  ;  the  undertakers  have 
been  bustling  about,  and  are  now  marshal¬ 
ing  the  splendid  procession.  Police  offi¬ 
cers  are  in  attendance,  to  assist  in  main¬ 
taining  order.  The  nearest  relatives  have 
gathered  around  the  deceased.  They  lay 
him  on  his  bier,  no  extravagant  couch  of 
ivory,  as  some  who  should  have  known 
better  have  lately  begun  to  affect,  but 
carved  of  dark  wood,  and  stately  with  dark 
rich  hangings,  as  befits  a  Roman  citizen. 
And  now  at  a  given  word  these  relatives 
lift  the  bier  on  to  their  shoulders,  and  the 
long  procession  files  down  the  hill,  and  out 
to  the  place  where  the  pyre  is  built,  not 
far  from  the  family  burying-place. 

The  van  is  led  by  trumpeters,  blowing 
a  loud  note  of  lamentation,  and  opening 
the  way  through  the  crowded  streets  near 
the  Forum,  to  which  their  steps  are  first 
directed.  Next  come  singing  women, 
chanting  in  mournful  strain  the  praises  of 
the  deceased.  Yet  a  third  band  of  hired 
attendants  succeed,  actors  reciting  appro¬ 
priate  sentiments  from  familiar  poets,  their 
chief  also  exhibiting  in  dumb  show  the 
actions  which  made  the  dead  man  famous. 
But  who  are  these  who  follow  now  ? 
Have  the  dead  arisen  to  do  him  honor? 
There,  large  as  life,  walks  the  long  line  of 
noble  ancestors  whose  blood  flowed  in  the 
dead  man’s  veins.  Waxen  masks,  mod¬ 
elled  on  the  busts  which  stand  in  the  great 
hall,  cover  the  faces  of  those  selected  to 
personate ,the  heroes;  each  wears  the  robe 
he  would  have  worn  this  day  if  the  grave 
had  given  him  up.  It  seems  in  truth  as 
if  all  the  mighty  ones  of  his  race,  generals 
and  statesmen,  heroic  names  of  Rome, 
have  arisen  to  lead  their  descendant  with 
welcome  to  his  resting-place  among  them. 
Old  stories  of  wars  in  Apulia  and  Sam- 
nium,  with  Gaul  and  Carthaginian,  crowd 
on  the  beholder’s  mind.  There  goes  he 
who  was  proudly  styled  “  African,”  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  “  great  Scipio ’s 
self,  that  thunderbolt  of  war.”  There  he 
who  acquired  a  corresponding  title  irom 
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his'^  victories  in  Asia  against  Antiochus. 
There  he  who  blent  the  elegance  of  Greek 
learning  with  the  manly  valor  of  Rome, 
the  stem  patriot  who  approved  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  his  own  usurping  kinsmen,  to  whom 
a  master-pen  has  lately  given  fresh  immor¬ 
tality  as  the  friend  of  Lselius.  And  many 
more,  famous  of  old,  and  living  still  in  the 
memories  of  men,  mingle  in  this  strange 
procession  where  the  immortal  dead  do 
honor  to  their  latest  son. 

Hitherto  the  procession  has  been  wholly 
professional,  not  to  say  theatrical,  in  cha- 
acter.  But  these  who  come  next  recall 
the  gazer  to  everyday  life.  For  these  are 
they  who  late  were  slaves,  whom  the 
liberality  of  the  deceased  has  made  free. 
Vulgar  minds  may  ostentatiously  manumit 
by  will  large  numbers  of  slaves,  swelling 
their  funeral  pomp  at  their  heir’s  expense ; 
but  where  no  such  sordid  motive  has 
directed  the  enfranchisement,  who  so  fit 
to  be  there  as  they?  Who  have  better 
right  to  walk,  as  they  now  walk,  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  bier  ? 

In  front  of  the  bier  they  bear  tables, 
inscribed  with  the  deeds  of  the  deceased, 
the  laws  he  carried,  the  battles  he  fought 
Captive  banners  and  trophies  of  war  are 
displayed ;  there  is  a  map  of  some  unknown 
land  he  conquered.  All  Rome  may  see 
to-day,  if  there  be  one  here  who  needs  the 
telling,  how  great  a  man  is  now  being 
borne  through  the  city  he  loved  so  well. 
Behind  the  bier  come  kinsmen  and  fiiends, 
women  as  well  as  men.  The  latter  are 
dressed  in  black,  as  are  all  the  profes¬ 
sional  assistants :  the  women  wear  white, 
a  custom  which,  being  somewhat  novel 
in  Rome,  elicits  a  good  deal  of  criticism. 
Bareheaded  walk  the  women,  with  dis¬ 
hevelled  hair  and  hands  that  beat  their 
breasts ;  the  male  relatives,  with  an  equal 
inversion  of  ordinary  habits,  have  their 
heads  closely  veiled.  Innumerable  the 
crowd  that  follows.  All  Rome’s  best  are 
there.  The  Senate  have  turned  out  to  a 
man.  Many  who  barely  knew  the  de¬ 
ceased  follow  among  his  friends.  Many 
join  the  procession  out  of  mere  curiosity, 
but  most  from  a  desire  to  pay  this  tribute 
of  respect  to  one  whom  thfcy  hdve  so  long 
honored  from  afar. 

And  now  they  have  reached  the  Forum. 
I:,  the  midst  of  this  great  space,  the  West¬ 
minster  of  Rome,  the  procession  halts. 
The  ancestors  of  the  deceased  seat  them¬ 
selves,  in  solemn  semi-circle,  on  the  ivory 


chairs  of  the  magistrates.  In  their  midst 
his  nephew,  Publius,  well  known  for  his 
oratorical  powers,  ascends  the  rostra,  and 
pronounces  a  long  and  labored  panegyric 
over  him  who  lies  deaf  and  unheeding 
before  him.  He  tells  how  his  youth  was 
devoted  to  study  and  martial  exercise,  not 
wasted  on  luxury  and  riotous  living ;  how 
his  manhood  was* spent  in  fighting  Rome’s 
battles  abroad,  and  upholding  order  at 
home — an  easy  task  now  the  might  of  the 
emperor  has  crushed  all  factious  sedition. 
He  speaks  of  his  piety  toward  the  gods,  his 
love  for  his  wife  and  children,  his  zeal  on 
behalf  of  his  clients,  his  kindness  to  all 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact. 
In  everything,  he  says,  he  lived  worthy  of 
his  high  lineage,  worthy  of  those  ancestors 
whose  effigies  are  present  beside  him. 
And  so  the  speaker  is  led  to  trace  back 
the  grand  line  of  ancestors,  and  in  kindling 
words  remind  his  hearers  of  all  the  Scipios 
had  done  for  Rome.  What  an  Athenian 
audience  felt  when  their  orators  recalled 
the  names  of  those  who  fought  at  Mara¬ 
thon,  that  surely  must  a  Roman  audience 
have  felt  when  they  were  reminded  of  the 
glories  of  the  Scipios. 

The  bier  is  taken  up,  the  procession  is 
marshalled  again.  Through  the  bustling 
streets,  out  through  the  city  gates,  the 
famous  Porta  Capena,  out  on  to  the 
Appian  Way,  streams  the  long  line  of 
mourners.  At  the  gate  many  generally 
leave  the  procession,  but  to-day  they  have 
but  a  short  way  further  to  go,  for  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios  is  not  far  beyond  the 
gate,  on  the  side  of  the  Appian  Way. 
•The  crowd  therefore,  pours  out  almost 
without  diminution,  till  they  reach  a 
cleared  spot  not  far  from  the  tomb,  where¬ 
on  a  great  pile  has  been  erected.  Huge 
logs  of  wood  form  the  body  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  interspersed  with  various  inflammable 
substances ;  it  stands  four-square,  like 
some  gigantic  altar  to  the  unseen  powers. 
A  row  of  cypress  trees,  transplanted  for 
the  occasion,  throws  a  gloomy  shadow 
across  it.  The  bier  is  placed  on  the  top 
with  all  its  splendid  belongings.  Oint¬ 
ments  of  the  costliest  description,  spike¬ 
nard  and  frankincense,  and  all  the  strong¬ 
est  and  sweetest. smelling  unguents,  are 
plentifully  poured  on  the  pile ;  Palestine 
and  Syria,  Arabia,  Cilicia,  have  been  laid 
under  contribution.  All  is  now  ready, 
and  as  Lucius  Scipio  steps  forward,  the 
women  raise  a  piercing  wail.  You  may 
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see  the  tears  in  the  young  man’s  eyes,  for 
his  head  is  turned  to  us  and  away  from 
the  pile,  as  with  trembling  hand  he  applies 
a  lighted  torch.  The  flame  mounts  sky¬ 
ward  with  immense  rapidity :  huge  swirls 
of  smoke,  pungent  yet  fragrant,  sweep  to 
leeward.  As  the  fire  reaches  the  body, 
the  wailing  of  the  women  is  redoubled. 
The  men  stand  by  in  silence.  No  funeral 
games  are  exhibited  to-day  during  the 
burning ;  nor  do  his  relatives  follow  the 
somewhat  barbarous  custom  of  throwing 
in  armor,  clothes,  and  valuables  to  be 
consumed  in  the  flames.  The  great  crowd 
stands  well-nigh  motionless  in  genuine 
grief. 

It  does  not  take  very  long  to  reduce 
the  whole  to  ashes.  The  pitch  and  resin, 
tlie  rich  unguents,  all  make  the  fire  fierce 
and  brief.  A  heap  of  mouldering  embers 
is  soon  all  that  is  left.  The  crowd  melts 
away,  while  the  relatives  perform  the 
remaining  rites.  The  embers  are  quenched 
with  wine,  and  a  solemn  invocation  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  soul  of  the  departed.  Those 
officiating  then  wash  their  hands  with  pure 
water,  and  proceed  to  ga^er  the  white 
calcined  bones,  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  dark  wood-aslies  which  cover  them. 
These  precious  relics  are  solemnly 
sprinkled,  first  with  wine,  then  with  milk, 
dried  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  deposited  in 
an  alabaster  urn.  Perfumes  are  mingled 
with  the  ashes.  The  urn  is  then  carried 
to  the  tomb,  and  deposited  in  the  niche 
prepared  for  it.  All  round  the  walls  you 
see  similar  urns,  each  in  its  own  niche, 
each  inscribed  with  a  simple  memento, 
like  the  inscriptions  on  our  tombstones. 
All  being  now  over,  the  family  take  their 
departure,  with  pious  ejaculations  and 
prayers  for  calm  repose — “  Sweet  be  the 
place  of  thy  rest!”  Outside  the  tomb, 
the  priest  sprinkles  each  of  them  thrice 
with  pure  water,  to  remove  the  pollution 
of  th^  dead  body,  which  was  recognised 
by  all  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  then  dis- 
•  misses  them  with  the  well-known  formula, 
Ilicet,  ye  may  depart. 

The  family  and  relatives  of  the  deceased 
make  their  way  quietly  home  along  the 
Appian  Way,  which  is  lined  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  with  tombs  like  a  suburban 
road  with  villas,  and  through  the  crowded 
streets,  which  have  now  resumed  their  usu¬ 
al  aspect.  On  reaching  the  house  they 
will  be  purified  afresh  by  water  and  fire, 
being  sprinkled  with  the  one  and  made  to 
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step  over  the  other.  For  nine  days  they 
will  then  remain  apart,  mourning  for  the 
dead.  On  the  expiry  of  that  time  a  sacri¬ 
fice  will  be  offered  to  the  gods  below,  and 
a  great  funeral  feast  will  be  given,  at  which 
all  the  guests  will  be  dressed  in  white. 
Games,  it  may  be,  and  shows  of  gladiators, 
will  then  be  exhibited;  food  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  populace.  After  that  the 
family  will  return  to  their  ordinary  avoca¬ 
tions  :  the  men  will  not  resume  their 
mourning  garb ;  the  women  will  wear 
theirs  for  some  time  longer,  the  widow  per¬ 
haps  retaining  hers  for  a  year.  But  not  for 
long  will  the  dead  man  be  forgotten ;  at 
intervals  they  will  go  to  the  tomb  on  the 
Appian  Way,  bearing  flowers  and  perfumes 
to  lay  beside  the  ashes  of  the  dear  one 
gone.  Lamps  will  be  lighted  there,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  sepulchral  gloom.  And  on  stated 
occasions  commemorative  feasts  will  be 
held,  where  the  family  and  friends  will  as¬ 
semble,  dressed  in  white,  to  do  honor  to 
the  memory  of  the  departed. 

Such  was  a  funeral  in  the  old  days  of 
Rome.  Of  course  only  those  of  great 
men  could  be  celebrated  with  all  this 
pomp  and  splendor.  The  undertakers  dis¬ 
tinguished  several  kinds  of  funerals, and  call¬ 
ed  each  by  an  appropriate  name.  The 
obsequies  of  the  poor  were  generally  per¬ 
formed  at  night ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  many  Ixxlies  might  be  burned  together 
on  one  common  pyre.  In  the  case  of 
young  persons,  many  of  the  ceremonies 
were  dispensed  with,  and  infants  were 
not  burned  at  all,  but  simply  interred. 
Stringent  but  unavailing  laws  were  made 
to  repress  the  extravagance  of  funerals. 
The  Twelve  Tables  allowed  only  ten  musi¬ 
cians  and  three  hired  mourners,  and  for¬ 
bade  throwing  perfume  in  the  flames,  or 
using  gold  in  any  way,  it  being  even 
thought  necessary  to  explain  by  a  special 
statute  that  this  prohibition  did  not  apply 
to  corpses  whose  teeth  were  stopped  with 
gold  !  But  so  long  as  cremation  was  the 

[)opular  form  of  burial,  these  sumptuary 
aws  were  in  vain.  With  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  the  practice  of  cremation 
died  put,  and  by  the  fourth  century  seems 
to  have  become  quite  extinct  This  may 
have  been  partly  owing  to  the  Jewish  ori¬ 
gin  of  Christianity,  but  is  probably  in 
greater  measure  due  to  the  widespread 
belief  in  an  immediate  Second  .Advent. 
Many  if  not  all  of  the  early  Christians 
believed  that  the  bodies  which  they  com- 
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mitted  to  the  earth  would  be  raised  and 
purified  from  the  stains  of  mortality  in  the 
day  of  the  Resurrection.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  teaching  of  First  Corinthians  chap,  xv., 
where  we  are  emphatically  told  that  we 
do  not  know  with  what  bodies  the  dead 
shall  be  raised.  The  experience  of  ages 
has  taught  men  the  true  meaning  of  that 
sublime  passage.  Swift  and  sure  is  the 
decay  of  our  mortal  vestment,  whether  we 
commit  it  to  the  devouring  flame  or  to  the 
corrupting  earth.  A  hundred  years  hence 
it  will  not  matter  which  we  choose.  The 
atoms  which  have  composed  our  body  will 
have  dissolved  in  a  thousand  directions, 
will  have  taken  new  forms,  will  have  be¬ 
come  part,  it  may  be,  of  other  organbras. 
That  which  we  now  call  our  body  is  made 
up  of  what  in  bygone  ages  may  have  been 
part  of  the  body  of  our  forefather.  Na¬ 
ture  b  economic  of  her  materials,  and  uses 
them  many  times.  But  the  spiritual  body 


which  we  look  to  receive  b  different  from 
the  natural  body.  In  the  Resurrection 
they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar¬ 
riage.  The  distinctions  of  mortality  are 
lost:  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy,  but  then  we  shall  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.  It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be;  but  at  least  we  shall  not 
be  shut  any  more  in  this  prison  of  the 
senses,  hampered  and  fetter^  by  bodily 
conditions.  Secure  in  thb  belief,  we  con¬ 
template  without  fear  the  inevitable  db- 
solution  of  our  decaying  flesh ;  we  watch 
its  atoms  lost  in  the  ocean  of  matter,  as 
our  breath  b  lost  in  the  ocean  of  air ;  for 
the  physical  laws  by  which  this  kaleido¬ 
scopic  whirl  of  atoms  and  organisms  is 
governed  are  but  expressions  of  the  will  of 
Him  who  has  promised  an  immortality  of 
joy,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  what  He  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  Him. — Macmillan's 
Magazine. 
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BY  W.  W.  STORY. 

For  years,  dear  friend,  but  rarely  had  we  met. 

Fate  in  a  different  path  our  feet  had  set. 

Space  stretched  between  us,  yet  you  still  were  near. 
And  friendship  had  no  shadows  of  regret. 

The  ocean  drear  divided  us,  but  nought 
Obscured  the  interchange  of  word  and  thought ; 

The  unbroken  line  of  sympathy  still  throbbed. 

And  unto  both  its  constant  message  brought. 

And  so  I  felt  you  were  not  far  away, — •* 

The  mere  material  dbtance  seemed  to  lay  ' 

Brief  barrier  to  our  meeting,  and  I  dreamed 
That  some  day  we  should  meet;  ay,  any  day — 

That  we  again  should  clasp  each  other’s  hand. 
Speak  as  of  old,  and  face  to  face  should  stand; 
Renew  the  past,  and  plot  and  plan  again. 

As  in  years  past  we  plotted  and  we  planned. 

I  * 

That  hope  b  vanished  now — a  sudden  change 
Hath  borne  you  from  me  far  beyond  the  range 
Of  that  famiUar  life  that  here  we  knew 
Into  a  region  dim  and  far  and  strange. 

A  vaster  sea  divides  us  now — a  stretch 
Across  whose  space  we  vainly  strive  to  reach. 
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Whose  deeps  man  passes  never  to  return, 

From  whose  far  shores  there  comes  no  human  speech. 

In  one  swift  moment  you  have  passed  and  gone 
Out  on  the  blind  way  all  must  tread  alone, 
Uncompanied,  unfriended,  none  knows  where,  • 
Gone  out  into  the  vague  and  vast  unknown. 

*  Gone  where  no  mortal  sense  can  track  your  flight — 
Gone  where  Faith  casts  a  weak  and  wavering  light. 
Where  trembling  Hope  and  Fear  bewildered  stray. 
Lost  in  the  pathless  silent  shades  of  night. 

Vanished  for  ever  from  this  world  away. 

From  all  the  accidents  of  Night  and  Day, 

The  season’s  chance  and  change,  the  voice  of  man, 
And  all  Life’s  passion,  joy,  hope,  pain,  and  play. 

Gone  in  an  instant  like  a  breath  of  wind, 

Leaving  the  dead  dumb  instrument  behind 
Through  which  the  spirit,  with  such  wondrous  art. 
Thrill^  its  fine  harmonies  of  sense  and  mind. 

Gone? — what  is  gone,  and  whither  has  it  fled? 

What  means  this  dreadful  utterance — ^he  is  dead ! 

What  is  this  strange  mysterious  tie  called  Life, 

That  bindeth  soul  to  sense  by  such  slight  thread  ? 

Love’s  grasp  is  strong,  and  yet  it  could  not  hold 
The  somewhat  that  it  loved;  and  thought  is  bold. 

Yet  strove  in  vain  to  follow  where  it  fled. 

And  sank  to  earth,  the  secret  all  untold. 

Where  and  what  are  you  now?  what ’do  you  know. 
See,  feel  ?  Is  all  that  was  so  dark  below 
Cleared  up  at  last?  Does  memory  still  remain. 

And  do  you  long  for  us  who  loved  you  so  ? 

In  this  new  life  does  human  feeling  last  ? 

Or  has  oblivion  blotted  out  the  Past, 

All  the  glad  joys  of  this  warm  life  of  sense. 

And  all  the  lights  and  shadows  o’er  it  cast? 

Or  are  you  nothing  now? — gone  like  a  tone 
That  dies  to  silence — or  a  light  that  shone 
One  gleaming  moment,  swift  to  disappear. 

By  death’s  cold  breath  to  utter  darkness  blown  ? 

To  all  these  questions  comes  a  silence  drear; — 
Stretched  o’er  Life’s  utmost  verge  with  longing  ear 
The  still  soul  listens,  but  no  answer  comes 
’  Save  the  low  heart-beats  of  its  hope  or  fear. 

So  we  return  to  earth — we  laugh  and  weep, 

Love,  hope,  despair.  Time  in  its  silent  sweep 
Bears  us  along — till,  tired  out  at  last. 

Gladly  we  lay  us  down  in  death’s  deep  sleep. 
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No  matter  what  it  brings — at  least  it  wears 
A  peaceful  charm  of  rest  from  all  our  cares. 

Why  should  we  wish  to  toil  and  struggle  more  ? 

Is  not  steep  sweet  if  no  dark  dreams  it  bears? 

Look  at  this  face  where  death  has  laid  its  hand, 
How  calm  it  looks! — how  sorrowless,  how  grand! 
Life's  fever  over,  all  the  passions  fled, 

All  the  lines  smoothed  they  burned  as  with  a  branch 

Not  Joy's  glad  smile  in  happiest  hours  it  bore. 

Not  Love's  enchanted  look  that  once  it  wore. 

Could  lend  a  grace  so  noble,  so  refined. 

As  now  it  wears  when  Joy  and  Love  are  o'er. 

And  yet — tliat  peace  will  never  soothe  our  pain; 

He  whom  we  loved  is  lost.  Come  back  again. 
Come  back,  we  cry :  no,  never ! — all  our  love 
And  all  our  grief  cry^out  for  him  in  vain. 

That  pictured  memory  graced  with  treasures  fair. 
That  stored  experience  rich  with  learning  rare. 

Those  garnered  thoughts  and  those  affections  fine— 
Are  they  all  squandered,  lost,  dispersed  in  mr? 

Seek  as  you  will — blind  creature — never  eye 
Of  mortal  man  shall  pierce  this  mystery. 

This,  this  alone  we  know,  that  no.ught  we  know ; 
And  yet  we  feel — life  surely  cannot  die. 

Change  it  may  suffer — vanish  from  us  here. 

In  forms  beyond  our  ken  to  reappear. 

Pass  up  the  finite  scale  of  seed,  stalk,  flower. 

To  odor — then  exhale  beyond  this  sphere. 

But  death — ^blank  nothing!  at  the  very  thought 
Reason  recoils — Faith  shudders — Hope,  distraught. 
Reels  back  aghast;  no  wild  imagining 
Can  shape  a  shapeless  empty  void  of  naught 

To  somewhat,  vague  and  dim  howe’er  it  be. 

The  soul  must  cling — mere  blank  inanity 
Defies  our  utmost  stretch  of  wildest  thought. 

And  here  at  least  Hope,  Reason,  Faith  agree. 

Then  why  with  nightmare  dreams  our  spirits  scare  ? 
If  we  will  dream — how  sweeter  and  more  fair 
Hope’s  promise  of  a  loftier  life  beyond, 

With  larger  loving  and  an  ampler  air! 

Of  vaster  regions  lifted  from  the  sphere 
Of  doubt  and  struggle  that  harass  us  here. 

Where  the  freed  spirit,  moving  ever  on. 

Breathes  a  diviner,  purer  atmosphere. 

So  will  I  dream,  since  nothing  we  can  know, 

Your  soul,  enfranchised,  wanders  to  and  fro 
On  some  Elysian  plain  beyond  our  sense. 
Communing  with  great  spirits  as  you  go. 
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That  oft  a  tender  memory,  turning,  strays 
To  us  who  tread  below  these  earthly  ways. 

Not  mourning  for  us  as  we  mourn  for  you. 

But  seeing  clear  above  this  cloudy  maze. 

That,  purged  of  Time,  your  spirit  larger  grows 
In  that  new  being — asking  not  repose. 

But  with  new  aims  and  more  expand^  powers. 

On,  on,  for  ever  with  glad  purpose  goes. 

And  if  ’tis  all  a  dream — so  let  it  be ; 

Who  shall  decide* when  all  is  mystery? 

And  yet  I  rather  choose  this  heavenly  dream 
Than  death’s  dark  horror  of  inanity. 

At  least  your  noble  thoughts  can  never  die — 

They  live  to  stir  and  lift  humanity — 

They  live  to  sweeten  life  and  cheer  us  on : 

If  they  are  with  us,  surely  you  are  nigh. 

Yes,  in  our  memory,  long  as  sense  remains. 

That  stalwart  frame  shall  live,  that  voice  whose  strains 

To  lofty  purpose  pitched,  struck  like  a  Are 

Into  our  blood,  and  thrilled  through  all  our  veins. 

That  full  sonorous  voice,  whose  high-strung  key 
Was  tuned  to  Justice  and  to  Liberty — 

That  sounded  like  a  charge  to  rouse  the  world 
From  the  deep  slumber  of  its  apathy.  , 

Nor  these  alone; — we  shall  remember  too 
The  kind  familiar  tones  of  love  we  knew. 

The  genial  converse  and  the  storied  lore, 

The  cultured  charm  that  every  listener  drew. 

The  gladsome  smile,  the  gleam  of  quick  surprise. 

That  thrilled  the  face  and  lightened  through  the  eyes; 

The  uplifting  brow,  the  utterance  frank  and  clear. 

And  all  that  sullen  death  to  sight  denies. 

Alas !  how  idle  are  the  words  we  say ! 

How  poor  the  tribute  on  your  grave  we  lay 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  shall  cheer  or  trouble  more 
The  parted  spirit  or  the  insensate  clay. 

Vain  friendship's  voice,  and  vain  the  loud  lament] 

A  nation  breathed  as  o’er  your  bier  it  bent; 

Vain  unto  you,  that  as  you  passed  away 
A  shadow  darkened  down  a  continent. 

Rest,  then,  brave  soldier,  from  the  well-fought- fight  1 
Rest,  genial  scholar,  from  the  dear  delight 
Of  arts  and  books !  Rest,  steadfast,  stainless  friend  1 
For  ever  ours — though  lost  to  sense  and  sight.  • 

Stem  Duty’s  champion,  at  thy  bier  we  bowl 
Brave,  honest,  faithful  to  the  end — thy  vow 
To  God  and  Freedom  kept — unbribed,  unbought: 

Rest  thee— or  rise  to  loftier  labors  now. — Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 
CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Coming  Home:  a  Cry. 


On  the  turnpike-road,  between  Caster- 
bridge  and  Weatherbury,  and  about  a 
mile  from  the  latter  place,  is  one  of  those 
steep  long  ascents  which  pervade  the 
highways  of  this  undulating  district  In 
returning  from  market  it  is  usual  for  the 
farmers  and  other  gig-gentry  to  alight  at 
the  bottom  and  walk  up. 

One  Saturday  evening  in  the  month 
of  October  Bathsheba’s  vehicle  was  duly 
creeping  up  this  incline.  She  was  sitting 
listlessly  in  the  second  seat  of  the  gig, 
whilst  walking  beside  her  in  a  fanner’s 
marketing  suit  of  unusually  fashionable 
cut  was  an  erect,  well-made  young  man. 
Though  on  foot,  he  held  the  reins  and 
whip,  and  occasionally  aimed  light  cuts 
at  the  horse’s  ear  with  the  end  of  the  lash, 
as  a  recreation.  This  man  was  her  hus¬ 
band,  formerly  Sergeant  Troy,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  bought  his  discharge  with  Bathsheba’s 
money,  was  gradually  transforming  him¬ 
self  into  a  faj^er  of  a  spirited  and  very 
modem  school.  People  of  unalterable 
ideas  still  insisted  upon  calling  him  “  Ser¬ 
geant  ”  when  they  met  him,  which  was  in 
some  degree  owing  to  his  having  still  re¬ 
tained  the  well-shaped  moustache  of  his 
military  days,  and  the  soldieriy  bearing 
inseparable  from  his  form. 

“  Yes,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  wretched 
nun  I  should  have  cleared  two  hundred 
as  easy  as  looking,  my  love,”  he  was  say¬ 
ing.  “Don’t  you  see,  it  altered  all  the 
chances  ?  To  speak  like  a  book  I  once 
read,  wet  weather  is  the  narrative,  and 
fine  days  are  the  episodes,  of  our  country’s 
history ;  now,  isn’t  that  true  ?” 

“  But  the  time  of  year  is  come  for 
changeable  weather.” 

“  Well,  yes.  The  fact  is,  these  autumn 
races  are  the  ruin  of  everybody.  Never 
did  I  see  such  a  day  as  ’twas !  Tis  a  wild 
open  place,  not  far  from  the  sands,  and  a 
drab  sea  rolled  in  towards  us  like  liquid 
misery.  Wind  and  rain — good  Lord ! 
Dark  ?  •  Why,  ’twas  as  •  black  as  my  hat 
before  the  last  race  was  run.  ’Twas  five 
o’clock,  and  you  couldn’t  see  the  horses 
till  they  were  almost  in,  leave  alone 
colors.  The  ground  was  as  heavy  as 
lead,  and  all  judgment  from  a  fellow’s 


experience  went  for  nothing.  Horses, 
riders,  people,  were  all  blown  about  like 
ships  at  sea.  Three  booths  were  blown 
over,  and  the  wretched  folk  inside  crawled 
out  upon  their  hands  and  knees ;  and  in 
the  next  field  were  as  many  as  a  dozen 
hats  at  one  time.  Aye,  Pimpernel  regu¬ 
larly  stuck  fast  when  about  sixty  yards  off, 
and  when  I  saw  Policy  stepping  on,  it 
did  knock  my  heart  against  the  lining  of 
my  ribs,  I  assure  you,  ray  love !” 

“And  you  mean,  Frank,”  said  Bath- 
sheba,  sadly — her  voice  was  painfully 
lowered  from  the  fulness  and  vivacity  of 
the  previous  summer — “that  you  have 
lost  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  a 
month  by  this  dreadful  horseracing  ?  Oh, 
Frank,  it  is  cruel ;  it  is  foolish  of  you  to 
take  away  my  money  so.  We  shall  have 
to  leave  the  farm ;  that  will  be  the  end  of 
it!” 

“  Humbug  about  cruel.  Now,  there 
’tis  again — turn  on  the  water-works ;  that’s 
just  like  you.” 

“  But  you’ll  promise  me  not  to  go  to  " 
Budmouth  races  next  week,  won’t  you  ?” 
she  implored.  Bathsheba  was  at  the  full 
depth  for  tears,  but  she  maintained  a  dry 
eye. 

“  I  don’t  see  why  I  should ;  in  fact,  if 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  fine  day,  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  taking  you.” 

“Never,  never!  I’ll  go  a  hundred 
miles  the  other  way  first.  I  hate  the 
sound  of  the  very  word !” 

“  But  the  question  of  going  to  see  the 
race  or  staying  at  home  has  very  little  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Bets  are  all  booked 
safely  enough  before  the  race  begins,  you 
may  depend.  Whether  it  is  a  bad  race 
for  me  or  a  good  one,  will  have  very  little 
to  do  with  our  going  there  next  Monday.” 

“  But  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  risked  anything  on  this  one  tool” 
she  exclaimed,  with  an  agonised  look. 

“  There  now,  don’t  you  be  a  little  fool. 
Wait  till  you  are  told.  Why,  Bathsheba, 
you’ve  lost  all  the  pluck  and  sauciness  you 
formerly  had,  and  upon  my  life  if  I  had 
known  what  a  chicken-hearted  creature 
you  were  under  all  your  boldness,  I’d' 
never  have — I  know  what” 
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A  flash  of  indignation  might  have  been 
seen  in  Bathsheba’s  dark  eyes  as  she 
looked  resolutely '  ahead  after  this  reply. 
They  moved  on  without  further  speech, 
some  early-withered  leaves  from  the 
beech-trees  which  hooded  the  road  at  this 
spot  occasionally  spinning  downward 
across  their  path  to  the  earth. 

A  woman  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  The  ridge  was  so  abrupt  that  she 
was  very  near  the  husband  and  wife  before 
she  became  visible.  Troy  had  turned 
towards  the  gig  to  remount,  and  whilst 
putting  his  foot  on  the  step  the  woman 
passetl  behind  him.  t 

’Though  the  overshjidowing  trees  and 
the  approach  of  eventide  enveloped  them 
in  gloom,  Bathsheba  could  see  plainly 
enough  to  discern  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  woman’s  garb,  and  the  sadness  of  her 
face. 

“  Please,  sir,  do  you  know  at  what  time 
Casterbridge  Union-house  closes  at  night  ?” 

The  woman  said  these  words  to  Troy 
over  his  shoulder. 

Troy  started  visibly  at  the  sound  of  the 
voice ;  yet  he  seemed  to  recover  presence 
of  mind  sufficient  to  prevent  himself  from 
giving  way  to  his  impulse  to  suddenly 
turn  and  face  her.  He  said  slowly — 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

The  woman,  on  hearing  him  speak, 
quickly  looked  up,  examin^  the  side  of 
his  face,  and  recognised  the  soldier  under 
the  yeoman’s  garb.  Her  face  was  drawn 
into  an  expression  which  had  gladness  and 
agony  both  among  its  elements.  She 
uttered  a  hysterical  cry,  and  fell  down. 

“  Oh,  poor  thing!”  exclaimed  Bathsheba, 
instantly  preparing  to  alight. 

“  Stay  where  you  are,  and  attend  to  the 
horse !”  said  Troy,  peremptorily,  throwing 
her  the  reins  and  the  whip.  “  Walk  the 
horse  to  the  top:  I’ll  see  to  the  woman.” 

«  But  I - ” 

“  Do  you  hear  ?  Clk — Poppet !” 

The  horse,  gig,  and  Bathsheba  moved 
on. 

“  How  on  earth  did  you  come  here  ? 
I  thought  you  were  miles  away,  or  dead  I 
Why  didn’t  you  write  to  me  ?”  said  Troy 
to  the  woman,  in  a  strangely  gentle,  yet 
hurried  voice,  as  he  lifted  her  up. 

“  I  feared  to.” 

“  Have  you  any  money  ?” 

“  None.” 

“  Good  Heaven — I  wish  I  had  niore  to 
give  you !  Here’s — wretched — the  merest 
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trifle.  It  is  every  farthing  I  have  left.  I 
have  none  but  what  my  wife  gives  me, 
you  know,  and  I  can’t  ask  her  now.” 

The  woman  made  no  answer. 

“  I  have  only  another  moment,”  con¬ 
tinued  Troy;  “and  now  listen.  Where 
are  you  going  to-night?  Casterbridge 
Union  ?” 

“  Yes;  I  thought  to  go  there.” 

“  You  shan’t  go  there :  yet,  wait.  Yes, 
perhaps  for  to-night;  I  can  do  nothing 
better — worse  luck.  Sleep  there  to-night, 
and  stay  there  to-morrow.  Monday  is 
the  first  free  day  I  have ;  and  on  Monday 
morning  at  ten  exactly  meet  me  on  Cas¬ 
terbridge  Bridge.  I’ll  bring  all  the  money 
I  can  muster.  You  shan’t  want— ‘I’ll  see 
that,  Fanny ;  then  I’ll  get  you  a  lodging 
somewhere.  Good-bye  till  then.  I  am  a 
brute — but  good-bye !” 

After  advancing  the  distance  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  Bathsheba 
turned  her  head.  The  woman  was  upon 
her  feet,  and  Bathsheba  saw  her  withdraw-  ' 
ing  from  Troy,  and  going  feebly  down  the 
hill.  Troy  then  came  on  toward  his  wife, 
stepped  into  the  gig,  took  the  reins  from 
her  hand,  and  without  making  any  observa¬ 
tion  whipped  the  horse  into  a  trot.  He 
was  rather  pale. 

“  Do  you  know  who  that  woman  was  ?” 
said  Bathsheba,  looking  searchingly  into 
his  face. 

“  I  do,”  he  said,  looking  boldly  back 
into  hers. 

“  I  thought  you  did,”  said  she,  with 
angry  hauteur,  and  still  regarding  him. 

“  Who  is  she  ?” 

He  suddenly  seemed  to  think  that 
frankness  would  benefit  neither  of  the 
women. 

“  Nothing  to  either  of  us,”  he  said.  “  I 
know  her  by  sight.” 

“  What  is  her  name  ?” 

“  How  should  J  know  her  name  ?” 

“  I  think  you  do.” 

“  Think  if  you  will  and  be - .”  The 

sentence  was  completed  by  a  smart  cut 
of  the  whip  round  Poppet’s  flank,  which 
caused  the  animal  to  start  forward  at  a 
wild  pace.  No  more  was  said. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

On  C4STERBRIDGE  Highway. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  woman 
walked  on.  'Her  steps  became  feebler, 
and  she  strained  her  eyes  to  look  afar  upon 
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the  naked  road,  now  indistinct  amid  the 
penumbrae  of  night  At  length  her  on¬ 
ward  walk  dwindled  to  the  merest  totter, 
and  she  opened  a  gate  within  which  was 
a  haystack.  Underneath  this  she  sat 
down  and  presently  slept. 

When  the  woman  awoke  it  was  to  find 
herself  in  the  depths  of  a  moonless  and 
starless  night  A  heavy  unbroken  crust 
of  cloud  stretched  across  the  sky,  shutting 
out  every  speck  of  heaven ;  and  a  distant 
halo  which  hung  over  the  town  of  Caster- 
bridge  was  visible  against  the  black  con¬ 
cave,  the  luminosity  appearing  the  brighter 
by  its  great  contrast  with  the  circumscrib¬ 
ing  darkness.  Towards  this  weak,  soft 
glow  the  woman  turned  her  eyes. 

“  If  I  could  only  get  there !"  she  said. 
“  Meet  him  the  day  after  to-morrow : 
God  help  me !  Perhaps  I  shall  be  in  my 
grave  before  then.” 

A  clock  from  the  far  depths  of  shadow 
struck  the  hour,  one,  in  a  small,  attenuated 
tone.  After  midniglit  the  voice  of  a  clock 
seems  to  lose  in  breadth  as  much  as  in 
length,  and  to  diminish  its  sonorousness 
to  a  thin  falsetto. 

Afterwards  a  light — two  lights — arose 
from  the  remote  shade,  and  grew  larger. 
A  carriage  rolled  along  the  road,  and 
passed  the  gate.  It  probably  contained 
some  late  diners-out.  The  beams  from 
one  lamp  shone  for  a  moment  upon  the 
crouching  woman,  and  threw  her  face 
into  vivid  relief.  The  face  was  young  in 
the  groundwork,  old  in  the  finish;  the 
general  contours  were  flexuous  and  child¬ 
like,  but  the  finer  lineaments  had  begun 
to  be  sharp  and  thin. 

The  p^estrian  stood  up,  apparently 
with  a  revived  determination,  and  looked 
around.  The  road  appeared  to  be  fami¬ 
liar  to  her,  and  she  carefully  scanned  the 
fence  as  she  slowly  walked  along.  Pre¬ 
sently  there  became  visible  a  dim  white 
shape ;  it  was  a  milestone.  She  drew  her 
fingers  across  its  face  to  feel  the  marks. 

“  Three !”  she  said. 

She  leant  against  the  stone  as  a^means 
of  rest  for  a  short  interval,  then  bestirred 
herself,  and  again  pursued  her  way.  For 
a  lengthy  distance  she  bore  Qp  bravely, 
afterwards  flagging  as  before.  This  was 
beside  a  lone  hazel  copse,  wherein  heaps 
of  white  chips  strewn  upon  the  leafy  ground 
showed  that  woodmen  had  been  faggot¬ 
ing  and  making  hurdles  during  the  day. 
Now  there  was  not  a  rustle,  not  a  breeze. 


not  the  faintest  clash  of  twigs  to  keep  her 
company.  The  woman  lo^ed  over  the 
gate,  opened  it,  and  went  in.  Close  to 
the  entrance  stood  a  row  of  faggots,  bound 
and  unbound,  together  with  stakes  of  all 
sizes. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  wayfarer  stood 
with  that  tense  stillness  which  signifies  it¬ 
self  to  be  not  the  end,  but  merely  the 
suspension,  of  a  previous  motion.  Her 
attitude  was  that  of  a  person  who  listens, 
either  to  the  external  world  of  sound,  or 
to  the  imagined  discourse  of  thought  A 
close  criticism  might  have  detect^  signs 
proving  that  she  was  intent  on  the  latter 
alternative.  Morepver,  as  was  shown  by 
what  followed,  she  was  oddly  exercising 
the  faculty  of  invention  upon  the  specialty 
of  the  clever  Jacquet  Droz,  the  designer 
of  automatic  substitutes  for  human  limbs. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Casterbridge  aurora, 
and  by  feeling  with  her  hands,  the  woman 
selected  two  sticks  from  the  heaps.  These 
sticks  were  nearly  straight  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  where  each  branched 
into  a  fork  like  the  letter  Y.  She  sat 
down,  snapped  off  the  small  upper  twigs, 
and  carri^  the  remainder  with  her  into 
the  road.  She  placed  one  of  these  forks 
under  each  arm  as  a  crutch,  tested  them, 
timidly  threw  her  whole  weight  upon 
them — so  little  that  it  was — and  swung 
herself  forward.  The  girl  had  made  for 
herself  a  material  aid. 

The  crutches  answered  well.  The  pat 
of  her  feet,  and  the  tap  of  her  sticks  upon 
the  highway,  were  all  the  sounds  that  came 
from  the  traveller  now.  She  had  passed 
a  second  milestone  by  a  good  long  dis¬ 
tance,  and  began  to  look  wistfully  towards 
the  bank  as  if  calculating  upon  another 
milestone  soon.  The  crutches,  though  so 
very  useful,  had  their  limits  of  power. 
Mechanism  only  transmutes  labor,  being 
powerless  to  attract  it,  and  the  original 
quantum  of  exertion  was  not  cleared 
away ;  it  was  thrown  into  the  body  and 
arms.  She  was  exhausted,  and  each 
swing  forward  became  fainter.  At  last 
she  swayed  sideways,  and  fell. 

Here  she  lay,  a  shapeless  heap,  for  ten 
minutes  and  more.  The  morning  wind 
began  to  boom  dully  over  the  flats,  and  to 
move  afresh  dead  leaves  which  had  lain 
still  since  yesterday.  The  woman  des- 
p>erately  turned  round  upon  her  knees, 
and  next  rose  to  her  feet  Steadying  her¬ 
self  by  the  help  of  one  crutch  she  essayed 
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a  step,  then  another,  then  a  third,  using 
the  crutches  now  as  walking-sticks  only. 
Thus  she  progressed  till  the  beginning  of 
a  long  railed  fence  came  into  view.  She 
staggered  across  to  the  first  post,  clung  to 
it,  and  looked  around.  Another  mile¬ 
stone  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road. 

The  Casterbridge  lights  were  now  in¬ 
dividually  visible.  It  was  getting  towards 
morning,  and  vehicles  might  be  hoped 
for  if  not  expected  soon.  She  listened. 
There  was  not  a  sound  of  life  save  that 
acme  and  sublimation  of  all  dismal  sounds, 
the  bark  of  a  fox,  its  three  hollow  notes 
being  rendered  at  intervals  of  a  minute 
with  the  precision  of  a  funeral  bell. 

“  One  mile  more,”  the  woman  murmur¬ 
ed.  “  No,  less,”  she  added,  after  a  pause. 
“  The  mile  is  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  my 
resting-place  is  on  this  side  Casterbridge. 
Tbree-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  there  I  am  1” 
After  an  interval  she  again  spoke.  “  Five 
or  six  steps  to  a  yard — six  perhaps.  I 
have  to  go  twelve  hundred  yards.  A 
hundred  times  six,  six  hundred.  Twelve 
times  that.  O  pity  me.  Lord  1” 

Holding  to  the  rails  she  advanced, 
thrusting  one  hand  forward  upon  the  rail, 
then  the  other,  then  leaning  over  it  whilst 
she  dragged  her  feet  on  beneath. 

This  woman  was  not  given  to  solilo¬ 
quy  ;  but  extremity  of  feeling  lessens  the 
individuality  of  the  weak,  as  it  increases 
that  of  the  strong.  She  said  again  in  the 
same  tone,  “  I’ll  believe  that  the  end  lies 
five  posts  forward,  and  no  further,  and  so 
get  strength  to  pass  them.” 

This  was  a  practical  application  of  the 
principle  that  a  half  feigned  and  factitious 
faith  is  better  than  no  faith  at  all. 

She  passed  five  posts,  and  held  on  to 
the  fifth. 

“  I’ll  pass  five  more  by  believing  my 
longed-for  spot  is  at  the  next  fifth.  I  can 
do  it.” 

She  passed  five  more. 

“  It  lies  only  five  further.” 

She  passed  five  more. 

“  But  it  is  five  further.” 

She  p>assed  them. 

“  The  end  of  these  railings  is  the  end 
of  my  journey,”  she  said,  when  the  end 
was  in  view. 

She  crawled  to  the  end.  During  the 
effort  each  breath  of  the  woman  went 
into  the  air  as  if  never  to  return  again. 

“  Now  for  the  truth  of  the  matter,”  she 
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said,  sitting  down.  “  The  truth  is,  that  I 
have  less  than  half  a  mile.”  Self-beguile- 
ment  with  what  she  had  known  all  the 
time  to  be  false  had  given  her  strength  to 
come  a  quarter  of  a  mile  that  she  would 
have  been  powerless  to  face  in  the  lump. 
TTte  artifice  showed  that  the  woman,  by 
some  mysterious  intuition,  had  grasped 
the  paradoxical  truth  that  blindness  may 
operate  more  vigorously  than  prescience, 
and  the  short-sighted  effect  more  than  the 
far-seeing ;  that  limitation,  and  not  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  is  needed  for  .striking  a 
blow. 

The  half-mile  stood  fnow’  before  the 
sick  and  weary  woman  like  a  stolid  Jug¬ 
gernaut.  It  was  an  impassive  King  of 
her  world.  The  road  here  ran  across  a 
level  plateau  with  only  a  bank  on  either 
side.  She  surveyed  the  wide  space,  the 
lights,  herself,  sighed, '  and  lay  down  on 
the  bank. 

Never  was  ingenuity  exercised  so  sore¬ 
ly  as  the  traveller  here  exercised  hers. 
Every  conceivable  aid,  method,  strata¬ 
gem,  mechanism,  by  which  these  last 
desperate  eight  hundred  yards  could  be 
overpassed  by  a  human  being  unperceiv¬ 
ed,  was  revolved  in  her  busy  brain,  and 
dismissed  as  impracticable.  She  thought 
of  sticks,  wheels,  crawling — she  even 
thought  of  rolling.  But  the  exertion  de¬ 
manded  by  either  of  these  latter  two  was 
greater  than  to  walk  erect.  The  faculty 
of  contrivance  was  worn  out.  Hopeless¬ 
ness  had  come  at  last. 

“  No  further  I”  she  whispered,  and 
closed  her  eyes. 

From  the  stripe  of  shadow  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way  a  portion  of 
shade  seemed  to  detach  itself  and  move 
into  isolation  upKjn  the  pale  white  of  the 
road.  It  glided  noiselessly  towards  the 
recumbent  woman. 

She  became  conscious  of  something 
touching  her  hand  ;  it  was  softness  and  it 
was  warmth.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and 
the  substance  touched  her  face.  A  dog 
was  licking  her  cheek. 

He  was  a  huge,  heavy,  and  quiet  crea¬ 
ture,  standing  darkly  against  the  low 
horizon,  and  at  least  two  feet  higher  than 
the  present  position  of  her  eyes.  Whether 
Newfoundland,  mastiff,  bloodhound,  or 
what  not,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  He 
seemed  to  be  of  too  strange  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  a  nature  to  belong  to  any  variety 
among  those  of  popular  nomenclature. 
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Being  thus  assignable  to  no  breed  he  was 
the  ideal  embodiment  of  canine  greatness 
— a  generalisation  from  what  was  common 
to  all.  Night,  in  its  sad,  solemn,  and 
benevolent  aspect,  apart  from  its  stealthy 
and  cruel  side,  was  personified  in  this 
form.  Darkness  endows  the  small  and 
ordinary  ones  among  mankind  with  poe¬ 
tical  power,  and  even  the  suffering  woman 
threw  her  idea  into  figure. 

In  her  reclining  position  she  looked  up 
to*  him  just  as  in  earlier  times  she  had, 
when  standing,  looked  up  to  a  man. 
The  animal,  who  was  as  homeless  as  she, 
respectfully  withdrew  a  step  or  two  when 
the  woman  moved,  and,  seeing  '’that  she 
did  not  repulse  him,  he  licked  her  hand 
again. 

A  thought  moved  within  her  like  light¬ 
ning.  “  Perhaps  I  can  make  use  of  him 
— I  might  do  it  then !” 

She  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Caster- 
bridge,  and  the  dog  seemed  to  misunder¬ 
stand:  he  trotted  on.  Then,  finding  she 
could  not  follow,  he  came  back  and 
whined. 

The  ultimate  and  saddest  singularity  of 
woman’s  effort  and  invention  was  reached 
when,  with  a  quickened  breathing,  she 
rose  to  a  stooping  posture,  and,  resting 
her  two  little  arms  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  dog,  leant  firmly  thereon,  and  mur¬ 
mured  stimulating  words.  'Whilst  she 
sorrowed  in  her  heart  she  cheered  with 
her  voice,  and  what  was  stranger  than 
that  the  strong  should  need  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  weak  was  that  cheerfulness 
should  be  so  well  simulated  by  such  utter 
dejection.  Her  fHend  moved  forward 
slowly,  and  she  with  small  mincing  steps 
mov^  forward  beside  him,  half  her 
weight  being  thrown  upon  the  animal. 
Sometimes  she  sank  as  she  had  sunk  from 
walking  erect,  from  the  crutches,  from  the 
rails.  The  dog,  who  now  thoroughly 
understood  her  desire  and  her  incapacity, 
was  frantic  in  his  distress  on  these  oc¬ 
casions  ;  he  would  tug  at  her  dress  and 
run  forward.  She  dways  called  him 
back,  and  it  was  now  to  be  observed  that 
the  woman  listened  for  human  sounds 
only  to  avoid  them.  It  was  evident  that 
she  had  an  object  in  keeping  her  presence 
on  the  road  and  her  forlorn  state  unknown. 

Their  progress  was  necessarily  very 
slow.  They  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  the  Casterbridge  lamps  lay  beneath 
them  like  fallen  Pleiads  as  they  walked 


down  the  incline.  Thus  the  distancejwas 
passed,  and  the  goal  was  reached.  On 
this  much  desired  spot  outside  the  town 
rose  a  picturesque  building.  Originally 
it  had  been  a  mere  case  to  hold  people. 
The  shell  had  been  so  thin,  so  devoid  of 
excrescence,  and  so  closely  drawn  over  the 
accommodation  granted  that  the  grim 
character  of  what  was  beneath  showed 
through  it,  as  the  shape  of  a  body  is  visi¬ 
ble  under  a  winding  sheet. 

Then  Nature,  as  if  offended,  lent  a 
hand.  Masses  of  ivy  grew  up,  complete¬ 
ly  covering  the  wails,  till  the  place  looked 
like  an  abbey ;  and  it  was  discovered  that 
the  view  from  the  front,  over  the  Caster- 
bridge  chimneys,  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  county.  A  neighbor¬ 
ing  earl  once  said  that  he  would  give  up 
a  year’s  rental  to  have  at  his  own  dOor  the 
view  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  from  theirs 
— and  very  probably  the  inmates  would 
have  given  up  the  view  for  his  year’s  ren¬ 
tal. 

This  green  edifice  consisted  of  a  central 
mass  and  two  wings,  whereon  stood  as 
sentinels  a  few  slim  chimneys,  now  gurg¬ 
ling  sorrowfully  to  the  slow  wind.  In  the 
middle  was  a  gate,  and  by  the  gate  a  bell- 
pull  formed  of  a  hanging  wire.  The  wo¬ 
man  raised  herself  as  high  as  possible 
upon  her  knees,  and  could  just  reach  the 
handle.  She  moved  it  and  fell  forwards 
in  a  bowed  attitude,  her  face  upon  her 
bosom. 

It  was  getting  on  towards  six  o’clock, 
and  sounds  of  movement  were  to  be  heard 
inside  the  building  which  was  the  haven 
of  rest  to  this  wearied  soul.  A  little  door 
in  the  large  one  was  opened,  and  a  man 
appeared  inside.  He  discerned  the  pant¬ 
ing  heap  of  clothes,  went  back  for  a  light, 
and  came  again.  He  entered  a  second 
time  and  returned  with  two  women. 

These  lifted  the  prostrate  figure  and  as¬ 
sisted  her  in  through  the  door-way.  The 
man  then  closed  the  door. 

“  How  did  she  get  here  ?”  said  one  of 
the  women. 

“The  Lord  knows,”  said  the  other. 

“  There  is  a  dog  outside,”  murmured 
the  overcome  traveler.  “  Where  is  be 
gone  ?  He  helped  me.” 

“  I  stoned  him  away,”  said  the  man. 

The  little  procession  then  moved  for¬ 
ward — the  man  in  front  bearing  the  light, 
the  two  bony  women  next,  supporting  be¬ 
tween  them  the  small  and  supple  one. 
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Thus  they  entered  the  door  and  disap¬ 
peared. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Suspicion:  Fanny  is  sent  for. 

Bathsheba  said  very  little  to  her  hus¬ 
band  all  that  evening  of  their  return  from 
market,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  say 
much  to  her.  He  exhibited  the  unplea¬ 
sant  combination  of  a  restless  condition 
with  a  silent  tongue.  The  next  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  passed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  regarded  their  taciturnity, 
Bathsheba  going  to  church  both  morning 
and  afternoon.  This  was  the  day  before 
the  Budmuth  races.  In  the  evening  Troy 
said  suddenly, 

“  Bathsheba,  could  you  let  me  have 
twenty  pounds  ?" 

Her  countenance  instantly  sank. 
“  Twenty  pounds  ?”  she  said. 

“  The  fact  is,  I  want  it  badly.”  The 
anxiety  upon  Troy’s  face  was  unusual  and 
very  marked.  It  was  a  culmination  of 
the  mood  he  had  been  in  all  the  day. 

“  Ah  !  for  those  races  to-morrow.” 

Troy  for  the  moment  made  no  reply. 
Her  mistake  had  its  advantages  to  a  man 
who  shrank  from  having  his  mind  inspect¬ 
ed  as  he  did  now.  “  Well,  suppose  I  do 
want  it  for  races  ?”  he  said,  at  last 

“  Oh,  Frank !”  Bathsheba  replied,  and 
there  was  such  a  volume  of  entreaty  in  the 
words.  “  Only  such  a  few  weeks  ago  you 
said  that  I  was  far  sweeter  than  all  your 
other  pleasures  put  together,  and  that  you 
would  give  them  all  up  for  me;  and  now, 
won’t  you  give  up  this  one,  which  is  more 
a  worry  than  a  pleasure  ?  Do,  Frank, 
Come,  let  me  fascinate  you  by  all  I  can 
do — by  pretty  words  and  pretty  looks,  and 
everything  I  can  think  of — to  stay  at 
home.  Say  yes  to  your  wife — say  yes  1”  ’ 

The  tenderest  and  softest  phases  of 
Bathsheba’s  nature  were  prominent  now — 
advanced  impulsively  for  his  acceptance, 
without  any  of  the  disguises  and  defences 
which  the  wariness  of  her  character  when 
she  was  cool  too  frequently  threw  over 
them.  Few  men  could  have  resisted  the 
arch  yet  dignified  entreaty  of  the  beautiful 
face,  thrown  a  little  back  and  sideways  in 
the  well-known  attitude  that  expresses 
more  than  the  words  it  accompanies,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  designed  for 
these  special  occasions.  Had  the  woman 
not  been  his  wife  Troy  would  have  suc¬ 


cumbed  instantly ;  as  it  was,  he  thought 
he  would  not  deceive  her  longer. 

“  The  money  is  not  wanted  for  racing 
debts  at  all,”  he  said. 

“  What  is  it  for  ?”  she  asked.  “  You  wor¬ 
ry  me  a  great  deal  by  these  mysterious  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  Frank.” 

Troy  hesitated.  He  did  not  now  love 
her  enough  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
too  far  by  her  ways.  Yet  it  was  necessary 
to  be  civil,  “  You  wrong  me  by  such  a 
suspicious  manner,”  he  said.  Such 
strait-waistcoating  as  you  treat  me  to  is 
not  becoming  in  you  at  so  early  a  date.” 

‘‘  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  grumble 
a  little  if  I  pay,”  she  said,  with  features 
between  a  smile  and  a  pout. 

“  Exactly ;  and,  the  former  being  done, 
suppose  we  proceed  to  the  latter.  Bath¬ 
sheba,  fun  is  all  very  well  but  don’t  go 
too  far,  or  you  may  have  cause  to  regret 
something. 

She  reddened.  “  I  do  that  already,” 
she  said,  quickly. 

“  What  do  you  regret  ?” 

“  That  my  romance  has  come  to  an’ 
end.” 

“  All  romances  end  at  marriage.” 

“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  like  that. 
You  grieve  me  to  my  soul  by  being  smart 
at  my  expense.” 

“  You  are  dull  enough  at  mine.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  hate  me.” 

“  Not  you — only  your  vices.  I  do  hate 
them.” 

“  ’Twould  be  much  more  becoming  if 
you  set  yourself  to  cure  them.  Come,  let’s 
strike  a  balance  with  the  twenty  pounds, 
and  be  friends.” 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  resignation.  “  I  have 
about  that  sum  here  for  household  ex¬ 
penses.  If  you  must  have  it,  take  it.” 

“Very  good.  Thank  you.  I  expect 
I  shall  have  gone  away  before  you  are  in 
to  breakfast  to-morrow.” 

“  And  must  you  go  ?  Ah  !  there  was  a 
time,  Frank,  when  it  would  have  taken  a 
good  many  promises  to  other  people  to 
drag  you  away  from  me.  You  used  to 
call  me  darling,  then.  But  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  to  you  how  my  days  are  passed  now.” 

“  I  must  go,  in  spite  of  sentiment.” 
Troy,  as  he  spoke,  look  at  his  watch,  and, 
apparently  actuated  by  non  Ituendo  princi¬ 
ples,  opened  the  case  at  the  back,  reveal¬ 
ing,  snugly  stowed  within  it,  a  small  coil 
of  ^ir. 

Bathsheba’s  eyes  had  been  accidentally 
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lifted  at  that  moment,  and  she  saw  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  saw  the  hair.  She  flushed  in 
pain  and  surprise,  and  some  words  escaped 
her  before  she  had  thought  whether  or  not 
it  was  wise  to  utter  them.  “  A  woman’s 
curl  of  hair !”  she  said.  “  Oh,  Frank, 
whose  is  that  ?” 

Troy  had  instantly  closed  his  watch. 
He  carelessly  replied,  as  one  who  cloaked 
some  feelings  that  the  sight  had  stirred. 
“  Why,  yours,  of  course.  Whose  should 
it  be  ?  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  I  had 
it” 

“  What  a  dreadful  fib,  Frank !” 

“  I  tell  you  I  had  forgotten  it !”  he  said, 
loudly. 

“  I  don’t  mean  that — ^it  was  yellow 
hair." 

"  Nonsense.” 

“  That’s  insulting  me.  I  know  it  was 
yellow.  Now  whose  was  it  ?  I  want  to 
know.” 

“  Very  well — I’ll  tell  you,  so  make  no 
more  ado.  It  is  the  hair  of  a  young  wo¬ 
man  I  was  going  to  marry  before  I  knew 
you.” 

“  You  ought  to  tell  me  her  name,  then.” 

“  I  cannot  do  that.” 

“  Is  she  married  yet  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Is  she  alive  ?” 

“Yes." 

“  Is  she  pretty  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  It  is  wonderful  how  she  can  be,  p)Oor 
thing,  under  such  an  awful  affliction.” 

“  Affliction — what  affliction  ?”  he  en¬ 
quired,  quickly. 

“  Having  hair  of  that  dreadful  color.” 

“  Oh — ho — I  like  that !”  said  Troy,  re¬ 
covering  himself.  “  Why,  her  hair  has 
been  admired  by  everybody  who  has  seen 
her  since  she  has  worn  it  loose,  which  has 
not  been  long.  It  is  beautiful  hair. 
People  used  to  turn  their  heads  to  look  at 
it,  poor  girl !” 

“  Pooh !  that’s  nothing — that’s  noth¬ 
ing  !”  she  exclaimed,  in  incipient  accents 
of  pique.  “  If  I  cared  for  your  love  as 
much  as  I  used  to  I  could  say  people 
had  turned  to  look  at  mine.” 

“  Bathslieba,  don’t  be  so  fitful  and 
jealous.  You  knew  what  married  life 
would  be  like,  and  shouldn’t  have  entered 
it  if  you  feared  these  contingencies.” 

Troy  had  by  this  time  driven  her  to 
bitterness :  her  heart  was  big  in  her  throat, 
and  the  ducts  to  her  eyes  were  painfully 
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full.  Ashamed  as  she  was  to  show  emo¬ 
tion,  at  last  she  burst  out : — 

“  This  is  all  I  get  for  loving  you  so 
well  1  Ah  !  when  I  married  you  your  life 
was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  I 
would  have  died  for  you — how  truly  I  can 
say  that  I  would  have  died  for  you ! 
And  now  you  sneer  at  my  foolishness  in 
marrying  you.  Oh !  is  it  kind  to  me  to 
throw  my  mistake  in  my  face  ?  Whatever 
opinion  you  may  have  of  my  wisdom,  you 
should  not  tell  me  of  it  so  mercilessly, 
now  that  I  am  in  your  power.” 

“  I  can’t  help  how  things  fall  out,”  said 
Troy ;  “  upon  my  heart,  women  will  be 
the  death  of  me  !” 

“Well,  you  shouldn’t  keep  people’s 
hair.  You’ll  bum  it,  won’t  you,  Frank  ?” 

Frank  went  on  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
her.  “  There  are  considerations  even  be¬ 
fore  my  consideration  for  you ;  reparation 
to  be  made — ties  you  know  nothing  of. 
If  you  repent  of  marrying,  so  do  I.” 

Trembling  now,  she  put  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  saying,  in  mingled  tones  of 
wretchedness  and  coaxing,  “  I  only  repent 
it  if  you  don’t  love  me  better  than  any 
woman  in  the  world.  I  don’t  otherwise, 
Frank.  You  don’t  repent  because  you 
already  love  somebody  better  than  you 
love  me,  do  you  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Why  do  you  say 
that  ?’’ 

“  You  won’t  bum  that  curl.  You  like 
the  woman  who  owns  that  pretty  hair — 
yes ;  it  is  pretty — more  beautiful  than  my 
miserable  black  mane !  Well,  it  is  no  use ; 

I  can’t  help  being  ugly.  You  must  like 
her  best,  if  you  will !” 

“  Until  to-day,  when  I  took  it  from  a 
drawer,  I  have  never  looked  upon  that 
bit  of  hair  for  several  months — that  I  am 
ready  to  swear.” 

“  But  just  now  you  said  ‘  ties ;’  and  then, 
that  woman  we  met  ?” 

“  Twas  the  meeting  with  her  that  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  hair.” 

“  Is  it  hers,  then  ?” 

“  Yes.  There,  now  that  you  have 
wormed  it  out  of  me,  I  hope  you  are  con¬ 
tent” 

“  And  what  are  the  ties  ?” 

“  Oh !  that  meant  nothing — a  mere  ‘ 
jest”  , 

“  A  mere  jest !”  she  said,  in  mournful 
astonishment.  “  Can  you  jest  when  I  am 
so  wretchedly  in  earnest  ?  Tell  me  the 
truth,  Frank.  I  am  not  a  fool,  you  know’, 
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although  I  am  a  woman,  and  have  my  Oh,  if  she  had  never  stooped  to  folly  of 


woman’s  moments.  Come !  treat  me 
fairly,”  she  said,  looking  honestly  and  fear¬ 
lessly  into  his  face.  “  I  don’t  want  much ; 
bare  justice — that’s  all.  Ah!  once  I  felt 
I  could  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
the  highest  homage  from  the  husband  I 
should  choose.  Now,  anything  short  of 
cruelty  will  content  me.  Yes!  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  spirited  Bathsheba  is  come  to 
this!” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  be  so  des¬ 
perate  !”  Troy  said,  snappishly,  rising  as 
he  did  so,  and  leaving  the  room. 

Directly  he  had  gone,  Bathsheba  burst 
into  great  sobs — dry-eyed  sobs,  which  cut 
as  they  came,  without  any  softening  by 
tears.  But  she  determined  to  repress  all 
evidences  of  feeling.  She  was  conquered ; 
but  she  would  never  own  it  as  long  as  she 
lived.  Her  pride  was  indeed  brought  low 
by  despairing  discoveries  of  her  spoliation 
by  marriage  with  a  less  pure  nature  than 
her  own.  She  chafed  to  and  fro  in  rebel¬ 
liousness,  like  a  caged  leopard  ;  her  whole 
soul  was  in  arms,  and  the  blood  fired  her 
face.  Until  she  had  met  Troy,  Bathsheba 
had  been  proud  of  her  position  as  a  wo¬ 
man  ;  it  had  been  a  glory  to  her  to  know 
that  her  lips  had  been  touched  by  no 
man’s  on  earth — that  her  waist  had  never 
been  encircled  by  a  lover’s  arm.  She  ha¬ 
ted  herself  now.  In  those  earlier  days 
she  had  always  nourished  a  secret  con¬ 
tempt  for  girls  who  were  the  slaves  of 
the  first  good-looking  young  fellow  who 
should  choose  to  salute  them.  She  had 
never  taken  kindly  to  the  idea  of  marriage 
in  the  abstract  as  did  the  majority  of 
women  she  saw  about  her.  In  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  her  anxiety  for  her  lover  she 
had  agreed  to  marry  him;  but  the  per¬ 
ception  that  had  accompanied  her  hap¬ 
piest  hours  on  this  account  was  rather 
that  of  self-sacrifice  than  of  promotion 
and  honor.  Although  she  scarcely  knew 
the  divinity’s  name,  Diana  was,  the  god¬ 
dess  whom  Bathsheba  instinctively^adored. 
That  she  had  never,  by  look,  word  or  sign, 
encouraged  a  man  to  approach  her — that 
she  had  felt  herself  sufficient  to  herself, 
and  had  in  the  independence  of  her  girlish 
heart  fancied  there  was  a  certain  degrada¬ 
tion  in  renouncing  the  simplicity  of  a 
maiden  existence  to  become  the  humbler 
half  of  an  indifferent  matrimonial  whole 
— were  facts  now  bitterly  remembered. 


this  kind,  respectable  as  it  was,  and  could 
only  stand  again,  as  she  had  stood  on  the 
hill  at  Norcombe,  and  dare  Troy  or  any 
other  man  to  pollute  a  hair  of  her  head  by 
his  interference ! 

The  next  morning  she  rose  earlier  than 
usual,  and  had  the  horse  saddled  for  her 
ride  round  the  farm  in  the  customary  way. 
When  she  came  in  at  half-past  eight — 
their  usual  hour  for  breakfasting — she  was 
informed  that  her  husband  had  risen,  taken 
his  breakfast,  and  driven  off  to  Casterbridge 
with  the  gig  and  Poppet. 

After  breakfast  she  was  cool  and  collect¬ 
ed — quite  herself,  in  fact — and  she  ram¬ 
bled  to  the  gate,  intending  to  walk  to  an¬ 
other  quarter  of  the  farm,  which  she  still 
personally  superintended  as  well  as  her  du¬ 
ties  in  the  house  would  permit,  continually, 
however,  finding  herself  preceded  in  fore¬ 
thought  by  Gabriel  Oak,  for  whom  she 
began  to  entertain  the  genuine  friendship 
of  a  sister.  Of  course,  she  sometimes 
thought  of  him  in  the  light  of  an  old  lover, 
and  had  momentary  imaginings  of  what 
life  with  him  as  a  liusband  would  have 
been  like  ;  also  of  life  with  Boldwood  un¬ 
der  the  same  conditions.  But  Bathsheba, 
though  she  could  feel,  was  not  much  given 
to  futile  dreaming,  and  her  musings  under 
this  head  were  short  and  entirely  confined 
to  the  times  when  Troy’s  neglect  was  more 
than  ordinarily  evident. 

She  saw  coming  up  the  hill  a  man  like 
Mr.  Boldwood.  It  was  Mr.  Boldwood. 
Bathsheba  blushed  jjainfully,  and  watched. 
The  farmer  stopped  when  still  a  long  way 
off,  and  held  up  his  hand  to  Gabriel  Oak, 
who  was  in  another  part  of  the  field. 
The  two  men  then  approached  each  other 
and  seemed  to  engage  in  earnest  conversa¬ 
tion. 

Thus  they  continued  for  a  long  time. 
Joseph  Poorgrass  now  passed  near  them, 
wheeling  a  barrow  of  apples  up  the  hill  to 
Bathsheba’s  residence.  Boldwood  and 
Gabriel  called  to  him,  spoke  to  him  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  all  three  parted, 
Joseph  immediately  coming  up  the  hill 
with  his  barrow. 

Bathsheba,  who  had  seen  this  pantomime 
with  some  surprise,  experienced  great  re¬ 
lief  when  Boldwood  turned  back  again. 
“  Well,  what’s  the  message,  Joseph  ?”  she 
said. 

He  set  down  his  barrow,'  and,  putting 
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upon  himself  the  refined  aspect  that  a  con¬ 
versation  with  a  lady  required,  spoke  to 
Bathsheba  over  the  gate. 

“You’ll  never  see  Fanny  Robin  no 
more — use  nor  principal — ma’am.” 

“  Why  ?” 

“  Because  she’s  dead  in  the  Union.” 

“  Fanny  dead — never !” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 

“  What  did  she  die  from  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  for  certain ;  but  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  it  was  from  general 
neshness  of  constitution.  She  was  such  a 
limber|maid  that  'a  could  stand  no  hardship, 
.  even  when  I  knowed  her,  and  ’a  went  like 
a  candle-snoff,  so  ’tis  said.  She  was  took 
bad  in  the  morning,  and,  being  quite  feeble 
and  worn  out,  she  died  in  the  afternoon. 
She  belongs  by  law  to  our  parish ;  and  Mr. 
Boldwood  is  going  to  send  a  wagon  this 
afternoon  to  fetch  her  home  here  and 
bury  her.” 

“  Indeed  I  shall  not  let  Mr.  Boldwood 
do  any  such  thing — I  shall  do  it  Fanny 
was  my  uncle’s  servant,  and,  although  I 
only  knew  her  for  a  couple  of  days,  she  be¬ 
longs  to  me.  How  very,  very  sad  this  is  ! 
— ^the  idea  of  Fanny  being  in  a  workhouse.” 
Bathsheba  had  begun  to  know  what  suffer¬ 
ing  was,  and  she  spoke  with  real  feeling 
.  .  .  “  Send  across  to  Mr.  Boldwood’s, 
and  say  that  Mrs.  Troy  will  take  upon 
herself  the  duty  of  fetching  an  old  ser- 
ant  of  the  family.  .  .  .  We  ought  not 
to  put  her  in  a  wagon ;  we’ll  get  a  hearse.” 

“There  will  hardly  be  time,  ma’am,  will 
there  ?” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  she  said  musingly. 
“When  did  you  say  we  must  be  at  the 
door — three  o’clock  ?” 

“  Three  o’clock  this  afternoon,  ma’am, 
so  to  speak  it.” 

“  Very  well — you  go  with  it.  A  pretty 
wagon  is  better  than  an  ugly  hearse,  af¬ 
ter  aU.  Joseph,  have  the  new  spring  wag¬ 
on  with  the  blue  body  and  red  wheels, 
and  wash  it  very  clean.  And,  Joseph.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“  Carry  with  you  some  evergreens  and 
flowers  to  put  upon  her  coffin — indeed, 
gather  a  great  many*,  and  completely  bury 
her  in  them.  Get  some  boughs  of  laurus- 
tinus,  and  variegated  box,  and  yew,  and 
boy’s-love;  ay,  and  some  bunches  of 
chrysanthemum.  And  let  old  Pleasant 
draw  her,  because  she  knew  him  so  well.” 

“  I  will,  ma’am.  I  ought  to  have  said 
that  the  Union,  in  the  form  of  four  labor¬ 


ing  men,  will  meet  me  when  I  gets  to  our 
churchyard  gate,  and  take  her  and  bury 
her  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  as  by  law  ordained.” 

“  Dear  me— ^asterbridge  Union — and 
is  Fanny  come  to  this !”  said  Bathsheba, 
musing.  “  I  wish  I  had  known  of  it  sooner. 
I  thought  she  was  far  away.  .  How  long 
has  she  lived  there  ?” 

“  On’y  been  there  a  day  or  two.” 

“Oh ! — then  she  has  not  been  staying 
there  as  a  regular  inmate  ?” 

“No.  She’s  been  picking  up  a  living 
at  seampstering  in  Melchester  for  several 
months,  at  the  house  of  a  very  respectable 
widow-woman  who  takes  in  work  of  that 
sort  She  only  got  handy  the  U nion-house 
on  Sunday  morning  ’a  b’lieve,  and  ’tis  sup¬ 
posed  here  and  there  that  she  had  traipsed 
every  step  of  the  way  from  Melchester. 
Why  she  left  her  place  I  can’t  say,  for  I 
don’t  know ;  and  as  to  a  lie,’why,  I  wouldn’t 
tell  it.  That’s  the  short  of  the  story,  ma’am.” 

“  Ah-h !” 

No  gem  ever  flashed  from  a  rosy  ray  to 
a  white  one  more  rapidly  than  changed 
the  young  wife’s  countenance  whilst  this 
word  came  from  her  in  a  long  drawn 
breath.  “  Did  she  walk  along  our  turnpike- 
road  ?”  she  said,  in  a  suddenly  restless  and 
eager  voice. 

“  I .  believe  she  did  .  .  .  Ma’am, 
shall  I  call  Liddy  ?  You  baint  well,  ma’am, 
surely  ?  You  look  like  a  lily — so  pale  and 
fainty !” 

“No;  don’t  call  her;  it  is  nothing. 
When  did  she  pass  Weatherbury  ?” 

“  Last  Saturday  night.” 

“That  will  do,  Joseph;  now  you  may 
go.” 

“  Certainly,  ma’am.” 

“  Joseph,  come  hither  a  moment.  What 
was  the  color  of  Fanny  Robin’s  hair  ?” 

“  Really  mistress,  now  that  ’tis  put  to  me 
so  judge-and-jury-like,  I  can’t  call  to  mind, 
if  ye’ll  believe  me.” 

“  Never  mind;  go  on  and  do  what  I 
told  you.  Stop — well  no,  go  on.” 

She  turned  herself  away  from  him,  that 
he  might  no  longer  notice  the  mood 
which  had  set  its  sign  so  visibly  upon  her, 
and  went  indoors  with  a  distressing  sense 
of  faintness  and  a  beating  brow.  About 
an  hour  after  she  heard  the  noise  of  the 
wagon  and  went  out,  still  with  a  painful 
consciousness  of  her  bewildered  and  trou¬ 
bled  look.  Joseph,  dressed  in  his  best 
suit  of  clothes,  was  putting  in  the  horse  to 
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start  The  shrubs  and  flowers  were  all  piled 
in  the  wagon,  as  she  had  directed.  Bath- 
sheba  hardly  saw  them  now. 

“  Whose  sweetheart  did  you  say,  Jo¬ 
seph  ?”  • 

“  I  don’t  know,  ma’am.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  ?’ 

“Yes,  ma’am,  quite  sure.” 

“  Sure  of  what  ?” 

“  I  am  sure  that  all  I  know  is  that  she 
arrived  in  the  morning  and  died  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  without  further  parley.  What  Oak 
and  Mr.  Boldwood  told  me  was  only  these 
few  words.  ‘  Little  Fanny  Robin  is  dead, 
Joseph,’  Gabriel  said,  looking  in  my  face  in 
his  steady  old  way.  I  was  very  sorry,  and 
I  said,  ‘  Ah ! — and  how  did  she  come  to 
die  ?  ’  ‘  Well,  she’s  dead  in  Casterbridge 
Union,’  he  said ;  ‘  and  perhaps  ’tisn’t  much 
matter  about  how  she  came  to  die.  She 
reached  the  Union  early  Sunday  morning, 
and  died  in  the  afternoon — that’s  clear 
enough.’  Then  I  asked  what  she’d  been 
doing  lately,  and  Mr.  Boldwood  turned 
roimd  to  me  then,  and  left  oft  spitting  a 
thistle  with  the  end  of  his  stick.  He  told 
me  about  her  having  lived  by  seampstering 
in  Melchester,  as  I  mentioned  to  you,  and 
that  she  walked  therefrom  at  the  end  of 
last  week,  passing  near  here  Saturday  night 
in  the  dusk.  They  then  said  I  had  better 
just  name  a  hent  of  her  death  to  you,  and 
away  they  went.  Her  death  might  have  been 
brought  on  by  biding  in  the  night  wind, 
you  know,  ma’am ;  for  people  used  to  say 
she’d  go  off  in  a  decline :  she  used  to 
cough  a  good  deal  in  winter  time.  How¬ 
ever,  ’tisn’t  much  odds  to  us  about  that 
now,  for  ’tis  all  over.” 

“  Have  you  heard  a  different  story  at 
all  ?”  She  looked  at  him  so  intently  that 
Joseph’s  eyes  quailed. 

“  Not  a  word,  mistress,  I  assure  you,” 
he  said.  “  Hardly  any  body  in  the  parish 
knows  the  news  yet.” 

“I  wonder,  why  Gabriel  didn’t  bring  the 
message  to  me  himself.  He  mostly  makes 
a  point  of  seeing  me  upon  the  most  trifling 
errand.”  These  words  were  merely  mur¬ 
mured,  and  she  was  looking  upon  the 
ground. 

“  Perhaps  he  was  busy,  ma’am,”  Joseph 
suggested.  “.And  sometimes  he  seems  to 
suffer  from  things  upon  his  mind  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  time  when  he  was  better  off 
than  ’a  is  now.  ’A’s  rather  a  curious  item, 
but  a  very  understanding  shepherd,  and 
learned  in  books.” 


“Did  anything  seem'^upon  his  mind 
whilst  he  was  speaking  to  you  about  this  ?” 

“  I  cannot  but  say  that  there  did,  ma’am. 
He  was  terrible  down,  and  so  was  Farmer 
Boldwood.” 

“Thank  you,  Joseph.  That  will  do. 
Go  on  now,  or  you’ll  ^  late.” 

Bathsheba,  still  unhappy,  went  indoors 
again.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  she 
said  to  Liddy,  who  had  been  informed  of 
the  occurrence,  “  What  was  the  color  of 
poor  Fanny  Robin’s  hair  ?  Do  you  know  ? 
I  can  not  recollect — I  only  saw  her  for  a 
day  or  two.” 

“  It  was  light,  ma’am ;  but  she  wore  it 
rather  short,  and  packed  away  under  her 
cap,  so  that  you  would  hardly  notice  it 
But  I  have  seen  her  let  it  down  when  she 
was  going  to  bed,  and  it  looked  beautiful 
then.  Real  golden  hair.” 

“  Her  young  man  was  a  soldier,  was  he 
not  ?” 

“Yes.  In  the  same  regiment  as  Mr. 
Troy.  He  says  he  knew  him  very  well.” 

“  What,  Mr.  Troy  says  so  ?  How  came 
he  to  say  that  ?” 

“  One  day  I  just  named  it  to  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  knew  Fanny’s  young  man. 
He  said,  ‘  Oh  yes,  he  knew  the  young  man 
as  well  as  he  knew  himself,  and  that  there 
wasn’t  a  man  in  the  regiment  he  liked 
better.’  ” 

“  Ah !  Said  that,  did  he  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  he  said  there  was  a  strong 
likeness  between  himself  and  the  other 
young  man,  so  that  sometimes  people  mis¬ 
took  them — ” 

“  Liddy,  for  Heaven’s  sake  stop  your 
talking  !”  said  Bathsheba,  with  the  nervous 
petulance  that  comes  from  worrying  per¬ 
ceptions. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

Joseph  and  his  Burden:  “Buck’s 
Head.” 

A  WALL  bounded  the  site  of  Caster- 
bridge  Union-house,  except  along  a  portion 
of  the  end.  Here  a  high  gable  stood 
prominent,  and  it  was  covered  like  the 
front  with  a  mat  of  ivy.  In  this  gable 
was  no  window,  chimney,  ornament,  or 
protuberance  of  any  kind.  The  single  fea¬ 
ture  appertaining  to  it,  beyond  the  expanse 
of  dark  green  leaves,  was  a  small  door. 

The  situation  of  the  door  was  peculiar. 
The  sill  was  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  for  a  moment  one  was  at  a 
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loss  for  an  explanation  of  this  exceptional 
altitude,  till  ruts  immediately  beneath  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  door  was  used  solely  for 
Uie  passage  of  articles  and  persons  to  and 
from  the  level  of  a  vehicle  standing  on  the 
outside.  Upon  the  whole,  the  door  seem¬ 
ed  to  advertise  itself  as  a  species  of  Trai¬ 
tors’  Gate  translated  to  another  element 
That  entry  and  exit  hereby  was  only  at 
rare  intervals  became  apparent  on  noting 
that  tufts  of  grass  were  allowed  to  flourish 
undisturbed  in  the  chinks  of  the  sill. 

As  the  clock  from  the  tower  of  St 
George’s  Church  pointed  at  three  minutes 
to  three,  a  blue  spring  wagon,  picked  out 
with  red,  and  containing  boughs  and 
flowers,  turned  from  the  high  road  and 
halted  on  this  side  of  the  building.  Whilst 
the  chimes  were  yet  stammering  out  a 
shattered  form  of  “  Malbrook,”  Joseph 
Poorgrass  rang  the  bell,  and  received  di¬ 
rections  to  back  his  wagon  against  the 
high  door  under  the  gable.  The  door 
then  opened,  and  a  plain  elm  cofhn  was 
slowly  thrust  forth,  and  laid  by  two  men 
in  fustian  along  the  middle  of  the  vehicle. 

One  of  the  men  then  stepped  up  beside 
it,  took  from  his  pocket  a  lump  of  chalk, 
and  wrote  upon  the  cover  the  name  and  a 
few  other  words  in  a  large  scrawling  hand. 
(We  believe  that  they  do  these  things 
more  tenderly  now,  and  provide  a  plate.) 
He  covered  the  whole  with  a  black  cloth, 
threadbare,  but  decent,  the  tail-board  of 
the  wagon  was  returned  to  its  place,  one 
of  the  men  handed  a  certificate  of  registry 
to  Poorgrass,  and  both  entered  the  door, 
closing  it  behind  them.  Their  connection 
with  her,  sliort  as  it  had  been,  was  over  for 
ever. 

Joseph  then  placed  the  flowers  as  en¬ 
joined,  and  the  evergreens  around  the 
flowers,  till  it  was  difficult  to  divine  what 
the  wagon  contained ;  he  smacked  his 
whip,  and  the  rather  pleasing  funeral  car 
crept  up  the  hill,  and  along  the  road  to 
Weatherbury. 

The  afternoon  drew  on  apace,  and,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  left  towards  the  sea  as  he  walked 
b^de  the  horse,  Poorgrass  saw  strange 
clouds  and  scrolls  of  mist  rolling  over  the 
high  hills  which  girt  the  landscape  in  that 
quarter.  They  came  in  yet  greater  vol¬ 
umes,  and  indolently  crept  across  the  inter¬ 
vening  valleys,  and  around  the  withered 
papery  flags  of  the  sloughs  and  river 
brinks.  Then  their  dank  spongy  forms 
closed  in  upon  the  sky.  It  was  a  sudden 


overgrowth  of  atmospheric  fungi  which 
had  their  roots  in  the  neighboring  sea,  and 
by  the  time  that  horse,  man,  and  corpse 
entered  Yalbury  Great  Wood,  these  silent 
working  of  an  invisible  hand  had  reached 
them,  and  they  were  completely  envelop¬ 
ed.  It  was  the  first  arrival  of  the  autumn 
fogs,  and  the  first  fog  of  the  series. 

The  air  was  as  an  eye  suddenly  struck 
blind.  The  wagon  and  its  load  rolled 
no  longer  on  the  horizontal  division  be¬ 
tween  clearness  and  opacity.  They  were 
imbedded  in  an  elastic  body  of  a  monoto¬ 
nous  pallor  throughout.  There  was  no 
perceptible  motion  in  the  air,  not  a  visible 
drop  of  water  fell  upon  a  leaf  of  the 
beeches,  birches,  and  firs  composing  the 
wood  on  either  side.  The  trees  sto^  in 
an  attitude  of  intentness,  as  if  they  wait¬ 
ed  longingly  for  a  wind  to  come  and  rock 
them.  A  startling  quiet  overhung  all  sur¬ 
rounding  things — so  completely,  that  the 
crunching  of  the  wagon-wheels  was  as  a 
great  noise,  and  small  rustles,  which  had 
never  obtained  a  hearing  except  by  night, 
were  distinctly  individualised. 

Joseph  Poorgrass  looked  round  upon 
his  sad  burden  as  it  loomed  faintly  through 
the  flowering  laurustinus,  then  at  the  un¬ 
fathomable  gloom  amid  the  high  trees  on 
each  hand,  indistinct,  shadowless,  and 
spectre-like  in  their  monochrome  of  grey. 
He  felt  anything  but  cheerful,  and  wished 
he  had  the  company  even  of  a  child  or 
dog.  Stopping  the  horse,  he  listened. 
Not  a  footstep  or  wheel  was  audible  any¬ 
where  around,  and  the  dead  silence  was 
broken  only  by  a  heavy  particle  falling 
from  a  tree  through  the  evergreens  and 
alighting  with  a  smart  rap  upon  the  coffin 
of  jX)or  Fanny.  The  fog  had  by  this  time 
saturated  the  trees,  and  this  was  the  first 
dropping  of  water  from  the  overbrimming 
leaves.  The  hollow  echo  of  its  fall  re¬ 
minded  the  wagoner  painfully  of  the  grim 
Leveller.  Then  hard  by  came  down 
another  drop,  then  two  or  three.  Present¬ 
ly  there  was  a  continual  tapping  of  these 
heavy  drops  upon  the  dead  leaves,  the 
road,  and  the  travellers.  The  nearer 
boughs  were  beaded  with  the  mist  to  the 
greyness  of  aged  men,  and  the  rusty-red 
leaves  of  the  beeches  were  hung  with  simi¬ 
lar  drops,  like  diamonds  on  auburn  hair. 

Situated  by  the  roadside  in  the  midst  of 
this  wood  was  the  old  inn,  called  “  Buck’s 
Head.”  It  was  about  a  mile  and  ^  half 
from  Weatherbury,  and  in  the  meridian 
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times  of  stage-coach  travelling  had  been 
the  place  where  many  coaches  changed 
and  kept  their  (clays  of  horses.  All  the 
old  stabling  was  now  pulled  down,  and  lit¬ 
tle  remain^  besides  the  habitable  inn  it¬ 
self,  which,  standing  a  little  way  back  from 
the  road,  signified  its  existence  to  people 
far  up  and  down  the  highway  by  a  sign 
hanging  from  the  horizontal  teugh  of  an 
elm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

Travellers — for  the  variety  tourist  had 
hardly  developed  into  a  distinct  species  at 
this  date — sometimes  said  in  passing,  when 
they  cast  their  eyes  up  to  the  sign-bearing 
tree,  that  artists  were  fond  of  representing 
the  sign-board  hanging  thus,  but  that  they 
themselves  had  never  before  noticed  so 
perfect  an  instance  in  actual  working 
order.  It  was  near  this  tree  tliat  the  wag¬ 
on  was  standing  into  which  Gabriel  Oak 
crept  on  his  first  journey  to  Weatherbury ; 
but,  owing  to  the  darkness,  the  sign  and 
the  inn  had  been  unobserv^. 

The  manners  of  the  inn  were  of  the  old- 
established  type.  Indeed,  in  the  minds  of 
its  frequenters  they  existed  as  unalterable 
formulas:  e.g. — 

Rap  with  the  bottom  of  your  pint  for  more’ 
liquor. 

For  tobacco,  shout. 

In  calling  for  the  girl  ^  in  waiting,  say, 
“  Maid  !”  •  " 

Ditto  for  the  landlady,  “  Old  Soul !”  etc. 
etc. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Joseph’s  heart  when 
the  friendly  sign-board  came  in  view,  and, 
stopping  his  horse  immediately  beneath  it, 
he  proceedetl  to  fulfill  an  intention  made  a 
long  time  before.  His  spirits  were  oozing 
out  of  him  quite.  He  turned  the  horse’s 
head  to  the  green  bank,  and  entered  the 
hostel  for  a  mug  of  ale. 

Going  down  into  the  kitchen  of  the  inn, 
the  floor  of  which  was  a  step  below  the 
passage,  which  in  its  turn  was  a  step  below 
the  road  outside,  what  should  Joseph  see 
to  gladden  his  eyes  but  two  copper-colored 
discs,  in  the  form  of  the  countenances  of 
Mr.  Jan  Coggan  and  Mr.  Mark  Clark. 
These  owners  of  the  two  most  appreciative 
throats  in  the  neighborhood,  on  this  side 
of  respectability,  were  now  sitting  face  to 
face  over  a  three-legged  circular  table, 
having  an  iron  rim  to  keep  cups  and  pots 
from  being  accidentally  elbowed  off ;  they 
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might  have  been  said  to  resemble  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  and  the  full  moon  shining  vis-Hl-vis 
across  the  globe. 

“  Why,  ’tis  neighbor  Poorgrass  1”  said 
Mark  Clark.  “  I’m  sure  your  face  don’t 
praise  your  mistress’s  table,  Joseph.” 

“  I’ve  had  a  very  pale  companion  for  the 
last  five  miles,”  said  Joseph,  indulging  in  a 
shudder  toned  down  by  resignation.  “  And 
to  speak  the  truth,  ’twas  beginning  to  tell 
upon  me.  I  assure  ye  I  ha’n’t  seed  the 
color  of  victuals  or  drink  since  breakfast 
time  this  morning,  and  that  was  no  more 
than  a  dew-bit  afield.” 

“  Then  drink,  Joseph,  and  don’t  restrain 
yourself!”  said  Coggan,  handing  him  a 
hooped  mug  three-quarters  full. 

Joseph  drank  for  a  moderately  long 
time,  then  for  a  longer  time,  saying,  as  he 
lowered  the  jug,  “  Tis  pretty  drinking — 
very  pretty  drinking,  and  is  more  than 
cheerful  on  my  melancholy  errand,  so  to 
speak  it.” 

“  True,  drink  is  a  pleasant  delight,”  said 
Jan,  as  one  who  repeated  a  truism  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  his  brain  that  he  hardly  noticed 
its  passage  over  his  tongue ;  and,  lifting 
the  cup,  Coggan  tilted  his  head  gradually 
backwards,  with  closed  eyes,  that  his  ex¬ 
pectant  soul  might  not  be  diverted  for  one 
instant  from  its  bliss  by  irrelevant  surround¬ 
ings. 

“  Well,  I  must  be  on  again,”  said  Poor- 
grass.  “  Not  but  that  I  should  like 
another  nip  with  ye;  but  the  country 
might  lose  confidence  in  me  if  I  was  seed 
here.” 

“  Where  be  ye  trading  o’t  to  to-day  then, 
Joseph  ?” 

“  Back  to  Weatherbury.  I’ve  got  poor 
little  Fanny  Robin  in  my  wagon  outside, 
and  I  must  be  at  the  churchyard  gates  at  a 
quarter  to  five  with  her.” 

“  Ay — I’ve  heard  of  it.  And  so  she’s 
nailed  up  in  parish  boards  after  all,  and 
nobody  to  pay  the  bell  shilling  and  the 
grave  half-crown.” 

“  The  parish  pays  the  grave  half-crown, 
but  not  the  bell  shilling,  because  the  bell’s 
a  luxury  :  but  ’a  can  hardly  do  without  the 
grave,  poor  body.  However,  I  expect  our 
mistress  will  pay  all.” 

“  A  pretty  maid  as  ever  I  see  1  But 
what’s  your  hurry,  Joseph  ?  The  pore 
woman’s  dead,  and  you  can’t  bring  her  to 
life,  and  you  may  as  well  sit  down  com¬ 
fortable  and  finish  another  with  us.” 

“I  don’t  mind  taking  just  the  merest 
38 
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thimbleful  of  imagination  more  with  ye, 
sonnies.  But  only  a  few  minutes,  because 
’tis  as  ’tis.”  ^ 

“  Of  course,  youHl  have  another  drop. 
A  man’s  twice  the  man  afterwards.  You 
feel  so  warm  and  glorious,  and  you  whop 
and  slap  at  your  work  without  any  trou¬ 
ble,  and  everything  goes  on  like  sticks  a- 
breaking.  Too  much  liquor  is  bad,  and 
leads  us  to  that  homed  man  in  the  smoky 
house ;  but,  after  all,  many  people  haven’t 
the  gift  of  enjoying  a  soak,  and  since  we 
are  highly  favored  with  a  power  that  way, 
we  should  make  the  most  o’t” 

“True,”  said  Mark  Clark,  “Tis  a 
talent  the  Lord  has  mercifully  bestowed 
upon  us,  and  we  ought  not  to  neglect  it. 
But,  what  with  the  parsons  and  clerks  and 
school-people  and  serious  tea-parties,  the 
merry  old  ways  of  good  life  have  gone  to 
the  dogs — upon  my  carcase,  they  have !” 

“  Well,  really,  I  must  be  onward  again 
now,”  said  Joseph. 

“  Now,  now,  Joseph ;  nonsense !  The 
poor  woman  is  dead,  isn’t  she,  and  what’s 
your  hurry  ?” 

“  Well,  I  hope  Providence  won’t  be  in 
a  way  with  me  for  my  doings,”  said 
Joseph,  again  sitting  down.  “  I’ve  been 
troubled  with  weak  moments  lately,  ’tis 
true.  I’ve  been  drinky  once  this  month 
already,  and  I  did  not  go  to  church  a  Sun¬ 
day,  and  I  dropped  a  curse  or  two  yester¬ 
day  ;  so  I  don’t  want  to  go  too  far  for  my 
safety.  Your  next  world  is  your  next 
world,  and  not  to  be  squandered  lightly.” 

“  I  believe  ye  to  be  a  chapel-member, 
Joseph.  That  I  do.” 

“  Oh,  no,  no !  I  don’t  go  so  far  as 
that.” 

“  For  my  part,”  said  Coggan,  “  I’m 
staunch  Church  of  England.” 

“  Ay,  and  faith,  so  be  I,”  said  Mark 
Clark. 

“  I  won’t  say  much  for  myself :  I  don’t 
wish  to,”  Coggan  continued,  with  that 
tendency  to  talk  on  principles  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  barley-com.  “  But 
I’ve  never  changed  a  single  doctrine :  I’ve 
stuck  like  a  plaster  to  the  old  faith  I  was 
bom  in.  Yes,  there’s  this  to  be  said  for 
the  Church,  a  man  can  belong  to  the 
Church  and  bide  in  his  cheerful  old  inn, 
and  never  trouble  or  worry  his  mind  about 
doctrines  at  all.  But  to  be  a  meetinger, 
you  must  go  to  chapel  in  all  winds  and 
weathers,  and  make  yourself  as  frantic  as  a 
skit.  Not  but  that  chapel-members  be 


clever  chaps  enough  in  their  way.  They 
can  lift  up  beautiful  prayers  out  of  their 
own  heads,  all  about  their  families  and 
shipwrecks  in  the  newspaper.” 

“  They  can — they  can,”  said  Mark 
Clark,  with  corroborative  feeling;  “but 
we  Churchmen,  you  see,  must  have  it  all 
printed  aforehand,  or,  dang  it  all,  we  should 
no  more  know  what  to  say  to  a  great  per¬ 
son  like  Providence  than  babes  unborn.” 

“  Chapel-folk  be  more  hand-in-glove 
with  them  above  than  we,”  said  Joseph, 
thoughtfully. 

“  Yes,”  said  Coggan.  “  We  know  very 
well  that  if  anybody  goes  to  heaven,  they 
will.  They’ve  work^  hard  for  it,  and 
they  deserve  to  have  it,  such  as  ’tis.  I’m  • 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  pretend  that  we  who 
stick  to  the  Church  have  the  same  chance 
as  they,  because  we  know  we  have  not. 
But  I  hate  a  fellow  who’ll  change  his  old 
ancient  doctrines  for  the  sake  of  getting  to 
heaven.  I’d  as  soon  turn  king’s  evidence 
for  the  few  pounds  you  get.  Why,  neigh¬ 
bors,  when  every  one  of  my  taties  were 
frosted,  our  Parson  Thirdly  were  the  man 
who  gave  me  a  sack  for  seed,  though  he 
hardly  had  one  for  his  own  use,  and  no 
money  to  buy  ’em.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
him,  I  shouldn’t  hae  had  a  tatie  to  put  in 
my  garden.  D’ye  think  I’d  turn  after 
that  ?  No,  I’ll  stick  to  my  side ;  and  if 
we  be  in  the  wrong,  so  be  it :  I’ll  fall  with 
the  fallen !” 

“  Well  said — very  well  said,”  observed 
Joseph. — “  However,  folks,  I  must  be 
moving  now  :  upon  my  life  I  must.  Par¬ 
son  Thirdly  will  be  waiting  at  the  church 
gates,  and  there’s  the  woman  a-biding 
outside  in  the  wagon.” 

“  Joseph  Poorgrass,  don’t  be  so  misera¬ 
ble  !  Parson  Thirdly  won’t  mind.  He’s 
a  generous  man ;  he’s  found  me  in  tracts 
for  years,  and  I’ve  consumed  a  good 
many  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  rather 
shady  life ;  but  he’s  never  been  the  man 
40  complain  of  the  expense.  Sit  dowm.” 

The  longer  Joseph  Poorgrass  remained, 
the  less  was  his  spirit  troubJed  by  the  du¬ 
ties  which  devolved  ujxin  him  this  after¬ 
noon.  The  minutes  glided  by  uncounted, 
until  the  evening  shades  began  perceptibly 
to  deepen,  and  the  eyes  of  the  three  were 
but  sparkling  points  on  the  surface  of 
darkness.  Coggan’s  watch  struck  six 
from  his  pocket  in  the  usual  still  small 
tones. 

At  that  moment  hasty  steps  were  heard 
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in  the  ehtry,  and  the  door  opened  to 
admit  the  figure  of  Gabriel  Oak,  followed 
by  the  maid  of  the  inn  bearing  a  candle. 
He  stared  sternly  at  the  one  lengthy  and 
two  round  faces  of  the  sitters,  which  con¬ 
fronted  him  with  the  expressions  of  a  fid¬ 
dle  and  a  couple  of  warming-pans. 
Joseph  Poorgrass  blinked,  and  shrank 
several  inches  into  the  background. 

“  Upon  my  soul,  I’m  ashamed  of  you  ; 
’tis  disgraceful,  Joseph,  disgraceful !”  said 
Gabdel,  indignantly.  “  Coggan,  you  call 
yourself  a  man,  and  don’t  know  better  than 
this !” 

Coggan  looked  up  indefinitely  at  Oak, 
one  or  other  of  his  eyes  occasionally 
opening  and  closing  of  its  own  accord,  as 
if  it  were  not  a  member  but  a  dozy  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  distinct  personality. 

“  Don’t  take  on  so,  shepherd !”  said 
Mark  Clark,  looking  reproachfully  at  the 
candle,  which  appeared  to  possess  special 
features  of  interest  for  his  eyes. 

“  Nobody  can  hurt  a  dead  woman,” 
at  length  said  Coggan,  with  the  precision 
of  a  machine.  “  All  that  could  be  done 
for  her  is  done — she’s  beyond  us :  and 
why  should  a  man  put  liimself  in  a  tear¬ 
ing  hurry  for  lifeless  clay  that  can  neither 
feel  nor  see,  and  don’t  know  what  you  do 
with  her  at  all  ?  If  she’d  been  alive,  I 
would  have  been  the  first  to  help  her.  If 
she  now  wanted  victuals  and  drink.  I’d 
pay  for  it,  money  down.  But  she’s  dead, 
and  no  speed  of  ours  will  bring  her  to 
life.  The  woman’s  past  us — time  spent 
upon  her  is  throwed  away ;  why  should 
we  hurry .  to  do  what’s  not  required  ? 
Drink,  shepherd,  and  be  friends, /or  to¬ 
morrow  we  may  l)e  like  her.” 

“  We  may,”  added  Mark  Clark, 'emphati¬ 
cally,  at  once  drinking  himself,  to  run  no 
further  risk  of  losing  his  chance  by  the 
event  alluded  to,  Jan  meanwhile  merging 
his  additional  thoughts  of  to-morrow  in  a 
song  : — 

“  To-mor-row,  to-mor-row  ! 
And  while  peace  and  plen-ty  I  find  at  my 
board. 

With  a  heart  free  from  sick-nebs  and  sor¬ 
row, 

With  my  fiicnds  will  I  share  what  to-day  may 
af-ford. 

And  let  them  spread  the  ta-ble  to-mor-row. 

To-mor-row,  to-mor - " 

”  Do  hold  thy  homing,  Jan  I”  said  Oak ; 
and  turning  upon  I^oorgrass,  “  As  for  you, 
Joseph,  who  do  your  wicked  deeds  in  such 
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confoundedly  holy  ways,  you  are  as  drunk 
as  you  can  stand,” 

“  No,  Shepherd  Oak,  no !  Listen  to 
rea.son,  shepherd.  All  thaA’s  the  matter 
with  me  is  the  affliction  called  a  multiply- 
bg  eye,  and  that’s  how  it  is  I  look  double 
to  you — I  mean  you  look  double  to  me." 

“  A  multiplying  eye  is  a  very  distressing 
thing,”  said  Mark  Clark. 

"  It  always  comes  on  when  I  have 
been  in  a  public-house  a  little  time,”  said 
Joseph  Poorgrass,  meekly.  “Yes,  I  see 
two  of  every  sort,  as  if  I  were  some  holy 
man  living  in  the  times  of  King  Noah  and 
entering  into  the  .ark.  .  .  .  Y-y-y- 

yes,”  he  added,  becoming  much  affect^ 
by  the  picture  of  himself  as  a  person 
thrown  away,  and  shedding  tears,  “  I  feel 
too  good  for  England :  I  ought  to  have 
lived  in  Genesis  by  rights,  like  the  other 
men  of  sacrifice,  and  then  I  shouldn’t 
have  b-b-been  called  a  d-d-drunkard  in 
such  a  way !” 

“  I  wish  you’d  show  yourself  a  man  of 
spirit,  and  not  sit  whining  there !’’ 

‘ Show  myself  a  man  of  spirit  ?  .  .  . 

Ah,  well !  let  me  take  the  name  of  drunk¬ 
ard  humbly — let  me  be  a  man  of  contrite 
knees — let  it  be !  I  know  that  I  always 
do  say  ‘  Please  God  ’  afore  I  do  anything, 
from  my  getting  up  to  my  going  down  of 
the  same,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  as 
much  disgrace  as  belongs  to  that  holy  act. 
Hah,  yes!  .  .  .  But  not  a  man  of 

spirit  ?  Have  I  ever  allowed  the  toe  of 
pride  to  be  lifted  against  my  person  with¬ 
out  shouting  manfully  that  I  question  the 
right  to  do  so  ?  I  enquire  that  query 
boldly  I” 

“We  can’t  say  that  you  have,  Joseph 
Poorgrass,”  said  Jan,  emphatically. 

“  Never  have  I  allowed  such  treatment 
to  pass  unquestioned  !  Yet  the  shepherd 
says  fin  the  face  of  that  rich  testimony 
that  I  am  not  a  man  of  spirit  1  Well,  let 
it  pass  by,  and  death  is  a  kind  friend.” 

Gabriel,  seeing  that  neither  of  the  three 
was  in  a  fit  state  to  take  charge  of  the 
wagon  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey, 
made  no  reply,  but,  closing  the  door  agab 
upon  them,  went  across  to  where  the 
vehicle  stood,  now  getting  indistinct  in  the 
fog  and  gloom  of  this  mildewy  time.  He 
pulled  the  horse’s  head  from  the  large 
patch  of  turf  it  had  eaten  bare,  readjust^ 
the  boughs  over  the  coffin,  and  drove 
along  through  the  unwholesome  night. 

It  had  gradually  become  rumored  b 
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the  village  that  the  body  to  be  brought 
and  buried  that  day  was  all  that  was  left 
of  the  unfortunate  Fanny  Robin  who 
had  followed ‘the  Eleventh  from  Caster- 
bridge  to  Melchester.  But,  thanks  to 
Boldwood’s  reticence  and  Oak’s  genero¬ 
sity,  the  lover  she  had  followed  had  never 
been  individualised  as  Troy.  Gabriel 
hoped  that  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter 
might  not  be  published  till  at  any  rate  the 
girl  had  been  in  her  grave  for  a  few  days, 
when  the  interposing  barriers  of  earth  and 
time,  and  a  sense  that  the  events  had  been 
somewhat  shut  into  oblivion,  would  dead¬ 
en  the  sting  that  revelation  and  invidious 
remark  would  have  for  Bathsheba  just 
now. 

By  the  time  that  Gabriel  reached  the 
old  manor-house,  her  residence,  which  lay 
in  his  way  to  the  church,  it  was  quite 
dark.  A  man  came  from  the  gate  and 
said  through  the  fog,  which  hung  between 
them  like  blown  flour, 

“  Is  that  Poorgrass  with  the  corpse  ?” 

Gabriel  recognised  the  voice  as  that  of 
the  parson. 

“  The  corpse  is  here,  sir,”  said  Gabriel. 

“  I  have  just  been  to  inquire  of  Mrs. 
Troy  if  she  could  tell  me  the  reason  of  the 
delay.  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  now  for 
the  funeral  to  be  performed  with  proper 
decency.  Have  you  the  registrar’s  certi¬ 
ficate  ?” 

“  No,”  said  Gabriel.  “  I  expect  Poor- 
grass  has  that;  and  he’s  at  the  *  Buck’s 
Head.’  I  forgot  to  ask  him  for  it.” 

“  Then  that  settles  the  matter.  We’ll 
put  off  the  funeral  till  to-morrow  morning. 
The  body  may  be  brought  on  to  the 
church,  or  it  may  be  left  here  at  the  farm 
and  fetched  by  the  bearers  in  the  morning. 
They  waited  more  than  an  hour,  and  have 
now  gone  home.” 

Gabriel  had  his  reasons  for  thinking  the 
atter  a  most  objectionable  plan,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  Fanny  had  been  an  in¬ 
mate  of  the  farm-house  for  several  years 
in  the  lifetime  of  Bathsheba’s  uncle.  Vi¬ 
sions  of  several  unhappy  contingencies 
which  might  arise  from  this  delay  flit¬ 
ted  before  him.  But  his  will  was  not  law, 
and  he  went  indoors  to  enquire  of  his  mis¬ 
tress  what  were  her  wishes  on  the  subject 
He  found  her  in  an  unusual  mood:  her 
eyes  as  she  looked  up  to  him  were  suspi¬ 
cious  and  perplexed  as  with  some  ante¬ 
cedent  thought.  Troy  had  not  yet  return¬ 
ed.  At  first  Bathsheba  assented  with  a 


mien  of  indifference  to  his  proposition  that 
they  should  go  on  to  the  church  at  once 
with  their  burden ;  but  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  following  Gabriel  to  the  gate,  she 
swerved  to  the  extreme  of  solicitousness 
on  Fanny’s  account,  and  desired  that  the 
girl  might  be  brought  into  the  house.  Oak 
argued  upon  the  convenience  of  leaving 
her  in  the  wagon,  just  as  she  lay  now, 
with  her  flowers  and  green  leaves  about 
her,  merely  wheeling  the  vehicle  into  the 
coach-house  till  the  morning,  but  to  no 
purpose.  “  It  is  unkind  and  unchristian,” 
she  said,  “  to  leave  the  poor  thing  in  a 
coach-house  all  night.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  the  parson. 

“  And  I  will  arrange  that  the  funeral  shall 
take  place  early  to-morrow.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Troy  is  right  in  feeling  that  we  can¬ 
not  treat  a  dead  fellow-creature  too 
thoughtfully.  We  must  remember  that 
though  she  may  have  erred  grievously  in 
leaving  her  home,  she  is  still  our  sister ; 
and  it  is  to  be  believed  that  God’s  uncove¬ 
nanted  mercies  are  extended  towards  her, 
and  that  she  is  a  member  of  the  flock  of 
Christ.” 

The  parson’s  words  spread  into  the 
heavy  air  with  a  sad  yet  unperturbed  ca¬ 
dence,  and  Gabriel  shed  an  honest  tear. 
Bathsheba  seemed  unmoved.  Mr.  Third¬ 
ly  then  left  them,  and  Gabriel  lighted  a 
lantern.  Fetching  three  other  men  to  as¬ 
sist  him,  they  bore  the  unconscious  truant 
indoors,  placing  the  coffin  on  two  benches 
in  the  middle  of  a  little  sitting-room  next 
the  hall,  as  Bathsheba  directed. 

Every  one  except  Gabriel  Oak  then  left 
the  rqpm.  He  still  indecisively  lingered 
beside  the  body.  He  was  deeply  troubled 
at  the  wretchedly  ironical  aspect  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  putting  on  with  regard 
to  Troy’s  wife,  and  at  his  own  powerless¬ 
ness  to  counteract  them.  In  spite  of  his 
careful  manoeuvring  all  this  day,  the  very 
worst  event  that  could  in  any  way  have 
happened  in  connection  with  the  burial 
had  happened  now.  Oak  imagined  a  ter¬ 
rible  discovery  resulting  from  this  after¬ 
noon’s  work  that  might  cast  over  Bathshe¬ 
ba’s  life  a  shade  which  the  interposition  of 
many  lapsing  years  might  but  indifferently 
lighten,  and  which  nothing  at  all  might  al¬ 
together  remove. 

Suddenly,  as  in  a  last  attempt  to  save 
Bathsheba  from,  at  any  rate,  immediate 
anguish,  he  looked  again,  as  he  had  look¬ 
ed  before,  at  the  chalk  writing  upon  the 
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coffin-lid.  The  scrawl  was  this  simple  out  the  two  latter  words.  He  then  left  the 
one,  “  Fanny  Robin  and  child''  Gabriel  room,  and  went  out  quietly  by  the  front 
took  his  handkerchief  and  carefully  rubbed  door. 


THE  GREEK  FOOL. 


The  liveliest  of  living  Greek  professors 
is  reported  to  have  impressed  on  hisjunior 
class,  upon  a  recent  occasion,  the  tren¬ 
chant  dogma  that  “  every  person  who  de¬ 
spises  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
proves  himself  to  be  a  conceited  puppy  and 
an  ignorant  fool."  It  is  odd  enough  that, 
by  pursuing  the  opposite  course  to  that 
which  the  professor  deprecates,  the  student 
of  Greek  literature  may  make  acquaintance 
with  a  hybrid  between  the  fool  and  the 
puppy,  nowhere  found  in  such  perfection 
as  in  the  books  of  certain  contributors  to 
it.  The  simpleton,  the  ninny,  the  fool, 
natural  and  unartificial,  struts  abroad  in 
his  undesigned  folly  and  simplicity  more 
completely  in  the  collections  of  Hierocles 
and  Philagrius,  than  on  any  other  ancient 
or  modern  platform.  Mr.  Ralston,  indeed, 
gives  us  a  glimpse  or  two  of  a  kindred 
simpleton  in  the  durik  of  his  Russian 
Folk-Tales,  but  it  does  not  appear  from 
his  account  that  this  variety  of  the  fool 
genus  is  always  as  “  daft  ”  as  he  would  de¬ 
sire  to  be  thought.  And  in  his  2^1ogical 
Mythology,  Professor  De  Gubernatis  dis¬ 
covers  beneath  the  cloak  of  simplicity 
which  enwraps  the  fool  of  Sclavonic  tradi¬ 
tion,  an  embodiment  of  wit  and  cunning 
more  akin  to  the  clever  fooling  of  a  hero 
of  early  Roman  History,  “  Brutus — stulti 
sapiens  imitator."  In  Russian,  as  in  Scotch 
Folk-Tales,  we  come  across  parents  who 
distress  themselves  prematurely  as  to  the 
fate  of  unborn  descendants ;  and  old  maids 
who  melt  into  tears  at  the  thought  of  what 
might  have  been  had  each  of  them  mar¬ 
ried,  and  the  offspring  of  a  union  of  the 
son  of  one  and  a  daughter  of  the  other  had 
the  mischance  to  tumble  out  of  windows. 
But  for  rich  and  rare  development  of 
downright  inconsecutive  unreasoning  ab¬ 
surdity  of  folly,  commend  us  to  the  Greek 
fool,  whom  l^ginners  of  Greek  learn  to 
welcome  under  the  name  of 
and  who  deserves  loving  remembrance  for 
having  to  many  a  youngster  enlivened  thpe 
dreary  waste  of  the  Analecta  Minora. 
Who  does  not  recall  the  “  foolish  fellow" 
wishing  to  swim,  and  what  he  resolved  on 
a  narrow  escape  from  drowning ;  the  ninny 


who,  proud  of  his  achievements  in  house¬ 
building,  carried  a  brick  about  as  a  sam¬ 
ple  ;  and  the  noodle,  more  bird-witted  than 
the  objects  of  his  little  game,  who,  when 
he  saw  a  number  of  birds  perched  upon  a 
tree,  spread  his  cloak  on  the  ground,  and 
proce^ed  to  shake  it  as  if  for  fruit  ?  But 
our  I  friend  soon  came  to  an 

end,  perchance  because  to  the  old  race  of 
pedagogues  the  mixture  of  pleasant  and 
useful  recommended  by  Horace  seemed 
less  wholesome  for  boys  in  statu  pupillari 
than  the  thornier  paths  of  didactic  poetry 
and  philosophic  prose.  Since  then,  how¬ 
ever — indeed  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years — a  German  editor  has  been  at  pains 
to  publish  a  scholarly  and  critical  edition  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  friend  of  our 
youth ;  and  though  his  ideas  of  editorial 
duty  certainly  do  not  include  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Joe  Millerisms  which  he  has 
collected,  by  apposite  and  amusing  paral¬ 
lels,  nor,  indeed,  anything  beyond  a  care¬ 
ful  representation  of  the  Greek  text,  with 
occasional  notes  and  conjectures  in  cases 
of  doubt  and  difficulty,  he  has  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  true 
account  of  'LxoXaariKos,  to  say  that  his 
feuetia  are  limited  ;  nay,  rather,  that  if  we 
are  content  to  group  him  with  his  Cumsean 
and  Abderitan  cousins,  he  will  afford  as 
ample  a  field  of  “jest-book"  literature  as 
any  reader  would  be  capable  of  traversing 
“  while  the  fit  was  on."  That  such  a  fit 
was  short-lived  with  the  editor  we  have 
referred  to — Alfred  Eberhard  of  Berlin — 
we  should  infer  from  his  admission  that  he 
desisted  in  the  middle  from  the  task  of 
parallelism  and  illustration  of  Greek  fool¬ 
ishness  out  of  Latin,  Italian,  German,  and 
French  literatures,  because  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  labor  of  verifying  his 
references  and  expanding  his  manuscript 
notes  would  tend  to  weariness  rather  than 
profit  But  we  are  far  from  assenting  to 
this  conclusion,  as  a  rule ;  although  in  this 
particular  case  there  may  have  been  an  in¬ 
nate  deficiency  of  humor  in  the  editor, 
which  made  itself  sufficiently  felt  to  deter 
him  from  a  task  he  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  only  perfunctorily.  That  which 
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he  has  accomplBhed-7-after  the  matter-of- 
fact,  business-like,  unadorned  manner  of 
German  editors — affords  a  tolerably  huge 
bed  of  material  to  quarry,  out  of  which 
those  who  choose  may  shape  the  stones  to 
their  particular  fashion  and  purpose.  We 
shall  first  give  a  brief  and  uncritical  sketch 
of  this  material,  as  we  find  it,  and  as  it  is 
presented  to  us  by  Eberhard ;  and  then 
proceed  to  introduce-  a  Merry-Andrew, 
who,  according  to  Porson,  was  the  fans  et 
origo  of  all  the  jokes  usually  fathered  on 
Joe  Miller. 

The  cdllective  name  of  Eberhard’s  vol¬ 
ume  is  ‘  Philogelos,’  or,  as  we  might  name 
a  like  collection,  ‘  The  Complete  Jester.’ 
It  consists  ostensibly  of  the  remains,  in 
this  kind  of  literature,  of  Hierocles — pre¬ 
sumably  a  Neo-Platonist  of  Alexandria  in 
the  fifth  century — and  of  Philager,  or 
Philagrius,  a  Cilician  rhetorician  of  about 
the  same  date  of  the  Christian  era.  Little 
is  known  of  either,  except  that  their  jocose 
remains  were  first  put  forth  in  collected 
form  somewhere  about  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century.  One  Marquardt  Freher  first  pub¬ 
lished  the  fcuetia  of  Hierocles  in  Europe 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  though  editors  at  Cambrfdge, 
Leipsic,  and  Paris,  in  the  next  century, 
all  availed  themselves  of  his  collection, 
they  did  nothing  to  improve  or  add  to  it, 
although  by  that  time  a  large  supplement 
of  facetia  had  been  brought  to  light  at 
Groningen.  Some  of  these  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  Jacobs  in  his  edition,  the  best 
known  before  that  of  Boissonade  at  Paris, 
which  is  the  result  of  his  calling  into  his 
counsels  a  certain  Minoides  Minas,  a 
Greek  well  known  to  European  libraries 
and  museums  as  a  manuscript  hunter  of 
somewhat  unreliable  habits  and  antece¬ 
dents,  and  as  one  whom  Eberhard  does  not 
scruple  to  designate  “  homo  Graecus  tot 
libris  inventis,  comiptis,  ablatis,  subditis 
celeber.”  His  connection  with  the  Fa¬ 
bles  of  Babrius,  as  they  have  been  present¬ 
ed  to  modem  scholars  by  the  late  Sir 
George  Comewall  Lewis,  and  the  doubt¬ 
fulness  of  his  representations  to  the  British 
Museum,  which  purchased  his  MS.  of  the 
second  part  of  those  fables,  are  topics 
which  re^l  to  the  learned  a  question  yet 
unsolved.  The  result  of  his  co-operation 
with  Boissonade  was,  as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed,  but  a  partial  success.  Late  and  unclas- 
sical  Greek  words  constantly  supply  the 
lacuna  found  by  Minas  in  transcribing 


the  various  MSS.  which  he  copied  ;  and 
something  better  and  more  trustworthy 
than  the  Parisian  edition  of  1848,  which 
he  inspired  so  dubiously,  was  yet  to  seek, 
when  our  present  editor,  occupied  at  Ber¬ 
lin  with  other  literary  researches,  came  up¬ 
on  valuable  MSS.  in  the  library  of  that 
city,  by  the  aid  and  collation  of  which,  and 
with  the  help,  where  serviceable,  of  Boisso- 
nade’s  notes,  he  was  able  to  produce  a  far 
more  complete  edition  of  Facetiae,  under 
the  comprehensive  title  of  ‘  Philogelos,’ 
than  had  yet  seen  the  light.  The  date  of 
this  edition  is  1869  ;  and  though  even  it 
bristles  with  queer  and  doubtful  Greek, 
and,  after  exercising  our  ingenuity  to  the 
utmost,  not  unfrequently  leaves  us  at  sea 
as  to  the  point  of  remarks  or  retorts  which, 
had  we  but  the  key-word,  would  reward 
us  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  some  new  foole¬ 
ry,  still  it  is  a  considerable  gain  on  all  edi¬ 
tions  that  went  before  it,  and  may  well 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  curious  reader 
until  a  more  popular  edition,  with  English 
notes  and  illustrations,  shall  have  appear¬ 
ed.  Out  of  what  is  intelligible  in  it  we 
are  not  without  a  hope  of  being  able  to 
draw  a  sample  of  jokes,  old  and  new,  of  a 
nature  to  move  the  risible  organs  of  our 
readers,  and  to  present  to  them  a  species 
of  the  “  fool  ”  genus  with  which  the  Brit¬ 
ish  reader  is  only  half  familiar.  Rather 
more  than  one  hundred  jests  are  tacked  to 
the  name  of  “  Scholasticus  the  rest  are 
set  down,  in  groups,  to  representative 
classes — misers,  cowards,  drunkards,  wo¬ 
man-haters,  and  others  who  afford  equally 
fair  game — and  to  representative  nationali¬ 
ties,  such  as  the  citizens  of  Cumae,  Sidon, 
and  Abdera,  the  reputation  of  the  last  of 
which  for  especial  dulness  is  as  old  as 
Martial  or  even  Cicero. 

Although  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  in¬ 
stances,  in  these  collections,  of  the  kind  of 
jest  which  provokes  the  reflection  that  “  h 
takes  a  wise  man  to  make  a  fool,”  yet  the 
greater  number  of  facetia  recorded  present 
rather  unmistakable  tokens  of  defective  in¬ 
tellect,  of  incapacity  for  logical  consecu¬ 
tiveness,  and  of  an  understanding  weak 
enough  to  be  the  sp>ort  of  every  form  of 
fallacy,  and  to  justify  the  vulgar  suspicion 
of  a  “  tile  off,”  or  “  an  upper  story  short  of 
its  due  furniture.”  The  visitor  of  any 
large  asylum  will  have  been  struck  with 
the  curious  haziness  as  to  time  and  num¬ 
bers  which  characterises  a  large  section  of 
its  unfortunate  inmates  ;  and  this  obfusca- 
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tion  of  the  reasoning  and  reflecting  faculty 
is  very  marked  in  the  Greek  simpleton. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  the  only  screw  loose; 
and  in  the  first  instance  we  shall  cite  it 
may  fairly  have  been  so,  or  our  fool  could 
hardly  have  obtained  his  “  diploma.”  “A 
man,”  we  read,  “  accosted  a  foolish  physi¬ 
cian  with  a  statement  of  his  case  :  ‘  Doc¬ 
tor,  when  I  wake  up  out  of  sleep,  I’m  half 
an  hour  in  darkness  before  I  recover  my 
sight  as  I  have  it  now.’  ‘  Ay,  indeed!’ 
said  the  physician  ;  ‘  then  don’t  wake  up 
till  the  half  hoards  over  I  ”  The  prescrip¬ 
tion  in  this  case  might  have  well  proceeded 
from  an  unprofessional  member  of  the 
same  fraternity,  who,  “  having  a  farm  many 
miles  off  his  dwelling-house,  threw  down 
seven  milestones  by  way  of  abridging  the 
distance  or  from  another  of  the  same 
kidney,  who,  having  heard  from  a  friend 
that^he  had  dined  on  a  fine  capon  killed  a 
day  before,  sent  and  bade  the  poulterer 
“  slay  him  a  fowl  killed  the  day  befereP  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  leaven  of  obstinacy 
dominating  the  fool’s  folly ;  in  others  of 
conceit  near  of  kin  to  it.  The  former  is 
strong  in  the  foolish  hedge-school  master, 
who  on  one  occasion  looked  suddenly  at 
a  certain  corner  of  his  school  and  cried  out, 
“  Denis  is  behaving  ill  in  the  comer  there.” 
“  He  ain’t  come  yet,”  interposed  another 
pupil.  “  When  he  does  come,  then,”  re¬ 
torted  the  self-justifying  Scholasticus  (Phi- 
logelos.  No.  61).  On  some  such  fixed  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-respect  the  princess  in  ‘Through 
the  Looking-Glass’  allows  her  maid  bread 
and  jam  every  other  day  ;  but  it  is  always 
yesterday  or  to-morrow,  and  never  to-day. 

The  above  instances  concern  time ;  but 
not  less  erratic  is  the  Greek  fool’s  man¬ 
ner  of  dealing  with  numbers.  A  friend 
said  to  a  fool  who  was  going  to  travel, 
“  I  want  you  to  buy  me  two  slaves,  each 
fifteen  years  old.”  Said  the  other, /‘Very 
good !  and  if  I  can’t  meet  with  a  couple 
of  such  age.  I’ll  buy  you  one  of  thirty 
years  old.”  It  was  not  quite  the  con¬ 
verse  plan  to  which,  according  to  Mark 
Lemon’s  ‘Jest-Book,’  the  gentleman’s 
servant  resorted,  who,  when  bidden  by 
his  master  to  secure  him  two  inside  places 
in  the  Glasgow  mail — because  he  was  too 

*  Possibly  it  may  have  occurred  to  the 
Greek  fool  that  the  roadmaker  might,  like  the 
Irishman,  plead  the  number  of  milestones  in 
excuse  of  the  badness  of  the  roads.  “  If  the 
quality  be  rather  infairior,  we  give  good  mea¬ 
sure  of  it  anyhow.’ — Jest-Book,  p.  152. 


huge  for  one — returned  'from  the  book¬ 
ing-office  with  the  following  report  of  his 
errand :  “  Please,  sir,  there  were  not  two 
inside  places  to  be  had :  so  I’ve  taken 
you  one  inside  and  one  out.”  This  pecu¬ 
liar  confusion  of  mind  as  to  number  is  of 
a  kindred  character  to  a  particular  sample 
of  the  mental  weakness  of  Scholasticus — 
i.e.,  when  on  being  told  that  there  were 
twenty  steps  up  a  certain  ladder,  he  in¬ 
quired  “  how  many  there  were  in  going 
down  it.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
be  referable  to  the  waggery  of  a  half 
knave,  half  fool,  such  as  the  man  in  the 
Greek  facetice,  who,  having  lent  an  ass 
which  could  not  be  return^  to  him,  said, 
he  did  not  mind  taking  a  couple  of  mules 
as  a  set-off.  But  most  probably  the  true 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  an  inability 
to  take  in  more  than  one  idea  at  a  time, 
to  distinguish  singular  and  plural,  and  to 
comprehend  collateral  mention  of  space, 
time,  and  number.  When  a  fool  gets  a 
fixed  idea  in  his  head,  it  seems  to  occupy 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters,  and 
to  lead  him  to  ignore  inconsistencies  of 
conduct,  however  incompatible  with  such 
an  idea.  Thus  we  read  that  “  an  Abde- 
rite  wanted  to  hang  himself.  The  rope 
broke,  and  he  bruised  his  head.  Without 
delay  he  ran  into  the  apothecary’s  for  a 
plaster,  applied  it  carefully  to  the  bruised 
place,  and  then  proceeded  to  carry  out 
ins  suicidal  project”  (Philogelos,  No.  112). 
The  joke  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  anec¬ 
dotes  told  in  the  pleasant  ‘  Memorial  of 
Archibald  Constable,’  by  his  son,  recently 
published.  An  old  deaf  aunt  of  the  pul> 
iisher  was  on  her  deathbed,  and  her  mind, 
always  eccentric,  had  begun  to  waver  and 
fail.  “  Ann,”  she  said  to  her  attendant, 
“  if  I  should  be  spared  to  be  taken  away, 
I  hope  my  nephew  will  get  the  doctor  to 
open  my  head,  and  see  whether  anything 
can  be  done  for  my  hearing.” 

Not  a  few  of  the  absurdities  of  which 
the  Greek  simpleton  is  guilty  will  be 
found  to  arise  from  imperfect  definition  of 
terms.  Ambiguity  is  induced  by  his  tak¬ 
ing  in  one  sense  what  was  said  in  another, 
or  by  his  refusal  to  accept  a  plain  state¬ 
ment,  under  the  tempting  encouragement 
of  a  verbal  fallacy  which  occurs  to  him. 
An  example  of  the  former  is  to  be  found 
in  the  capital  story  about  a  waterproof 
cape,  which  the  Greeks  called  ‘‘  birrus.” 
“  A  man  said  to  a  fool,  ‘  Lend  me  a  cape 
just  a  field’s  length.’  ‘  I  can  lend  you 
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one,’  he  replied,  ‘  reaching  as  far  as  the 
ancle;  but  I  haven’t  one  a  field’s  length.’  ” 
It  is  obvious  that  the  one  understood  the 
word  “  length  ”  as  relating  to  feet  and 
inches,  the  other  as  having  reference  to 
time  measurement  The  other  case  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  story  of  a  foolish  tra¬ 
veller  given  by  Hierocles,  whose  equipage 
came  to  a  standstill  because  the  mules 
were  too  tired  to  go  further.  Upon  the 
driver’s  unloosing  them  for  a  little  rest, 
on  finding  themselves  fi’eed  from  the  yoke 
they  took  to  running  away.  “  Knave,” 
said  Scholasticus  to  the  driver,  “  don’t 
you  see  that  the  mules  afe  running  ?  It’s 
the  vehicle  which  is  in  fault,  and  too  tired 
to  run”  (Philog.,  Nos.  99,  100).  Not 
very  unlike  this  story,  in  the  ambiguity 
arising  from  two  aspects  of  the  same  ob¬ 
ject  being  contemplated  by  the  interlocu¬ 
tors,  is  that  of  the  Abderite  who  was 
going  to  sell  a  pitcher  that  was  bereft  of 
its  ears.  When  asked  why  he  had  re¬ 
moved  these,  he  replied,  “  in  order  that 
the  pitcher  may  not  run  away  when  it 
hears  that  it  has  been  sold.” 

It  would  seem  from  the  annals  of  Scho¬ 
lasticus  that  the  contemplation  of  twins 
was  a  very  frequent  trap  to  catch  and  be¬ 
wray  fools.  On  one  occasion,  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  in  company  with  persons  who 
were  remarking  the  wonderful  likeness 
between  two  twin  brothers,  the  worthy 
whose  remarks  w’e  are  chronicling  de¬ 
livered  himself  of  the  observation  :  “  This 
one’s  not  so  exactly  like  that  as  that  one’s 
like  this.”  But  such  profundity  and 
show  of  subtlety  does  not  seem  to  have 
characterised  our  friend  in  his  actual  in¬ 
tercourse  with  twins,  for  we  read  in  Hiero¬ 
cles  a  joke  about  him  which  repeats  itself 
in  many  languages :  “  One  of  twin  bro¬ 
thers  died ;  a  fool,  meeting  the  survivor, 
accosted  him  thus  :  ‘  Was  it  you  that  died, 
or  your  brother  ?’  ”  The  question  recalls 
at  once  a  similar  one  addressed,  says  gos¬ 
sip,  by  a  certain  Lord  Mayor  of  blunder¬ 
ing  notoriety,  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
had  the  small-pox  twice  :  “  Did  it  prove 
fatal,”  he  inquired,  “  the  first  time  or  the 
second  ?”  As  to  twins,  a  little  ambiguity 
of  speech  is  not  necessarily  proof  positive 
of  folly.  Not  very  long  since  we  read  in 
a  letter  of  some  twins,  who,  when  they 
were  babies,  were  always  getting  mixed, 
but  one  of  them  was  drowned  early  in 
life,  and  the  survivor  used  to  say,  “  no¬ 
body  could  ever  tell  whether  it  was  me  or 


my  brother.”  “  I  always  knew,”  was  the 
naive  conclusion  of  the  account  given  by 
one  of  those  interesting  individuals,  “  what 
a  source  of  constant  confusion  he  and 
his  twin  brother  were  to  the  nurses,  house¬ 
maids,  and  schoolmasters.” 

Another  and  wider  field,  as  might  be 
reasonably  expected,  for  the  display  of 
our  hero’s  talent,  or  want  of  it,  may  be 
designated  that  of  malapropos.  In  perfect 
good  faith  and  honest  gravity  the  simpleton 
utters  sentences  meant  for  compliments, 
though  if  taken  in  their  natural  interpreta¬ 
tion  they  might  convey  an  ill  wish  or  a 
direct  affront.  Some  of  these  sj)eeches 
have  their  modem  counterpart,  and  are 
not  confined  to  the  annals  of  the  Greek 
Tomfool.  The  Duchess,  for  example, 
who  in  the  innocency  of  her  heart  told 
George  II.  “how  much  she  should  like 
to  see  a  coronation,”  may  not  have  passed 
in  her  day  for  an  absolute  simpleton,  es¬ 
pecially  if  she  was  pretty ;  and  yet  there 
was  little  to  choose  between  her  wisdom 
and  that  of  Scholasticus,  who,  when  his 
father-in-law,  meeting  him  on  his  return 
from  foreign  travel,  inquired  after  his 
fellow-traveller,  replied,  “  Thank  you,  he’s 
very  well,  and  in  capital  spirits,  for  he’s 
buried  his  wife’s  father.”  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  such  an  answer  may 
have  been  made ;  for  we  are  cognisant  of 
a  well-attested  incident  of  a  call  upon 
newly  wedded  folks,  in  the  course  of 
which  one  of  the  visitors,  going  through 
the  compliments  and  formalities  of  the 
customary  cake  and  wine,  lifted  his  glass 
towards  the  bridegroom  and  said  that  he 
hoped  he  should  often  have  to  wish  him 
health  and  happiness  on  a  similar  occasion. 
This  very  reply,  in  truth,  is  the  substance 
of  the  7  2d  of  the  Facetiae  of  Hierocles  in 
Eberhard’s  collection,  where  the  uncon¬ 
scious  joker  “  hopes  often  to  celebrate 
the  same  feast,  and  always  as  prosper¬ 
ously.”  In  some  examples  of  this  kind 
of  silly  speech  the  malapropos  is  broadened 
into  an  unintentional  disregard  of  filial 
piety — as,  for  instance,  when  our  fool, 
when  his  aged  father  was  in  extremis^  in¬ 
vited  his  friends  to  attend  on  the  morrow 
with  garlands,  as  for  his  funeral.  On  the 
morrow  the  fnends  arrived,  and  finding 
the  old  man  not  dead,  but  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter,  were  naturally  vexed  at  having  come 
on  a  fool’s  errand.  But  their  bidder’s 
politeness — the  offspring  of  conceit  and 
foolishness — was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
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“  I,  too,”  he  said,  “  am  ashamed  at  your 
waste  of  time,  and  love’s  labor  lost ;  but 
brinj;  the  garlands  to-morrow,  and  we’ll 
bury  him,  be  he  how  he  may.” 

It  was  a  parity  of  reasoning,  or  of  un¬ 
reason,  which  was  manifested  by  the  Ab- 
derite’s  son  in  the  same  collection  (No. 
123),  who,  having  burned  his  deceased 
father,  as  the  law  directed,  ran  into  the 
house,  where  his  mother  lay  sick,  and  said 
to  her,  “  There’s  still  a  little  wood  over ; 
if  you’re  agreeable,  and  it’s  feasible,  come 
and  be  burnt  with  the  same  fuel.”  He 
lost  sight  of  his  filial  piety  in  a  one-sided 
grasp  of  the  idea  of  “  making  one  job  of 
it.”  So,  indeed,  it  is  in  many  of, these 
exhibitions;  the  dominant  idea  crushes 
every  other  out  of  the  narrow  upper  story 
of  the  numskull.  Scholasticus,  we  are  told 
elsewhere,  was  writing  to  his  father  from 
Athens,  and  pluming  himself  on  his  pro¬ 
gress  in  rhetoric  and  elocution,  to  acquire 
which  he  had  been  sent  thither.  He  add¬ 
ed  this  paragraph — “  And  I  pray,  sir, 
that  on  returning  home  I  may  find  you  a 
defendant  on  a  capital  charge,  that  I  may 
air  my  oratory  in  your  defence.”  This  is 
worthy  of  the  Irish  horse-stealer,  who, 
when  O’Connell  had  obtained  his  acquit¬ 
tal,  exclaimed,  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
gratitude,  “  Och,  counsellor !  I’ve  no  way 
here  to  thank  your  honor;  but  I  wish’t  I 
saw  you  knocked  down  in  my  own  parish 
— wouldn’t  I  bring  a  faction  to  the  rescue  ?” 
It  ought  to  be  known,  however,  that  on  oc¬ 
casions  the  Greek  fool  was  the  father,  and 
not  the  son,  and  that  his  malapropos  was 
as  unparental  as  the  other’s  was  unhlial. 
A  fool’s  son,  on  being  sent  to  the  wars, 
bragged  that  he  would  come  back  with 
the  head  of  one  of  the  enemy.  “  Good  !” 
said  the  old  simpleton  ;  “  but  even  if  I  see 
you  come  home  without  a  head,  I  shall  be 
thankful  and  delighted.”  But  to  judge 
from  these  facetia,  a  twist  or  a  narrowness 
in  the  brain  is  apt  to  provoke  the  oddest 
contretemps  and  recriminations  betwixt  son 
and  sire.  In  one  case,  a  grown-up  son, 
being  twitted  by  his  father  with  having  a 
child  to  maintain,  and  advised  to  kill  it, 
because  the  expense  fell  practically  on  the 
old  paterfamilias,  afforded  a  fine  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  “  tit-for-tat”  in  a  fool’s  mouth, 
when  he  retorted,  “Just  you  kill  your  own 
children,  and  then  advise  me  to  destroy 
my  little  one !”  Another,  having  an  alter¬ 
cation  with  his  father,  said  to  him,  to  crown 
all,  “  Base  varlet !  don’t  you  see  how  you 


have  wronged  me  ? — for  if  you  hadn’t 
beep  born,  and  stood  in  the  way,  I  should 
have  come  into  my  grandfather’s  money.” 
We  are  reminded  of  the  Irish  clergyman, 
who,  noticing  among  the  portraits  of  the 
Scottish  kings  in  Holyrood  Palace  one  of 
youthful  appearance,  while  his  son  was  de¬ 
picted  as  old,  and  as  having  a  venerable 
beard,  exclaimed,  in  wonderment,  “  Sancta 
Maria  !  is  it  possible  that  this  gentleman 
was  an  old  man  when  his  father  was 
bom  ?” 

In  the  sayings  and  doings  of  some  of 
Hierocles’s  clients,  it  comes  out  that  father 
and  son  are  equally  qualified  for  a  degree 
in  daftness.  Witness  the  following  in¬ 
stance  :  “  A  fool’s  son  was  playing  at  ball. 
The  ball  fell  into  a  well.  Young  Hopeful 
bent  over  it,  saw  his  own  shadow,  and  de¬ 
manded  the  ball  of  it.  When  no  answer 
was  made,  he  complained  to  his  father 
that  the  ball  was  not  given  back.  There¬ 
upon  the  father  stooped  down,  and,  ad¬ 
dressing  his  shadow,  expostulated : 
“  Come,  master,  you  ^ive  my  son  his  ball 
back”  (No.  33).  We  have  no  index,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  state  of  the  Cumaean  father’s 
intellect,  whose  daft  son,  being  condemned 
to  death  in  his  fatlier’s  absence,  besought 
all  the  lookers-on,  on  the  way  to  execution, 
not  to  tell  his  father,  for  he  would  certainly 
beat  him  to  death  if  he  heard  of  it. 
“  Teach  him  to  know  better  next  time, 
sir ;  teach  him  to  know  better  next  time,” 
was  the  moral  reflection,  in  our  hearing, 
of  a  half-witted  old  man,  when  told  of  the 
hanging  of  a  certain  murderer.  In  none 
of  the  Greek  facetice  that  we  have  met,  do 
we  find  any  case  of  fraternal  affection  so 
puzzle-headed  as  that  developed  by  the 
Irishman  who  enlisted  in  the  75th  Regi¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  be  near  his  brother  in 
the  76th. 

A  grand  commonplace  of  the  fool  in  his 
folly  is  the  category  of  “  sleep  and  dreams.” 
The  head  that  can  barely  carry  one  idea 
at  a  time  is  incapable  of  distinguishing 
waking  sights  and  thoughts  from  those  of 
sleep.  Thus  a  man  met  a  fool,  as  we 
read  in  Hierocles,  and  said  to  him,  “  Sir 
blockhead,  I  saw  and  spoke  to  you  in  my 
sleep !”  “  A  thousand  pardons,”  was  his 
reply  ;  “  I  was  so  busy  I  didn’t  hear  you.” 
In  like  manner,  some  one  said  to  another 
simpleton,  “  Demeas,  I  saw  you  here, 
three  days  back,  in  my  dreams.”  “  You 
lie  !”  he  replied ;  “  I  was  in  the  country.” 
His  brain  seems  to  ignore  the  distinctions 
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of  waking  and  sleeping,  whether  it  be  to 
gainsay  and  confute  another,  or  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  instance  of  an  Abderite.  This  worthy 
dreamed  he  was  selling  a  sucking-pig,  for 
which  he  asked  a  hundred  pence,  ^me 
one  bid  him  fifty ;  he  stoutly  refused,  and 
in  his  energy  woke  up.  As  pig  and  money 
were  alike  denied  to  his  waking  sight,  he 
speedily  closed  his  eyes  again,  and,  extend¬ 
ing  his  palm,  said  to  the  dreamland  bid¬ 
der,  “  Well,  well,  let’s  have  the  fifty  !”  A 
very  odd  story  is  told  in  the  56th  joke  of 
the  collections  before  us,  of  greater  length 
than  these  jests  commonly  are,  and  look¬ 
ing  more  like  a  cutting  from  fable-lore, 
such  as  M.  Minas  might  have  introduced 
into  them  by  mistake.  We  cite  it  in  this 
place  because  sleep  has  its  part  in  it,  and 
the  fool’s  confusion  and  blundering  are 
connected  with  it,  though  not  so  directly 
as  in  the  above  instances.  “  Scholasticus, 
a  bald-pate,  and  a  barber,  were  travelling 
together.  Halting  in  a  desert,  they  agreed 
each  to  keep  awake  for  four  hours,  and  to 
watch  the  baggage  in  turn.  It  fell  to  the 
barber’s  lot  to  watch  first,  and  he  being  a 
wag,  played  the  foolish  fellow  the  trick  of 
shaving  his  head  before  waking  him  at  the 
end  of  his  watch.  Aroused  from  his 
snooze,  the  fool  began  to  rub  his  head, 
and  finding  that  it  was  bald,  said  to  him¬ 
self,  ‘  This  barber’s  a  poor  good-for- 
nought,  for  by  mistake  he  has  awakened 
the  bald-pate  instead  of  me.’  ”  He  was, 
it  seems,  reduced  to  the  same  doubt  of 
his  identity,  as  the  venerable  egg-seller  of 
our  nursery  rhymes,  who,  having  had  her 
petticoats  cut  short  by  a  pedlar  named 
Stout,  was  driven  to  the  test  of  her  little 
dog’s  recognition  for  the  assurance  of  her 
being  her  very  self. 

Returning  to  genuine  cases  of  jest  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  confusion  between  sleeping  and 
w^ing,  we  may  cite  that  of  the  two  fools, 
one  of  whom  dreamed  that  he  had  trod¬ 
den  on  a  nail,  and  straightway  (on  wak¬ 
ing)  bandaged  his  foot.  His  comrade 
having  asked  and  learned  the  reason, 
delivered  himself  of  the  sage  observation : 
“  Righdy  are  we  called  foolish ;  for  why 
ever  do  you  go  to  rest  without  your  shoes 
on?”  A  meet  pendant  to  this  class  of 
jests  is  the  story  of  the  silly  fellow  who, 
wishing  to  ascertain  whether  sleeping 
became  him,  shut  his  e^es,  and  then 
placed  himself  before  a  muror.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  capped  by  the  modem  jest 


of  the  new  maid-servant,  whose  mistress, 
having  heard  strange  sounds  at  night, 
cross-examined  her  as  to  whether  she  was 
given  to  snoring.  “  I  really  don’t  know, 
marm,”  replied  Becky,  innocently ;  “  I 
never  lay  awake  long  enough  to  dis¬ 
cover.”  * 

From  the  “  sleep”  category  of  jest -lore, 
we  may  pass  to  the  ana,  so  t6  speak,  of 
fools  under  medical  treatment,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  it  will  be  fair  to  chronicle 
a  few  silly  speeches  attributed  to  profes¬ 
sors  of  the  healing  art.  When  Tomfool 
falls  sick,  his  folly  is  apt  to  read  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  prescription  too  literally,  and  in  his 
anxiety  to  act  upon  it  to  frustrate  his  own 
over-caution.  Such  was  the  case  of  one 
who,  having  had  his  uvula  operated  upon, 
was  bidden  not  to  talk.  Accordingly,  he 
desired  his  slave  to  return  for  him  the 
salutations  of  those  who  bade  him  good- 
morrow;  but,  when  this  was  done,  kept 
saying  to  each  in  the  fulness  of  his  cour¬ 
tesy  :  “  Don’t  take  it  as  an  affront  if  mjr 
slave  salutes  you  in  my  stead ;  my  medi¬ 
cal  man  has  bidden  me  not  to  talk.” 
“  Another  fool”  (we  still  quote  our  Greek 
oracles),  “  being  sick,  agreed  with  the 
doctor  that  he  would  pay  him  a  fee  if 
cured.  So  when  his  wife  blamed  him  for 
drinking  wine  when  he  was  in  a  high  state 
of  fever,  he  retorted,  “  What !  do  you 
want  me  to  get  well,  then,  and  to  have  to 
pay  the  doctor  his  fee  ?”  Such,  we  sup- 
p)ose,  was  the  resource  which  presented 
itself  to  the  simpleton  for  endeavoring 
to  be  even  with  his  medical  adviser’s 
demands,  an  instance  of  the  sharpness  of 
which  is  given  under  the  head  of  Cumae- 
an  Facetiae  (p.  175)*  where  a  doctor  hav¬ 
ing  brought  a  fpatient  sick  of  a  tertian 
fever  to  a  semi-tertian,  demanded  of  him 
half  his  fee.  It  was  not  always,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  patients  were  ill-matched 
with  him.  One  such,  who  deserves  his 
classification  with  the  witty  fellows  rather 
than  the  foolish,  being  treated  for  oph¬ 
thalmia  by  a  thievish  doctor,  had  his 
lamp  stolen  by  him,  and  lent  out  on 
usury.  One  day  the  medico  asked  h.is 
patient,  “  How  are  your  eyes  ?”  “  Why, 

bad  enough,”  said  the  witty  fellow  off¬ 
hand.  “  Since  you  lent  my  lamp,  I  can’t 
see  it”  Two  variations  of  one  and  the 
same  story  anent  the  over-conscientious¬ 
ness  of  convalescent  fools  must  not  go 


*  Mark  Lemon’s  Jest-Book,  p.  276. 
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unchronicled.  One  of  the  class,  seeing 
a  physician  coining  as  was  his  wont, 
slipped  out  of  sight.  A  friend,  observing 
this,  asked  the  reason.  “  Well,”  said  the 
other,  “  ’tis  some  time  since  I  have  been 
sick,  and  really  I’m  ashamed  to  be  seen 
by  him.”  The  other  is  a  still  finer  illus¬ 
tration  of  true  mauvaise  honte.  A  doc¬ 
tor  gave  up  a  Cumaean  patient.  The 
patient  recovered,  and  shirked  the  doctor. 
On  the  latter  inquiring  the  reason,  the 
explanation  was  as  follows :  “  ^^^ly,  you 
said  1  was  dying,  and  so  I’m  ashamed  to 
be  alive  and  well.”  Both  these  patients 
exhibit  such  tenderness  for  their  medical 
man’s  veracity,  as  to  merit  the  approval 
with  which  a  modern  leech  is  said  to 
have  commended  a  punctual  swallower 
of  his  medicines :  “  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you 
desenr  to  be  ill !” 

Perhaps,  however,  under  the  surface, 
these  simpletons  may  have  had  a  better 
reason  for  shirking  the  doctor,  if,  as  some 
of  these  anecdotes  go  to  prove,  he  was 
not  only  bungling,  but  fond  of  tentative 
experiments.  We  read  of  a  Cum.'ean 
doctor,  who,  whilst  performing  a  surgical 
operation  upon  a  person  crying  out  in 
severe  pain,  changed  his  knife  for  a  blunt¬ 
er  one.  Such  misplaced  pity  reminds  us 
of  the  dentist  who  stops  in  the  midst  of 
extracting  a  tooth  to  express  to  his  patient 
the  fear  that  he  is  hurting  him.  Of  ano¬ 
ther  Cumaean  operator,  we  learn  that, 
after  dressing  a  wounded  head,  he  laid 
the  patient  on  his  back,  and  poured  water 
into  his  mouth,  to  ascertain  whether  his 
plastering  was  water-tight.  Some  of  these 
gentry  would  seem  to  have  been  churls 
withal,  and  this  without  the  signal  gifts 
of  healing  which  excused  the  brusqueness 
of  an  Abemethy  or  a  Jephson.  Said  a 
poor  patient  to  one  of  these,  “  I  can’t  lie 
down,  stand,  nor  sit,  without  pain.” 
“  There’s  nothing  left  for  you  then,”  said 
the  M.D.,  “  but  to — be  hanged.”  Ano¬ 
ther  doctor,  of  the  same  temper,  and 
withal  bereft  of  one  eye,  asked  a  sick 
man,  “  How  do  you  find  yourself?”  “  As 
you  see,”  was  the  reply.  “  If,”  rejoined 
the  doctor,  “  you  find  yourself  as  I  see, 
one- half  of  you  is  dead.”  We  fear,  too, 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  compiler  of 
these  anecdotes,  the  professors  of  the 
healing  art  were  more  sordid  than  their 
modern  representatives,  besides  being 
more  unskilful,  and  less  judicious  in  their 
remarks.  Ecce  signum !  “  A  Sidonian 
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physician  having  received  a  thousand 
drachmae  as  a  legacy  from  a  patient  at 
his  decease,  complained  to  the  next  of 
kin,  at  the  funeral,  of  the  legacy  being 
so  shabby.  In  course  of  time  the  heir 
fell  ill,  and  on  sending  for  the  same  phy¬ 
sician  to  deal  with  his  disorder,  was  met 
with  the  rejoinder.  If  you’ll  leave  me  five 
thousand  drachmae,  then  I  don’t  mind 
doing  for  you  as  I  did  for  your  father^' 
(§  139).  Here  we  have  an  undesigned 
truth;  in  the  other  cases  rudeness  and 
bitter  irony.  That  a  witty  saying  may 
be  fired  off  by  a  medical  practitioner  with 
no  impeachment  of  his  courtesy  or  polite¬ 
ness,  IS  seen  in  the  case  of  a  doctor’s 
reply  to  a  lady  who  complained  to  hiija 
that  “alas,  she  was  near  thirty!”  “Do 
not  fret  at  it,  madam,”  he  said,  with 
admirable  irony  ;  “  you  will  get  farther 
from  that  fnghtful  epoch  every  day.” 

Though  we  are  not  aware  of  instances 
of  it  in  these  Greek  facetue  and  chronicles 
of  foolish  speech,  it  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable  that  the  medical  authorities 
impeached  in  some  of  them  would  have 
justified  themselves,  like  other  empirics, 
with  an  “  if,”  and  established  themselves 
in  the  right,  in  all  cases.  That  this  was 
the  way  with  the  astrologers,  who  were 
called^  in  of  old  as  regularly  as  the  doc¬ 
tors,  two  anecdotes  will  suffice  to  show. 
“  A  senseless  astrologer  telling  a  child’s 
horoscope  said,  ‘This  child  will  grow  up 
to  be  a  rhetorician,  a  vice-governor,  and 
a  governor.’  Tlie  child  died.  Its  mo¬ 
ther  applied  for  repayment  of  the  fee,  on 
the  plea  that  the  orator  and  statesman  in 
embryo  bad  died  in  childhood.  ‘  Nay  1’ 
said  the  astrologer;  ‘  and  so  he  would 
have  been  all  this,  if  he  had  but  lived.’ 
Another  charlatan  of  the  same  sort  said 
to  one  who  consulted  him  in  a  lengthy 
speech,  ‘  It  is  not  in  your  horoscope  ^that 
you  should  have  children.’  ‘  But  I  have 
seven,’  said  the  other.  ‘  Take  care  of 
them,  then,’  returned  the  unabashed 
astrologer. 

Beside  the  various  oracular  responses 
of  embodied  simplicity  which  we  have ’en¬ 
deavored  to  classify,  there  are  extant 
many  others  of  a  more  isolated  character 
which  bespeak  either  unmixed  foolhood, 
or  a  mixture  of  wit  and  folly.  There’can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  order  to  stuff  a 
pitcher,  that  had  served  for  a  bolster,  with 
feathers  by  way  of  making  it  softer,  if  ever 
it  was  given  save  in  story-land,  proceeded 
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from  an  unrelieved  idiot  But,  like  the 
tale  of  the  simpleton  who,  wanting  to  cross 
the  river  in  a  hurry,  preferred  to  ride  into 
the  ferry-boat  and  not  alight,  it  is  only  a 
good  story.  Absence  of  mind  and  mal¬ 
adroitness  might  explain  the  story  of  the 
man  who,  going  to  inquire  for  a  sick  friend, 
was  told  by  his  widow,  “  Alas,  he’s  gone !” 
and  simply  replied,  “  If  he  return,  will  you 
say  I  called?”  but  there  was  method  in 
the  madness  of  him  who,  when  called  to 
task  for  usurping  his  hall-porter’s  function, 
and  saying  “  not  at  home”  with  his  own 
lips,  proce^ed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
visitor  because  he  doubted  his  word, 
though  he  would  have  believed  his  slave’s. 
The  first  part  of  the  story  is  tacked  to  a 
British  satirist,  who  may  have  got  it  from 
this  source,  and  it  is  also  known  to  Cicero. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  men¬ 
tal  calibre  of  the  pedestrian  who  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  finding  a  piece  of  road  which 
was  a  declivity  as  he  went,  present  itself 
as  a  stiff  ascent  to  his  returning  steps ;  but 
the  jest  of  the  host  whose  guests  enjoyed 
a  collared  head  so  much  that  they  vowed 
they  would  dine  with  him  next  day,  upon 
which  he  went  to  his  butcher  and  ordered 
another  fuad  off  the  same  pig,  is  an  antici- 
)>ation  of  the  Irish  bull,  and  worthy  to 
figure  side  by  side  with  the  Irish  spirit- 
merchant’s  advertisement,  that  he  has  still 
on  sale  a  small  quantity  of  the  whisky 
which  was  drunk  by  his  late  Majesty  while 
in  Dublin.  On  the  whole,  however, 
though  the  entire  collection  goes  to  furnish 
a  complete  treasury  of  ancient  Joe  Miller- 
isms,  we  should  maintain,  as  we  started 
by  averring,  that  to  meet  a  fool  in  his  folly, 
a  bom  fool  judged  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
the  finest  opportunity  is  in  Hierocles  and 
his  fellows  and  imitators.  The  royal  jest¬ 
ers  of  our  own  courts,  in  past  ages,  and 
the  so-called  dafiies  of  our  jest-books,  con¬ 
stantly  turn  the  tables  on  their  interroga¬ 
tors — as  in  the  ca.^e  of  the  miller  who 
followed  up  a  wise  fool’s  admission,  that 
some  things  he  kenned  and  some  he  didna 
ken,”  by  an  attempt  at  definition  and  sys¬ 
tem.  On  being  asked  what  he  knew,  he 
said,  ^  I  ken  a  miller  has  aye  a  gey  fat 
sou.”  “  And  what  d’ye  no  ken  ?”  said  the 
miller.  “  Ou,”  he  returned,  “  I  dinna  ken 
at  wha’s  ex{)ense  she’s  fed.”  There  are 
very  few  such  instances  of  full  change 
given  in  the  literature  of  Scholasticus, 
though  we  are  inclined  to  rank  among  the 
nearest  approaches  to  it  the  daft  son’s 


answer  to  his  braggart  father’s  question, 
when  he  met  him  in  the  market,  fresh  from 
the  country.  “  Well,  boy,  and  what  are 
the  sheep  doing  ?”  “  \Vhy,  father,  the 

one’s  lying  down,  the  other’s  on  his  legs” 
(No.  io8) — an  exhaustive  account  of  his 
father’s  flock,  which  did  not  exceed  the 
dual  number.  Some  of  our  best  English 
jests  savor  very  strongly,  however,  of  a 
Greek  original.  We  look  in  vain  in  the 
collections  which  are  to  our  hand,  for  the 
source  of  one  which  is  given  by  Mark 
Lemon  (p.  147),  and  of  which  the  fun 
arises  out  of  the  achievements  of  one  sense 
being  adduced  to  outvie  those  of  another. 
“  A  man  was  boasting  of  strong  sight,  and 
said — ‘  I  can  distinguish  a  mouse  on  the 
top  of  yon  high  tower.’  ‘  I  don’t  see  it,’ 
said  the  other ;  ‘  but  I  can  hear  it  run¬ 
ning.’  ”  But  others  are  not  so  far  to  seek. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  well-dressed  and 
cleverly  modernised  version  of  an  old 
friend.  “  A  well-known  borrower  stopped 
a'  gentleman  whom  he  did  not  know,  and 
requested  the  loan  of  a  sovereign.  ‘  Sir,’ 
said  the  gentleman,  *  I  am  surprised  you 
should  ask  me  such  a  favor,  who  don’t 
know  you.’  ‘  That,’  replied  the  borrower, 
‘  is  the  very  reason  I  dp  so ;  for  those  who 
do  know  me  won’t  lend  me  a  farthing.’  ”• 
A  sort  of  appendix  to  the  fcuetia  of  Scho¬ 
lasticus — some  fifteen  sayings,  not  of  the 
wide,.*,  but  the  witty  (or  evTpxTreXot — 
contains  one  repartee  which  may  well 
have  been  the  foundation  or  fountain-head 
from  which  the  borrower  got  his  idea. 
“  A  witty  fellow,”  it  runs,  “  when  asked  to 
lend  a  couple  of  flesh-scrapers  after  a  bath 
— one  to  a  stranger,  the  other  to  a  man 
whom  he  knew,  but  knew  to  be  a  thief — 
gave  answer  thus:  ‘  I  know  you,  and  I  won’t 
lend ;  and  I  won’t  lend  to  you,  because  I 
don’t  know  you’”(§  150).  Another  of  these 
so-called  witticisms  is  an  old  and  dry  joke 
saddled  bn  many,  though  here  it  is  referred 
to  the  typical  evTpanekog.  “  A  witty 
joker,  when  a  silly  barber  inquired  ‘  how 
he  should  shave  him,’  replied,  *  Silently.’  ” 
In  his  essay  on  Garrulity,  Plutarch  tacks 
this  anecdote  to  the  name  of  Archelaus. 
“  Barbers,”  moralises  Plutarch,  “  be  con¬ 
stantly  busy  fellows  with  their  tongues — 
and  no  marvel;  for  lightly  the  greatest 
praters  and  idlest  persons  in  a  country 
frequent  the  barber’s  shop,  and  sit  in  his 
chair,  where  they  keep  such  chat  that  it 


*  Jest-Book,  p.  178. 
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cannot  be  but  by  hearing  them  prate  so  con¬ 
tinually,  his  tongue  also  must  walk  with 
them ;  and  therefore  Archelaus  answered 
very  pleasantly  unto  a  barber  of  his  that  was 
a  man  of  no  few  words,  who,  when  he  had 
cast  his  linen  cloth  about  his  shoulders, 
said  unto  him,  ‘Sir,  may  it  please  your 
Highness  to  tell  me  how  I  shall  cut  or 
shave  you  ?’  ‘  Marry,’  quoth  he,  ‘  holding 
thy  tongue,  and  saying  not  a  word.’”  * 
Almost  as  sound  and  pertinent  as  these 
answers,  though  the  one  is  incommunica¬ 
tive  and  the  other  guarded,  are  two  which, 
in  the  Greek  collections,  are  attributed  to 
fools  of  one  nation  or  another.  The  first 
was  to  a  bystander  who  inquired,  as  a 
stately  funeral  passed  along  the  street, 
who  was  dead.  The  mourner  interrogated 
said,  with  an  indication  of  the  finger, 
“  The  person  who  lies  on  the  bier.”  The 
second  records  the  oracle  of  a  foolish 
soothsayer  (?)  who,  when  taken  prisoner 
and  bidden  by  the  foe  to  prophesy  the 
issue  of  an  imp>ending  battle,  said  with 
much  gravity,  ‘‘  You  will  win  the  day  if 
the  enemy  don’t  steal  your  back  hair” — 
i.e.,  if  you  don’t  turn  your  backs  to  them. 
Perhaps  this  last  is  but  a  sample  of  the 
wisdom  of  a  good  many  ancient  oracles ; 
but  it  would  1^  a  bold  thing  to  say  that 
the  utterer  of  it,  ancient  or  modem,  was 
necessarily  demented. 

Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  plethora 
of  pleasantries  drawn  from  the  collections 
of  Hierocles  and  Philagrius,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  without  fear  of  controversy,  that 
there  are  many  stories  in  the  amusing 
‘  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls  ’  which  might  be 
traced  up  to  a  Greejc  origin ;  many  more 
in  that  storehouse,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  which,  if  not  paralleled,  may  be 
matched  by  blunders  of  Greek  coinage. 
The  jest-books  tell  of  a  templar  who  left 
a  note  in  the  key-hole,  and  in  it  directed 
the  finder,  if  he  could  not  read,  to  carry  it 
to  the  stationer  at  the  gate,  who  would 
read  it  for  him.  Such  misdirected  fore¬ 
thought,  however,  is  nothing  in  comparison 
of  the  story  of  the  foolish  Greek  pedes¬ 
trians,  one  of  whom  having  lagged  behind 
and  lost  sight  of  his  fellow,  on  reaching  a 
milestone  ^und  that  he  had  written  upon 
it  “  Come  on  and  catch  me  up.”  “  Not 
so,”  wrote  the  simple  slow-goer  in  answer, 
on  the  same  medium  of  communication  ; 
“  you  wait  for  me.” 

*  Plutarch,  De  Garrulitate,  §  13 — Philemon, 
Holland’s  Translation. 


Without  attempting  to  illustrate  our 
statement  by  any  array  of  examples,  we 
may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  hoard 
of  facetia  and  fooleries  which  we  have 
been  laying  under  contribution  is  rendered 
slightly  unmanageable  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  great  many  Latin  words  in  Greek 
characters,  as  well  as  of  late  phraseology, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  oaths  and  as¬ 
severations,  which  betoken  a  Christian 
rather  than  a  classical  date  as  that  of  their 
composition.  It  must  be  added  that, 
owing  to  the  fault  of  transcribers,  at  one 
time  or  another,  the  text  is  in  some  places 
not  merely  ambiguous  but  hopeless.  We 
have  not  had  access  to  Boissonade’s  edi¬ 
tion,  but  Eberhard  is  careful  to  cite  it  in 
explanation  of  cases  of  difficulty  ;  and  our 
impression  is,  that  after  !)oth  have  been 
called  in,  a  great  many  passages  need  an 
abler  and  surer  healing  touch.  But,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  there  is  a  liberal  residue — when 
we  have  consigned  two  or  three  dozen 
facetia  to  the  hospital — of  good  sound 
samples  to  provoke  laughter,  to  spice  con¬ 
versation  (sparingly,  like  a  good  artist), 
and  to  vindicate  the  antiquity  of  foolish 
fellows  and  simpletons.  Enough,  perhaps, 
to  furnish  Charles  Lamb  with  an  answer, 
“  historical  and  authentical,”  albeit  collec¬ 
tive  and  not  individual,  to  his  query  in 
Elia,*  “  Who  was  the  greatest  fool  that 
ever  lived  ?”  Certes !  those  of  Hierocles 
are  greater,  more  natural,  more  lovable, 
from  Lamb’s  point  of  view — i.e.,  venera¬ 
tion  for  an  honest  obliquity  of  understand¬ 
ing — than  any  whom  he  trots  out  in  his 
”  Essay  on  All  Fool’s  Day.”  Amongst 
them,  up  and  down  the  ranks  of  a  com¬ 
pany, — which  it  would  be  well  if  some 
English  translator  or  remodeller  would 
present  to  his  modem  public  in  suitable 
attire — might  be  found  the  “  fool  of  nature,” 
“  the  self-sufficient,  positive  fool the 
mixed  character  “  whose  every  inch  that 
is  not  fool  is  rogue the  fool  ”  that  now 
and  then  is  right  by  chance and  the 
wise  man  who  makes  a  great  show  of  his 
little  foolery.  Whoso  undertakes  to  mar¬ 
shal  the  Greek  fools  for  review  before 
English  readers  may  fairly  say,  with  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  Venetian  ambassadors, 
”  J’opposerai  un  si  grand  nombre  de  fous 
j\  VOS  sages,  que  toute  leur  sagesse  sera 
incapable  de  leur  resister.” — Blackwood's 
Ma^zine. 


•  Elia,  1st  Series,  p.  96-100. 
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Had  M.  Guizot  died  in  1847,  after  he 
had  brought  about  the  Spanish  Marriages, 
or  in  1848,  after  he  had  pulled  down  the 
monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  general 
judgment  of  his  character  would  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  is  to-day. 
Men  of  the  world,  as  well  as  stem  moral¬ 
ists,  would  have  said  that  he  had  heart¬ 
lessly  bound  a  young  Queen  to  a  man 
whom  she  did  not  love,  whom  she  could 
not  love,  arid  who  was  to  be  her  husband 
only  in  name.  They  would  have  said 
that  the  austere  professor  of  a  Puritanic 
creed  and  the  pattern  of  domestic  virtues 
had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which  even 
the  cynicism  of  the  world  itself  does  not 
condone.  They  would  have  said  that  so 
base  an  intrigue  could  not  serve  France 
in  the  long-run,  and  that  events  would 
yet  prove  Guizot  to  have  been  as  short¬ 
sighted  as  he  had  been  unscrupulous. 
A  different  class  of  censors  would  have 
uttered  an  equally  emphatic  condemna^ 
tion  after  the  Revolution  of  1848.  How, 
they  would  have  asked,  could  Guizot  have 
believed  that  a  Constitutional  Monarchy, 
the  most  delicate  of  all  political  machines, 
could  be  supported  in  France,  tine  most 
volcanic  of  all  countries,  on  so  limited  a 
suffrage  as  of  constitute  the  bourgeoiae  a 
new  aristocracy,  and  by  the  aid  pf  what 
was  substantially  a  vast  system  of  bribes  ? 
How  could  so  able  a  man  have  persuaded 
himself  that  he  could  resist  the  demand 
for  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  ?  How 
could  so  profound  a  student  of  the  British 
Constitution  and  of  English  history  have 
taught  himself ‘that  a  King  whose  title 
came  from  an  Act  of  Parliament  could 
rely  on  a  mingled  system  of  corruption 
and  main  force  ?  Louis  Philippe,  it  would 
have  been  said,  might  have  died  on  the 
throne  but  for  the  infatuation  of  his  Minis¬ 
ter,  and  Guizot  might  have  placed  the 
Monarchy  beyond  the  dread  of  Revolution 
if  his  great  intellect  had  not  been  blinded 
by  his  ungovernable  pride. 

In  the  main,  we  think,  these  denuncia¬ 
tions  would  have  been  just;  but  they 
would  have  left  out  of  sight  a  large  part 
of  Guizot’s  life,  and  the  best  part  of  his 
character.  Happily  the  Revolution  of 
1848  banished  him  for  ever  from  office, 
and  forced  hiip  to  live  in  the  solitude  of 
Val  Richer  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


Few  men  have  been  better  fitted  by  nature 
and  by  training  to  enjoy  a  country  life, 
and  the  solitude  of  his  Normandy  home 
not  only  brought  out  all  that  was  best  in 
Guizot’s  character,  but  softened  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  political  errors.  It  enabled  his 
enemies  to  see  how  great  a  man  he  re¬ 
mained  even  after  justice  has  assailed  him 
with  a  stem  indictment.  English  people, 
in  particular,  soon  forgot  the  questionable 
part  of  his  career.  They  had  always 
found  good  reason  to  like  him.  He  had 
studied  our  history  as  deeply  and  as  reve¬ 
rentially  as  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman, 
and  Be  had  written  books  of  permanent 
value  on  the  men  of  our  greatest  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Our  form  of  Government,  and  the 
temper  in  which  we  usually  conduct  poli¬ 
tical  disputes,  had  been  the  subject  of  his 
admiration.  He  was  never  tired  of  telling 
his  own  countrymen  that  they  must  strive 
to  acquire  the  political  fairness  of  the 
English.  Such  admiration,  coming  from 
such  a  man,  was  the  most  powerful  of  all 
flattery,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
the  English  public  admired  M.  Guizot  in 
turn.  He  had,  also,  other  attractions  of 
almost  equally  great  force.  He  was  a 
Protestant,  and  he  was  proud  of  his 
creed.  Calumny  had  never  dared  to 
whisper  a  syllable  against  his  private  life, 
and  all  knew  it  to  be  stainless.  M.  Guizot 
had  displayed  all  these  good  qualities 
when  he  had  lived  in  London  as  the  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  they 
could  not  be  forgotten  when  he  lived  as 
an  exile  in  Bromptoh.  He  was  likewise 
fond  of  English  ways,  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  English  people.  He  himself 
was  a  master  of  our  tongue,  although  he 
never  lost  the  French  accent,  and  his 
family  spoke  English  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  natives  of  these  islands.  During  his 
later  years  the  old  statesman  drew  many 
English  visitors  to  Val  Richer,  and  they 
were  charmed  by  the  simplicity  and  the 
beauty  of  his  life.  His  studious  habits,  his 
walks  with  his  grandchildren,  his  cheerful¬ 
ness,  the  affection  and  respect  which  he  in¬ 
spired,  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
midst  of  his  family,  tlie  worship  in  which 
he  took  part  with  patriarchal  fervor,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  interest  with  which  he 
studied  and  discussed  the  daily  events  of 
his  own  afflicted  country,  all  made  up  a 
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beautiful  picture  of  a  green  and  great  old 
age.  During  his  visits  to  Paris  he  showed 
more  of  his  old  restless  self.  The  drawing¬ 
room  of  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Witt, 
in  which  he  received  his  friends,  was  the 
scene,  if  not  of  intrigue,  at  least  of  politi¬ 
cal  talk  at  once  animated  and  fervidly 
Royal ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  or 
even  of  eighty-six,  Guizot  flung  himself 
into  the  conversation  as  eagerly  as  the 
youngest  of  the  throng.  Little  more  than 
two  years  ago,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  present  writer  found  the  old  philoso¬ 
pher  as  erect,  as  lively,  and  seemingly  as 
vigorous  as  men  of  half  his  age.  The 
grasp  of  his  hand  had  almost  the  strength 
and  the  firmness  of  youth,  and  his  voice 
had  a  ring  and  a  steady  power  which  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  might  still  have  won 
honors  in  the  tribune.  His  immense  fund 
of  energy  found  vent  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  French  Academy,  to  which  he  went 
oftener  than  many  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers.  He  was  ever  ready  to  take  part  in 
discussions  on  philology  or  style,  and  M. 
Cuvillier-Fleury  tells  us  that  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  wonderful  old  man  vigo¬ 
rously  debated  literary  and  grammatical 
questions.  And  he  domineered  in  the 
Academy  as  much  as  he  had  once  domi¬ 
neered  in  the  Senate.  He  ruled  that  body 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  His  word  could  ex¬ 
clude  a  candidate  or  make  a  prayer  for 
admission  certain  to  succeed  It  was  he 
who  a  few  months  ago  raised  the  tempest 
respecting  the  reception  of  M.  Emile 
OUivier.  He  would  not  permit  the  politi¬ 
cal  trifler  who  had  made  war  against  Ger¬ 
many  with  a  “  light  heart  ”  to  praise  the 
man  of  Sedan  in  the  theatre  of  the  Palais 
Mazarin,  and  he  stigmatised  M.  Ollivier 
to  his  face,  with  some  of  the  angry  con¬ 
tempt  which  Ixad  once  flung  forth  the  fa¬ 
mous  retort,  “  Montez,  messieurs,  montez ! 
vous  n’arriverez  jamais  k  la  hauteur  de 
mon  d^dain.”  His  capacity  for  discharg¬ 
ing  the  bitterest  and  most  Olympian  scorn 
could  be  easily  credited  by  any  person 
who  had  even  once  seen  his  intense  and 
eager  expression,  his  finely-chiselled  fea¬ 
tures,  his  high  but  retreating  brow,  his 
pale  and  emaciated  face,  and  those  lines 
of  the  lips  which  seemed  to  imply  ever¬ 
lasting  determination.  No  one  could 
wonder  that  such  a  man  could  debate  a 
point  of  philology  as  fiercely  as  he  could 
argue  a  question  of  state.  And  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Consistory  felt  his  power  as  much 
as  the  French  Academy.  He  was  not 


only  a  Protestant,  but  a  Protestant  of  the 
oldest  and  most  biblical  orthodoxy.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  of  our  time 
whose  intellect  was  first-rate,  whose  philo¬ 
sophical  perceptions  were  of  European 
extent,  and  yet  whose  theological  creed 
was  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
seems  to  have  absolutely  hated  the  Lati- 
tudinarian  party.  Hence  all  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  M.  Coquerel  yf/r  and  the  other 
representatives  of  French  Latitudinarian- 
ism  to  expand  the  compass  of  the  old 
Huguenot  belief,  and  to  soften  the  auster¬ 
ity  of  its  dogmatic  deliverances,  found  in 
Guizot  the  most  implacable  of  foes.  He 
seems  to  have  regarded  these  Unitarians 
as  almost  wicked,  and  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  party  who,  during  a  memorable  de¬ 
bate  in  the  Consistory  two  years  ago,  de¬ 
feated  the  attempt  to  include  the  Unita¬ 
rians  within  the  legal  bounds  of  Protestant 
belief.  His  enemies  styled  him  “  Pope 
Guizot,”  and  he  merited  the  title.  A 
more  Hildebrandine  personality  has  not 
been  cast  into  the  strifes  of  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

Guizot  lived  so  long,  and  did  Euro¬ 
pean  work  so  early,  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  guess  the  place  which  he  will  hold  in 
the  estimation  of  posterity.  As  a  states¬ 
man,  he  cannot  be  accounted  great,  if  the 
proof  of  greatness  be  success.  His  poli¬ 
tical  career  was  a  splendid  disaster,  and 
it  was  such  because  he  knew  books  bet¬ 
ter  than  men.  He  boasted  that  he  was 
a  doctrinaire,  but  he  meant  that  he  was 
a  philosophic  statesman.  In  reality  he 
had  so  begirt  himself  with  the  armor 
of  pedantry,  that  he  could  not  move  freely 
among  the  shifting  throng  of  the  world. 
He  fancied  that  he  could  import  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Constitution,  and  what  he  did  import 
was  a  constitutional  rock  on  which  the 
Monarchical  ship  went  to  pieces.  Had  he 
been  less  of  a  professor,  had  he  been  more 
teachable,  or  had  he  not  regarded  his  fel¬ 
low-beings  with  infinite  disdain,  France 
might  still  have  been  a  Monarchy,  with 
Louis  Philippe  11.  as  her  king.  Guizot 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  his 
own  party.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
deny  the  claim  of  greatness  to  all  states¬ 
men  who  have  missed  the  main  object  of 
their  life ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  withhold 
such  a  title  from  Guizot,  when  we  look 
more  closely  at  his  career.  In  his  youth, 
before  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  he  was  for  years  the  mainspring  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  As  Minister 
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of  Public  Instruction,  he  effected  a  greater  ed  to  the  whole  of  educated  Europe.  He 
change  in  the  educational  system  of  his  would  have  left  a  high  name  in  literature, 
country  than  any  of  his  successors.  For  even  if  he  had  written  nothing  more  than 
eight  years  he  was  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  his  books  on  the  philosophy  of  Civilisa- 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  and  during  all  tion.  There  is  one  damning  blot  on  his 
that  time  he  was,  on  the  whole,  the  first  character,  and  that  is  the  share  which  he 
of  European  statesmen.  His  immense  took  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Spanish  Mar- 
knowledge  of  jx>litical  facts,  his  faculty  riages.  It  was  he  who  must  be  held  re- 
for  work,  his  vigorous  pen,  his  splendid  sponsible  for  that  foul  transaction.  In  vain 
powers  of  debate,  his  iron  will,  and  the  do  his  friends  plead  that  the  selfish  ambition 
strength  of  his  personality,  enabled  him  to  of  Louis  Philippe  was  the  cause  of  the  in¬ 
crush  a  host  of  foes,  and  to  hold  the  chief  trigue ;  for  Guizot  could  have  left  office 
place  in  a  country  which  is  more  difficult  rather  than  have  lent  his  genius  to  the  per- 
to  rule  than  any  other.  Nor  did  he  hold  petration  of  such  an  infamy,  and  the  truth 
his  place  by  playing  upon  the  affections  or  is  that  he  flung  himself  into  the  grimy 
the  vanity  of  the  men  whom  he  managed,  business  with  amazing  zeal.  Equally  in 
He  never  condescended  to  flatter  or  trou-  vain  is  it  to  say  that  the  rival  diplomatists 
bled  himself  to  please.  He  lectured  King  were  not  a  whit  more  high-minded.  That 
Louis  Philippe,  the  vainest  of  men,  and  is  not  true  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  if  it  is 
therefore  the  most  impatient  of  dictation,  true  of  the  others,  it  furnishes  no  excuse 
He  lectured  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  the  Puritanic  Guizot.  He  ought  to 
the  most  turbulent  liody  in  Europe.  He  have  risen  above  so  base  a  thing.  It 
lectured  his  subordinates.  We  suspect  would  seem  that  essentially  theological 
that  he  tried  to  lecture  Lord  Palmerston,  natures,  when  they  plunge  into  intrigue, 
and  he  certainly  attempted  to  browbeat  are  peculiarly  apt  to  blur  the  plain  lines  of 
Lord  Aberdeen.  The  habitual  attitude  morality  by  the  subtlety  of  their  manipu- 
was  that  of  a  lecturer  to  the  whole  human  lation.  No  nest  of  secular  intrigue  is  so 
race,  and  hence  he  stirred  up  a  host  of  gross  as  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  and  Gui- 
enemies.  Yet  he  held  the  front  place  in  zot  seems  to  have  carried  a  dangerous 
France,  in  spite  of  M.  Thiers,  in  spite  of  habit  of  casuistry  into  the  Council-cham- 
the  satirists,  in  spite  of  his  Protestantism,  ber  and  the  Senate.  He  was  one  of 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  feared  those  high-minded  men  whose  subtlety 
rather  than  loved  even  by  his  followers,  often  leads  them  to  do  acts  which  shock 
Such  a  man  was  surely  great  in  force  of  even  the  rough  moral  sense  of  the  crowd, 
character.  Nor,  when  laboriously  telling  the  misera- 

His  literary  work  can  be  spoken  of  ble  story  in  his  own  memoirs,  does  he  be- 
w’ith  more  comfort.  Guizot  was  not  a  tray  any  perception  of  the  fact  that  he 
great  writer  in  the  same  sense  as  our  own  had  been  sinning  against  an  elementary 
Carlyle,  for  neither  his  thought  nor  his  law  of  human  nature.  He  forgets  every 
style  was  so  distinctive  or  so  moving  as  to  other  consideration  in  the  desire  to  show 
constitute  a  landmark  in  literary  effort,  that  he  had  pre-eminently  served  his  mas- 
His  reflections  tended  to  become  thin,  ter  and  France.  But  in  reality  he  had 
and  his  rhetoric  lacked  the  incomparable  injured  both,  while  he  had  brought  woe 
simplicity,  brevity,  and  easy  flow  of  the  to  Spain.  Let  it  be  added,  however,  that 
best  French  prose.  He  has  written  no  the  negotiation  of  the  Spanish  Marriages 
book  that  has  made  a  marked  change  in  is  the  one  sinister  record  of  his  career,  and 
the  current  of  opinion,  nor  has  he  left  a  that  the  purity  of  his  private  life  was  as 
single  page  of  classic  style.*  If  we  look  marked  as  the  fatal  flaw  in  his  public, 
at  the  quality  of  his  writing,  we  should  On  the  whole,  he  was  a  great  if  erring 
call  him  eminent  rather  than  great.  And  man ;  great  in  the  intensity  of  his  ambi- 
yet  it  is,  again,  difficult  to  deny  the  title  tion,  and  the  force  of  his  will,  and  the 
of  “  great  ”  to  a  man  who  in  his  youth  domineering  strength  of  his  character ; 
wrote  the  works  on  the  Civilisation  of  great  in  his  freedom  from  the  frailties  of 
Europe  and  of  France,  and  who  in  later  our  nature ;  great  in  the  place  which  he 
years  so  powerfully  told  the  story  of  our  has  carved  for  himself  in  European  his- 
own  Puritan  Revolution.  His  philosophi-  tory ;  and  his  greatness  was  softened  into 
cal  writing  stands,  at  all  events,  on  a  high  something  like  beauty  by  the  serene  even- 
plane.  It  is  free  from  the  slightest  tinge  ing  of  his  long  and  illustrious  life. — The 
of  provincialism,  and  is,  inde^,  address-  Spectator. 
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THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  ROSE. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ThIiOPHILE  GAUTIER. 

The  original  begins; 

Souleve  ta  paupi&re  dose, 

Qu’efBeure  un  songe  virginal  T’ 


I. 

Those  slumbering  lid§  unclose, 

Where  pure  dreams  hover  so  light ! 

A  spectre  am  I — the  Rose 
That  you  wore  at  the  ball  last  night. 
You  took  me,  watered  so  late 

My  leaves  yet  glistened  with  dew ; 
And  amid  the  starry  fete 

You  bore  me  the  evening  through. 


II. 

O  lady,  for  whom  I  died. 

You  cannot  drive  me  away ! 

My  spectre  at  your  bed-side 
Shall  dance  till  the  dawning  of  day. 

Yet  fear  not,  nor  make  lament,’ 

Nor  breathe  sad  psalms  for  my  rest! 

For  my  soul  is  this  tender  scent. 

And  I  come  from* the  bowers  of  the  Blest.  3^ 

III. 

How  many  for  deaths  so  divine  | 

Would  have  given  their  lives  away ! 

Was  never  such  fate  as  mine — 

For  in  death  on  your  neck  I  lay  I 

To  my  alabaster  bier 
A  poet  came  with  a  kiss : 

And  he  wrote,  “  A  rose  lies  here. 

But  kings  might  envy  its  bliss.” 

— Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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PART  II. 


A  NEW  interest  is  given  to  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel’s  researches  when  his  earlier  papers 
are  correctly  interpreted.  We  see  him 
preparing  in  1785  to  deal  with  the  most 
stupendous  of  all  the  problems  of  astro¬ 
nomy.  A  noble  theory  of  the  universe 
had  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  and 
New  Series.— Vol.  XX.,  No.  5 


already  he  had  carried  out  a  series  of 
observations  tending  to  indicate  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  sidereal  system  if  that 
theory  were  true.  But  now  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  labors  of  a  more  arduous  kind, 
the  thorough  examination,  in  fact,  of  the 
stellar  heavens  so  far  as  they  were  visible 
39 
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from  his  northern  point  of  view.  No 
celestial  objects,  except  the  members  of 
our  solar  system,  and  the  mysterious 
comets,  were  to  be  regarded  as  unimpor¬ 
tant  in  this  inquiry.  The  stars  by  their 
distribution  in  greater  or  less  profusion, 
the  nebulae  and  clusters  within  our  system 
as  representing  various  stages  of  stellar 
aggregation,  those  external  to  it  as  in¬ 
dicating  its  more  striking  characteristics, 
and  other  orders  of  objects  (not  suspected 
when  he  began  his  labors),  as  affording 
new  evidence  respecting  its  structure, — all 
might  throw  light  on  the  theory  he  had 
advanced,  or  might,  when  carefully  stu¬ 
died,  afford  reason  for  abandoning  or 
modifying  that  theory. 

I  apprehend,  then,  that  had  the  notice 
of  astronomers  been  attracted,  at  this 
early  stage,  to  the  work  on  which  Her- 
schel  was  entering,  they  could  not  but 
have  awaited  with  extreme  interest  the 
result  of  his  labors.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  this  was  actually  the  case.  It 
may  be  that  the  difficulty  and  complexity 
of  the  problem  he  had  taken  in  hand,  or 
perchance  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  presented  it  as  it  then 
appeared  to  him,  or  some  other  cause 
may  have  been  in  operation,  but  certain  it 
is  that  very  little  notice  was  taken  of  Her- 
schel’s  special  work  then,  or  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  None  helped  him, 
though  his  researches  were  manifestly  far 
beyond  the  strength  of  any  single  worker. 
No  comments  on  his  stellar  observations, 
so  far  as  they  related  to  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  he  was  attacking,  were  made  by  con¬ 
temporary  astronomers.*  It  was  alone, 
but  confidently,  that  he  advanced  into 
the  mysterious  depths  surrounding  our 
solar  system,  seeking,  by  the  dim  light 
which  made  the  darkness  visible,  to  de¬ 
termine,  if  it  might  be,  the  forms  dimly 
disceriiible  within  those  gloomy  wilder¬ 
nesses  of  space. 

Many  years  passed  before  he  again 
addressed  the  scientific  world  on  the 
great  subject  which  he  had  taken  as  the 
“  ultimate  object  of  his  observations.” 


*  To  the  general  public  Herschel  was 
known  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Georgium  Si- 
dus,  the  observer  of  supposed  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  on  the  moon,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
such  discoveries  as  are  easily  understood — 
or  misunderstood  (which  comes  to  the  same 
ihing  so  far  as  general  fame  is  concerned). 


Eleven  years  *  after  the  enunciation  of 
the  theory  described  in  the  former  part 
of  this  essay,  we  find  him  pointing  out, 
as  the  result  of  his  researches  during  that 
long  period,  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  uniformity  of  structure  in  the  galaxy 
‘‘  is  too  far  removed  from  the  truth  to  be 
depended  upon.”  And  although  this  does 
not  imply  a  definite  withdrawal  from  the 
theory  of  1785,  yet  the  stress  now  laid 
by  Herschel  on  probable  varieties  of 
structure  is  a  novel  feature  in  his  theoreti- 
tal  treatment  of  the  subject. 

But  it  was  in  1802,  seventeen  years, 
be  it  noticed,  after  the  theory  had  ap¬ 
peared  which  is  so  commonly  referred  to 
as  though  it  were  the  result  of  Herschel’s 
observations  instead  of  the  occasion  of 
them,  that  Herschel  first  began  to'present 
an  entirely  new  view  of  the  general  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  universe.  In  the  essay  of  that 
year  he  described  the  results  to  which  he 
had  been  led  by  the  study  of  double 
stars.  As  Struve  has  well  pointed  out, 
there  was  much  in  Herschel’s  work  in  this 
direction  which  naturally  suggested  the 
adoption  of  new  views  on  the  wider  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  sidereal  universe  itself.  He 
had  begun  to  observe  double  stars,  not 
with  the  idea  of  recognising  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  components  of  these 
objects,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  belief 
that  double  stars  are  simply  stars  which, 
though  really  at  enormous  distances  from 
each  other,  chance  to  lie  nearly  in  the 
same  direction  as  seen  by  the  terrestrial 
observer.  He  conceived  (independently, 
we  may  suppose,  though  Galileo  and 
Christian  Huyghens  had  anticipated  him) 
the  idea  of  determining  the  distance  of 
the  brighter,  and  presumably  the  nearer, 
member  of  such  a  pair  of  stars,  by  notic¬ 
ing  how  much  the  orbital  motion  of  the 
earth  caused  the  brighter  star  to  shift  in 
position  with  respect  to  the  fainter  (neces¬ 
sarily  much  less  affected  by  the  earth’s 
motion  if  really  much  farther  away  than 
the  brighter).  It  would  be  interesting 
to  note  how  the  prosecution  of  this  task, 
begun  long  before  1784,  gradually  led 
Herschel  to  the  conception  of  binary 


*  The  paper  of  1789  contained  a  list  of  1000 
nebulae  discovered  by  Hershel,  and  was  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  remarkable  essay  on  the  gradual 
development  of  stellar  nebulae.  The  reason¬ 
ing  does  not  readily  admit  of  condensation, 
and  this  part  of  the  paper  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted  in  full. 
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systems,  and  later  to  the  certain  assurance 
that  there  are  many  systems  of  this  class 
in  the  celestial  depths.  Still  more  inte¬ 
resting  would  be  the  history  of  the  steps 
by  which  he  was  led  from  the  same  start¬ 
ing-point,  but  on  another  course,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  motion  of  our  sun 
through  space,  and  therefore  to  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  that  most  stupendous  of  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  heavens  to 
us, — the  motions  of  all  the  suns  accompa¬ 
nied  by  their  attendant  systems  through 
the  interstellar  regions.  But  these  mat¬ 
ters,  full  of  interest  though  they  are,  must 
here  be  touched  on  only  incidentally,  in 
their  relation  to  the  processes  of  star- 
gauging,  by  which  Herschel  hoped  in 
a  more  direct  manner  to  ascertain  the 
structure  of  the  universe.  It  was  natural 
that  the  recognition  of  binary  stars, — that 
is,  of  pairs  of  stars  not  merely  connected  by 
an  optical  relation,  but  specially  associated 
by  the  bonds  of  their  mutual  attraction, 
should  suggest  to  Herschel  the  conception 
of  other  and  more  complicateil  systems, 
and  that  he  should  be  prepared  thenceforth 
to  find  in  the  star  depths  other  relations 
than  those  which  the  analogy  of  our  sun 
had  suggested.  Our  sun  is  an  insulated 
star,  the  components  of  a  “  binary”  are 
associated  stars.  May  not  higher  orders 
of  association  exist  affecting  other  stars 
than  those  manifestly  belonging  to  clusters 
or  nebulae  ?  For  note  that,  although  the 
conception  of  associated  stars  had  already 
(as  I  have  shown)  been  abundantly  re¬ 
cognized  by  Herschel  in  the  paper  of 
1785,  yet  the  cases  in  which  it  had  been 
recognized  were  those  in  which  it  was 
obvious  at  a  single  view;  the  study  of 
double  stars  had  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  stars  not  obviously  associated,  stars 
to  which  the  method  of  star-gauging 
would  have  been  applied  without  any  sus- 
picion,  might  be  so  near  as  to  be  bound 
together,  and,  as  it  were,  separated  from 
other  stars  by  their  mutual  attraction. 
Herschel  never  applied  his  first  method 
of  star-gauging  to  any  field  of  view  con¬ 
taining  a  cluster  of  stars,  in  such  sort  as 
to  infer  from  the  large  number  of  stars  in 
the  cluster  an  enormous  extension  of  the 
sidereal  system  in  the  direction  of  that 
field  of  view.  He  himself  pointed  out 
the  objection  to  such  an  inference — the 
fact,  namely,  that  a  cluster  is  manifestly 
a  rounded  group  of  stars,  not  a  region  of 
the  sky  which  is  rich  because  of  enor¬ 


mous  extension  in  the  line  of  sight.  But 
until  many  double  stars  had  been  proved 
to  be  “  binaries,”  or  pairs  of  stars  “  where¬ 
of  the  one  more  bright  is  circled  by  the 
other,”  he  would  not  have  thought  of 
excluding  fields  in  which  double,  triple, 
and  multiple  stars  were  numerous.  Now, 
however  (in  1802),  that  he  hals  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  recognition  of  binary  stars,  we 
find  him  for  the  first  time  drawing  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  insulated  stars  and  all 
orders  of  multiple  stars. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  especially  by 
those  who  knew  what  interest  Sir  W. 
Herschel  took  in  the  subject  of  life  in 
other  worlds,*  that  he  regarded  the  in¬ 
sulated  suns  as  alone,  in  all  probability, 
the  centres  of  planetary  systems  resem¬ 
bling  our  own.  “  The  question  will 
arise,"  he  says,  “  whether  every  insulated 
star  be  a  sun  like  ours,  attended  with 
planets,  satellites,  and  numerous  comets  ? 
And  here,  as  nothing  appears  against  the 
supposition,  we  may  from  analogy  admit 
the  probability  of  it  But,  were  we  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  argument  to  other  sidereal  con¬ 
structions,  or  still  further  to  every  star  of 
the  heavens,  as  has  been  done  frequently, 
I  should  not  only  hesitate,  but  even 
think  that,  from  what  will  be  said  of  stars 
which  enter  into  complicated  sidereal  sys¬ 
tems,  the  contrary  is  far  more  like’/  to  be 
the  case ;  and  that  probably  we  can  only 
look  for  solar  systems  among  insulated 
stars.” 

Observing,  then,  that  in  1802  Herschel 
first  presented  the  distinction  between 
insulated  stars  and  ■“  those  which  enter 
into  complicated  sidereal  systems,”  a  capi¬ 
tal  interest  attaches  to  whatever  he  might 
at  that  time  say  about  the  Milky  Way. 
In  1785,  he  had  so  fully  believed  the 
Milky  Way  to  be  only  the  richer  part  of 
our  sidereal  system,  that  he  took  the 
name  Milky  Way  as  a  convenient  title  for 
the  whole  system,  and  called  those  nebu¬ 
lae  which  he  believed  to  be  external  side¬ 
real  systems  “  Milky  Ways,”  as  adequate¬ 
ly  distinguishing  them  from  the  clusters 
and  nebulae  which  form  parts  of  our  stel¬ 
lar  system.  Let  us  see  whether  in  1802 
he  so  viewed  the  Milky  Way — for  we  may 
be  assured  that  if  he  did,  his  views  in  1802 


*  His  discussion  of  the  question,  whether 
life  can  exist  in  our  own  sun,  is,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  extant  proof  of  the  interest  which 
this  subject  had  for  him. 
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were  in  the  main  very  much  like  those  he 
had  held  in  1785,  whereas  if  he  did  not, 
his  views  were  greatly  altered.  His  words 
are  decisive  on  this  all-important  p>oint : — 

“  The  stars  we  consider  as  insulated  are 
also  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  of  innumerable  stars,  called  the  Milky 
Way,  which  must  occasion  a  very  power¬ 
ful  balance  of  opposite  attractions  to  hold 
the  intermediate  stars  in  a  state  of  rest. 
For  though  our  sun  and  all  the  stars  we 
see,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  in  the  plane 
of  the  Milky  Way,  yet  /am  now  comnnc- 
ed  by  a  long  inspection  and  continued  ex¬ 
amination  of  it,  that  the  Milky  IVay  itself 
consists  of  stars  very  differently  scattered 
from  those  which  are  immediately  about 
us." 

So  much  as  to  the  general  and  more 
important  view  of  the  question.  It  is 
clear  that  by  the  words,  “  a  long  inspec¬ 
tion  and  continued  examination  of  the 
Milky  Way,”  Herschel  refers  to  the  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  observation  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  enunciation  of  the  views  he  held 
in  1785.  It  is  clear  also  from  the  words, 
“  I  am  non>  convinced  ”  that  he  had 
changed  his  views,  apart  from  the  proof 
of  the  fact  which  I  have  deduced  from  the 
comparison  of  his  statements  in  1785,  with 
the  results  to  which  he  had  been  led  in 
1802.  I  mean,  that  no  nice  analysis  of 
his  words  is  required  to  show  that  in  1802 
he  came  before  the  scientific  world  with 
entirely  new  ideas  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  universe ;  since  he  says  as  much 
very  plainly, — almost  as  plainly  as  (we 
shall  presently  see)  he  stated  the  fact  nine 
years  later  in  the  preface  to  the  remarka¬ 
ble  paper  of  181 1. 

But  let  us  see  in  what  the  change  of 
view  consisted : — 

“  On  a  very  slight  examination,”  •  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  Milky  Way,  “  it  will 
appear  that  this  immense  starry  aggrega¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  uniform.  The  stars 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  very  unequal¬ 
ly  scattered,  and  show  evident  marks  of 
'  clustering  together  into  many  separate  al- 


*  One  mi^fht  pause  here  to  ask  whether, 
speaking  as  he  does  here  of  a  “  very  slight  ex¬ 
amination,”  Herschel  can  be  referring  to  re¬ 
sults  to  which  he  had  been  led  “  by  a  long  in¬ 
spection  and  continued  examination.”  But  I 
think,  we  need  not  find  any  difficulty  in  this, 
since  results  acquired  with  great  labor  may 
need  but  a  very  slight  examination  to  indicate 
highly  significant  results. 


lotments.  By  referring  to  some  one  of 
these  clustering  collections  in  the  heavens, 
what  will  be  said  of  them  will  be  much 
better  understood  than  if  we  were  to  treat 
of  them  in  a  general  way.”  He  selects 
the  fine  portion  of  the  Milky  Way  which 
occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  “  Cross”  in 
the  constellation  Cygnus  (a  group  which 
may  fairly  be  called  the  Northern  Cross). 
Here  he  says  “  the  stars  are  clustering 
with  a  kind  of  division  between  them,  so 
that  we  may  suppose  them  to  be  cluster¬ 
ing  towards  two  different  regions.  By  a 
computation  founded  on  observations 
which  ascertain  the  number  of  stars  in 
different  fields  of  view,  it  appears  that  our 
space  ‘  in  Cygnus,’*  taking  an  average 
breadth  of  about  five  degrees  of  it,  con¬ 
tains  more  than  331,000  stars  ;t  and  ad¬ 
mitting  them  to  be  clustering  two  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  we  have  165,000  stars  for  each 
clustering  collection.  Now  the  above- 
mentioned  milky  appearances  deserve 
the  name  of  clustering  collections,  J  as 
they  are  certainly  much  brighter  about 
the  middle,  and  fainter  near  their  unde¬ 
fined  borders.  For  in  my  sweeps  of  the 
heavens  it  has  been  fully  ascertained  that 
the  brightness  of  the  Milky  Way  arises 
only  from  stars,  and  that  their  compres¬ 
sion  increases  according  to  the  brightness 
of  the  Milky  Way.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  results  embodied  in  the  rea¬ 
soning  here  quoted.  Here  are  two  rich 
regions  of  the  Milky  Way  (which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  of  1785,  indicated  two 
projecting  regions  of  the  stellar  system), 
now  viewed  as  clustering  collections,  and 
selected  as  typical  instances  of  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  structure  of  the  Milky 
Way.  They  are  not  clustering  collections 
in  appearance  only — that  of  course  would 
have  been  no  new  fact,  and  would  not 


*  That  is  the  selected  portion  of  the  Milky- 
Way. 

f  More  stars  in  this  small  space,  as  viewed 
by  Herschel’s  18-inch  reflector,  than  in  the 
whole  northern  heavens,  including  this  space 
as  viewed  with  Argelander’s  2^inch  tele¬ 
scope.  And  yet  my  chart  of  Argelander's  re¬ 
sults  presents  324,000  stars  as  a  collection 
bewildering  in  its  richness. 

X  The  reader’s  attention  is  specially  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  fact  that  the  clustering  collections 
here  spoken  of  are  not  telescopic  small  clus¬ 
ters.  They  are  two  of  the  cloud-like  masses 
which  the  Milky  Way  presents  to  ordinary 
vision  on  any  dark,  clear  night. 
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have  been  worth  announcing  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  world ;  but  they  are  real  aggrega¬ 
tions  of  stars,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
relatively  vacant  space.  Between  us, 
therefore,  and  these  rich  clustering  regions, 
there  lies  a  vast  space  not  so  richly  filled 
with  stars.  The  continuity  of  structure 
within  the  sidereal  system,  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  very  basis  of  the  first  method 
of  star-gauging,  is  accordingly  disproved. 
Thus  the  first  method  of  star-gauging  is 
shown  to  be  inapplicable  in  this  case  and  in 
all  similar  cases.  Moreover,  the  case  being 
typical  of  the  general  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  structure  of  the  Milky  IVay,"  the  first 
method  of  star-gauging  fails  for  the  Milky 
I  Fay  itself,  to  interpret  the  nature  of  which 
it  had  been  orifinally  dernsed. 

If  any  doubt  remain  in  the  reader’s 
mind  as  to  Herschel’s  real  meaning — if, 
for  instance,  it  be  supposed  possible  that 
Herschel  may  after  all  have  referred  to 
aggregation  in  particular  parts  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  as  distinguished  from  aggregation  in 
particular  regions  of  space — then  what 
Herschel  proceeds  to  say  respecting  the 
great  rich  regions  in  Cygnus,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  remove  all  question  as  to  his  mean¬ 
ing.  Yet,  before  quoting  his  words,  I 
must  premise  that,  again  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  passage  which,  though  really  un¬ 
mistakable,  requires  careful  attention  be¬ 
fore  its  real  import  can  be  apprehended : — 

“  We  may  indeed,”  he  says  (as  if  ex¬ 
pressing  hesitation,  though  really  about  to 
render  his  inferences  more  certain),  “  ])art- 
ly  ascribe  the  increase  both  of  brightness 
and  of  apparent  compression "  in  these 
clustering  regions,  “  to  a  greater  depth  of 
the  space  which  contains  the  stars,  but 
this  will  equally  tend  to  show  their  clus¬ 
tering  condition  ;  for  since  the  increase  of 
brightness  is  gradual,  the  space  containing 
the  clustering  stars  must  temi  to  a  spherical 
form,  if  the  gradual  increase  of  brightness 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  situation  ot  the 
stars.”  In  other  words,  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  the  greater  central  richness  as  due  to 
the  clustering  of  the  stars  towards  the 
central  parts  of  these  groups,  or  to  the 
shape  of  the  groups  themselves,  or  partly 
consider  both  causes  of  central  aggrega¬ 
tion,  we  are  still  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  groups  are  roughly  spherical  in  shape. 

As  the  whole  theory  of  1785  was  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  reasoning  here  presented,  I  can¬ 
not  too  specially  .invite  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  result  to  which  Herschel  had 


been  led.  I  may  illustrate  the  distinction 
between  Herschel’s  views  in  1802  and 
those  which  he  held  in  1785  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  We  know  that  when  a  mode¬ 
rately  thick  low-lying  mist  covers  a  level 
plain,  an  observer  placed  on  the  plain  sees 
through  the  mist  above  him,  while  near 
the  direction  of  his  horizon  it  is  impene¬ 
trable,  because  the  line  of  sight  extends  so 
much  farther  through  it  in  such  a  direc¬ 
tion,  Now,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a 
being — a  visitant,  let  us  say,  from  another 
world — not  familiar  as  we  all  are  with  the 
appearances  commonly  presented  by 
clouds,  mists,  or  fogs,  and  introduced 
gradually  to  their  various  forms.  If 
placed  on  a  plain  in  the  circumstances 
above  described,  he  would  readily  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  the  impenetrability  of 
the  air  towards  the  horizon  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  mist  within  which  he  was  him¬ 
self  placed  had  the  shape  of  a  flat  stratum, 
so  that  where  he  looked  along  or  nearly 
along  the  direction  of  the  stratum’s  exten¬ 
sion,  the  line  of  sight  passed  through  a 
much  greater  range  of  mist.  And  we 
may  conceive  him  attempting  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  shape  (the  relative  thickness  and 
extension)  of  the  misty  stratum,  by  a 
method  analogous  to  Sir  W.  Herschel’s 
first  method  of  star-gauging,  estimating 
the  extension  of  the  mist  in  different  di¬ 
rections  by  the  apparent  density  of  the 
mist  in  those  directions.  But  now,  sup¬ 
pose  our  observer  introduced  to  a  new 
state  of  things.  Conceive  him  placed  on 
a  level  plain,  with  mist  enough  low  down 
to  hide  all  terrestrial  objects  which  other¬ 
wise  might  guide  his  eye,  and  that  the  sky 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  hori¬ 
zon  is  wholly  cloud-laden,  but  not  mist- 
enshrouded,  the  sky  overhead  being  visi¬ 
ble,  with  occasional  cloud  masses  sus- 
.pended  there,  while  more  and  more  clouds 
are  in  view  the  farther  the  line  of  sight  is 
directed  from  the  point  overhead.  We 
can  readily  conceive  that  the  first  inter¬ 
pretation  he  would  assign  to  the  observed 
appearances  would  correspond  with  the 
result  of  his  former  observations.  He 
would  suppose  that  towards  the  horizon 
there  was  a  great  extension  of  mist-laden 
air,  and  that  there  was  also  a  great  exten¬ 
sion  of  misty  matter  towards  those  parts 
of  the  upper  sky  which  showed  an  im; 
penetrable  cloudiness.  He  would  not  at 
first  be  prepared  to  conceive  a  state  of 
things  unlike  that  which  he  had  formerly 
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recognized,  or  to  suppose  there  was  not 
as  in  that  case  a  continuity  of  mist-laden 
air  between  himself  and  those  regions 
where  he  p>erceived  dense  cloudiness. 
Gradually,  however,  the  idea  would  pre¬ 
sent  itself  that  the  round-looking  cloudy 
regions  were  really  round  in  space, — not 
bounded  merely  by  an  apparent  outline  on 
the  sky,  but  by  a  rounded  surface,  outside 
of  which  he,  the  observer,  was  placed.  A 
variety  of  observations,  so  familiar  to  us 
that  we  hardly  recognize  the  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  the  mind  becomes 
satisfied  with  their  significance,  would  be¬ 
fore  long  satisfy  our  observer  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  this  conclusion.  He  would  soon 
see  reason  to  believe  that  not  only  the 
clouds  seen  separately  overhead,  but  those 
confusedly  intermixed  towards  the  hori¬ 
zon  through  the  effects  of  foreshortening, 
were  in  reality  rounded  masses  of  mist- 
laden  air.  Now,y«j/  as  markedly  as  the 
groups  of  clouds  which  are  seen  on  a  sum¬ 
mer's  day  differ  from  a  low-lying  mist  (so 
far  as  their  relation  to  the  obsen'er  is  con¬ 
cerned)  so  completely  does  the  system  of 
great  stellar  clusterings  recognized  in  the 
Milky  IVay  by  Herschel  in  1802,  dffer 
from  the  stratum  of  stars,  small  clusters, 
and  tubula,  of  which  in  1785  he  supposed 
the  Millty  Way  to  be  the  foreshorteru  d 
and  the  stars  of  our  constellations  to  be  the 
transverse  view. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  Herschel  in 
giving  up  the  most  striking  result  to  which 
his  first  method  of  star-gauging  had  seeni- 
ed  to  lead,  was  bound  to  give  up  also  the 
method  itself.  It  had  failed  for  certain 
cases,  simply  because  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  based  was  not  applicable  to 
those  cases  ;  but  wherever  there  was  any 
approach  to  the  uniformity  of  scattering  on 
w'hich  the  method  depends  there  the  me¬ 
thod  might  still  be  applied.  Precisely  as 
our  imagined  observer  might  still  continue 
to  test  the  shape  and  extension  of  a  mist 
in  which  he  found  himself  involved,  by 
noting  its  apparent  density  towards  diffe¬ 
rent  directions,  abandoning  that  method 
only  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
cloudiness  was  due  to  mist  within  which 
he  was  not  placed,  so  Herschel  might  still 
refer  the  richness  of  many  of  his  star-gau¬ 
ges  to  great  extension  of  stars  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  directions,  abandoning  such  in¬ 
ferences  only  where  he  had  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  analysing  the  wealth  of 
great  clustering  aggregations  outside  the 


bounds  of  which  our  solar  system  is  situ¬ 
ated. 

But  although  after  1802  Herschel  still 
occasionally  referred  to  his  first  series  of 
star-gauges,  we  do  not  find  that  he  any 
longer  regarded  them  in  the  same  light  as 
in  1785. 

As  my  subject  now  is  star-gauging 
according  to  the  two  methods  devised  by 
Herschel,  I  scarcely  feel  justified  in  enter¬ 
ing  at  any  length  into  another  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  paper  of  1802.  And  yet  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  how  marked  Her- 
schel’s  whole  conception  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  changed  at  that  epoch. 
Not  only  did  he  in  1802  advance  his  proof 
of  the  association  between  double  and 
multiple  stars,  deducing  thence  and  oth¬ 
erwise  illustrating  his  inferences  respecting 
wider  laws  of  association,  but  he  also  se¬ 
lected  this  occasion  to  abandon  the  theo¬ 
ry  that  the  great  irresolvable  nebulae  are 
composed  of  stars.  He  now  regarded 
some  among  them  as  “  possessing  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  self-luminous,  milky  luminosity,  and 
possibly  at  no  great  distance  from  us."* 


*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  readily  a  logi¬ 
cally  trained  mind  recognizes  incongruities  in 
results  apparently  presented  with  the  highest 
possible  authority.  It  is  well  known  that 
Humboldt,  quoting  Arago’s  account  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Herschel’s  labors — so  that  the  combin¬ 
ed  weight  of  these  three  names  seemed  to  au¬ 
thorise  the  statement — presents  our  sidereal 
system  as  a  “  starr)-  island,  or  nebula,”  form¬ 
ing  a  “  lens  shaped,  flattened,  and  everj-where 
detached  stratum.”  Herbert  Spencer,  reason¬ 
ing  on  the  relations  presented  by  Humboldt, 
shows  the  incongruity  and  absurdity  of  the 
statements  (1)  that  this  cur  island  nebula  has 
such  and  such  proportions,  and  (2)  that  the 
nebul®  are  remote  sidereal  systems,  whether 
we  assume,  with  Humboldt  .and  Arago,  that  the 
differences  of  star  magnitude  are  due  to  diffe¬ 
rences  of  distance,  or  reject  this  assumption. 
In  a  letter  written  to  a  weekly  journal  on  Jan. 
31,  1870,  Mr.  Spencer,  after  quoting  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  he  had  shown  this,  remarks  that 
“  when  they  were  written  spectrum  analysis  had 
not  yielded  the  conclusive  proof  which  we  now 
possess,  that  many  nebulae  consist  of  matter  in 
a  diffused  form.  But  quite  apart  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  yielded  by  spectrum  analysis,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  incongruities  and  contradictions 
which  may  be  evolved  from  the  hypothesis  that 
nebulse  are  remote  sidereal  systems,  amply 
suffice  to  show  that  hypothesis  to  be  untena¬ 
ble.”  Thus,  in  this  case  Spencer  was  led  by 
abstract  reasoning  to  reject  a  conclusion  which, 
so  far  as  his  authority  could  be  trusted,  had 
the  combined  weight  in  its  favor  of  Sir  W. 
Herschel’s  opinion,  Arago’s,  and  Humboldt’s, 
and  which  astronomical  authorities  had  never 
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In  i8ii,  Herschel  published  another 
remarkable  essay,  mainly  relating  to  the 


been  at  the  pains  to  question.  Yet  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  Spencer  was  thus  led  on  the 
comparatively  slight  evidence  he  possessed 
was,  In  reality,  the  same  which  Sir  W.  Her¬ 
schel  had  adopted  in  1803,  after  a  score  of 
years  of  persistent  study  of  the  heavens.  Com¬ 
paring  the  value  of  Spencer's  abstract  reason¬ 
ing  with  that  of  the  enormous  mass  of  observ¬ 
ed  facts  which  astronomers  had  been  collec  - 
ing  during  a  half-century  since  Herschel’s  day 
— so  long  as  these  facts  remained  unsifted — we 
find  a  curious  illustration  of  the  mistake  made 
by  those  who  would  divorce  observation  from 
theory,  In  the  same  paper  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
there  occurs  the  following  passage  :  “  ‘  The 
spaces,  which  precede  or  follow  simple  nebu- 
1*,’  says  Arago,  *  and,  fortiori,  groups  of  ne¬ 
bulae,  contain  generally  few  stars.  Herschel 
found  this  rule  to  be  invariable.  Thus  every 
time  that,  during  a  short  interval,  no  star  ap¬ 
proached,  in  virtue  of  the  diurnal  motion,  to 
place  itself  in  the  field  of  his  motionless  tele¬ 
scope,  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  who  assisted  him,  "  Prepare  to  write  ; 
nebulx  are  about  to  arrive.”  ’  How  does  this 
fact  consist  with  the  hypothesis  that  nebulae 
are  remote  galaxies  ?  If  there  were  but  one 
nebula,  it  would  be  a  curious  coincidence 
were  this  one  nebula  so  placed  in  the  distant 
regions  of  aptice  as  to  agree  in  direction  with 
a  starless  spot  in  our  own  sidereal  system. 
If  there  were  but  two  nebulae,  and  both  were  so 
placed,  the  coincidence  would  be  excessively 
strange.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  on  finding 
that  they  are  habitually  so  placed  ?  (the  last 
five  words  replace  some  that  are  possibly  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  strong).  .  .  .  When  to  the  fact  that 
the  general  mass  of  nebulae  are  antithetical  in 
position  to  the  general  mass  of  stars,  we  add 
the  fact  that  local  regions  of  nebulae  are  re¬ 
gions  where  stars  are  scarce,  and  the  further 
fact  that  single  nebuls  are  habitually  found  in 
comparatively  starless  spots,  does  not  the 
proof  of  a  physical  connection  become  over¬ 
whelming?”  Here  Mr.  Spencer  has  deduce 
from  the  same  facts  which  Arago  and  other  as¬ 
tronomers  have  quoted  in  favor  of  the  theory 
of  external  nebulae,  the  inference  which  Sir  W. 
Herschel  arrived  at,  as  we  may  see  from  the 
passages  quoted  in  pages  450,  451  of  the  first 
part  of  this  essay  (Contemporary  Review  for  Au¬ 
gust).  It  is  singular,  however,  how  little 
weight  the  argument,  from  the  improbability 
of  repeated  coincidences,  here  correctly  ap- 
olied  by  Spencer,  has  with  ordinary  minds. 
Michell  employed  this  argument  skilfully 
more  than  a  century  ago,  in  effect  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  association  between  certain 
groups  of  stars  :  but  it  was  not  till  Sir  W. 
Herschel  had  actually  watched  one  star  cir¬ 
cling  around  another  that  even  astronomers 
began  to  believe  in  such  systems  ;  and  a  third 
of  a  centuiy  later  still,  the  idea  was  not  accept¬ 
ed  save  by  a  few  astronomers.  Abstract  rea¬ 
soning  must  be  strong  indeed  (and  easy  to  fol¬ 
low,  also)  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  slow  ap¬ 
prehension. 


milky  luminosity  which  he  had  now  recog¬ 
nized,  not  only  in  nebulous  patches  but 
spread  thinly  over  large  parts  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  had  learned  to  distinguish  from 
the  milky  light  produced  by  multitudes  of 
distant  stars.  His  observations  and  deduc¬ 
tions  are  full  of  interest,  and  especially  in¬ 
teresting  are  his  ideas  as  to  the  evolution 
of  stars  from  the  matter  producing  milky 
nebulous  light.  However,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  indicate  his  changed  views  re¬ 
specting  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
these  matters,  worthy  of  study  though 
they  are  in  themselves,  do  not  here  con¬ 
cern  us.  There  is  one  passage,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  essay  of  1811,  which  cannot 
be  too  carefully  studied  by  those  who 
would  rightly  apprehend  the  nature  and 
results  of  Herschel’s  work  during  the 
twenty-six  years  which  had  now  elapsed 
since  he  enunciated  the  stratum  theory  of 
the  sidereal  system  : — “  I  must  freely  con¬ 
fess,”  he  says,  “  that  by  continuing  my 
sweeps  of  the  heavens,  my  opinion  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  stars  and  their  magni¬ 
tudes,  and  of  some  other  particulars  has 
undergone  a  gradual  change ;  and  indeed, 
when  the  novelty  of  the  subject  is  consi¬ 
dered  we  cannot  be  surpris^  that  many 
things  formerly  taken  for  granted  should, 
on  examination,  prove  to  be  different  from 
what  they  were  generally  but  incautiously 
supposed  to  be.  For  instance,  an  equal 
scattering  of  the  stars  may  be  admitted  in 
certain  calculations  ;  but  when  we  exa¬ 
mine  the  Milky  Way  or  the  closely  com¬ 
pressed  clusters  of  stars,  of  which  my  cata¬ 
logues  have  recorded  so  many  instances, 
this  supposed  equality  of  scattering  must 
be  given  up.  We  may  also  have  supposed 
nebulae  to  be  no  other  than  clusters  of 
stars  disguised  by  their  very  great  distance ; 
but  a  longer  experience  and  a  better  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  nature  of  nebulae,  will 
not  allow  a  general  admission  of  such  a 
principle  ;  although  undoubtedly  a  cluster 
of  stars  may  assume  a  nebular  appearance 
when  it  is  too  remote  for  us  to  discern  the 
stars  of  which  it  is  composed.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  paspge 
Herschel  abandons  two  of  the  principles 
on  which  his  views  in  1785  had  been 
founded,  the  general  uniformity  of  stellar 
distribution,  and  the  theory  that  all  nebulae, 
whether  components  of  our  system  or  ex¬ 
ternal,  are  formed  of  stars.  Each  of  the 
two  principles  here  given  up  was  essential 
to  that  theory  (in  its  entirety),  while  the 
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first  of  the  two  principles  was  cardinal  even 
as  respects  the  general  relations  of  the 
theory.  Two  links  of  the  chain  of  ideas 
enunciated  by  Herschel  in  1785  were  now 
rqected  (as  in  fact  broken  under  the  strain 
of  observation).  One  of  these,  at  least, 
had  to  bear  so  large  a  part  of  the  theory, 
that  with  its  failure  the  theory  itself  came 
to  the  ground. 

It  must  have  been,  then,  at  about  this 
time,  certainly  not  later,  that  the  necessity 
for  a  new  method  of  star-gauging  present¬ 
ed  itself  to  Herschel’s  mind.  He  was, 
however,  too  busily  engaged  in  observing 
nebulae  and  in  endeavoring  to  detect  the 
law  of  their  development,  to  enter  on  any 
scheme  of  observation  for  determining  the 
constitution  of  the  universe.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  notice,  however,  before  we  pass  to 
the  new  attack  made  by  Herschel  on  the 
wider  subject,  that  he  now  recognized  a 
much  more  complete  series  of  celestial 
objects  than  he  had  imagined  in  1785. 
Then,  and  in  the  remarkable  paper  of 
1789,  he  pictured  various  degrees  of 
stellar  aggregation,  from  uniformly  scatter¬ 
ed  stars  to  the  most  compressed  clusters. 
Now,  he  placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  scale  of  celestial  objects  the  widely 
spread  luminosity  first  noticed  in  the  pa¬ 
per  of  1802.  He  passed  from  this  irregu¬ 
larly  diffused  nebulosity  through  all  the 
orders  of  gaseous  nebulae — irregular  ne¬ 
bulae,  planetary  nebulae,  nebulous  stars — 
formed  by  the  gradual  condensation  of  the 
gaseous  matter,  until  the  star  itself  is  form¬ 
ed  ;  then,  and  then  only,  he  entered  on  the 
part  of  the  series  earlier  recognized,  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  the  various  orders  of  stellar  ag¬ 
gregation, — diffused  clusters,  ordinary 
stellar  nebulae,  and  more  and  more  con¬ 
densed  stars,  up  to  the  richest  clusters. 
He  no  longer  speaks  of  external  nebulae. 
He  introduces  the  paper  of  1814  in  these 
words : — “  The  ob^rvations  contained  in 
this  p>aper  are  intended  to  display  the 
sidereal  part  of  the  heavens,  and  also  to 
show  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
two  opposite  extremes,  one  of  which  is 
the  immensity  of  the  widely  diffused  and 
seemingly  chaotic  nebulous  matter;  and 
the  other  the  highly  complicated  and  most 
artificially  constructed  globulau  clusters  of 
compressed  stars.  The  |>roof  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  conpection  between  these  extremes 
will  greatly  support  the  probability  of  the 
conversion  of  one  into  the  other.” 

For  much  that  relates  to  the  sidereal 


heavens,  Herschel  refers  in  this  paper  of 
1814  to  the  paper  of  1785,  and  it  may  be 
that  such  reference  has  prevented  most  of 
his  commentators  from  noticing  how  com¬ 
pletely  his  views  had  changed.  In  reality 
it  is  only  where  he  is  speaking  of  insulated 
stars  that  he  quotes  the  earlier  paper.  So 
soon  as  he  deals  with  aggregations  of  stars, 
though  he  refers  to  the  star-gauges  of  1 785 
he  no  longer  explains  them  as  of  yore. 
He  dwells  afresh  on  what  he  had  written 
in  1802  respecting  the  clustering  condition 
of  portions  of  the  stellar  heavens.  He  ex¬ 
plains  that  his  expression  “  forming  clus¬ 
ters”  was  “  used  to  denote  that  some  pe¬ 
culiar  arrangement  of  stars  in  lines  making 
different  angles^  directed  to  a  certain  ag¬ 
gregation  of  a  few  central  stars,  suggested 
the  idea  that  they”  (the  former)  “  might  be 
in  a  state  of  progressive  approach  to  them” 
(the  latter).*  “  This  tendency  to  cluster¬ 
ing  seems  chiefly  to  be  visible  in  places  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  in  stars.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  investigate  the  existence  of  a  clustering 
power,  we  may  expect  its  effects  to  be 
most  visible  in  and  near  the  Milky  Way.” 
I  would  invite  the  reader’s  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Milky 
Way  is  here  pointedly  referred  to  as  a 
stellar  region,  distinct  in  its  characteristics 
from  the  region  of  the  stars  forming  our 
constellations.  In  studying  Herschel’s 
papers  we  have  continually  to  be  on  the' 
watch  for  indications  of  the  sort,  and 
although  this  particular  view  is  not  new, 
since  he  had  expressed  the  same  opinion 
in  1802,  yet  as  Herschel  was  now  very 
near  the  close  of  his  observing  career,  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  in  this  critical  re¬ 
spect  he  retained  the  views  which  he  had 
adopted  in  1802. 

Thirty  years  had  now  passed  since  Her¬ 
schel  had  enunciated  his  first  method  of 
star- gauging,  and  as  yet  we  have  found  no 
indication  of  a  second  method.  But  at 
the  close  of  this  paper  of  1814  he  mentions 
a  new  mode  of  research,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  determine  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  stellar  universe  is  constructed. 
“  The  extended  views  I  have  taken,”  he 
says,  “  in  this  and  my  former  papers,  of  the 
various  parts  that  enter  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens,  have  prepared  the 


*  We  may  notice  here,  a^^ain,  a  certain  inex¬ 
actness  in  Herschel’s  manner  of  writing,  ac¬ 
counting,  perhaps,  for  the  extent  to  which  he 
has  too  often  been  misinterpreted. 
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way  for  a  final  investigation  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  arrangement  of  all  these  celestial 
bodies  in  space  ;  but  as  I  am  still  engaged 
in  a  series  of  ol>sen>ations  for  ascertaining  a 
scale  whereby  the  extent  of  the  universe,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  penetrate  into 
space,  may  be  fathomed,  I  shall  conclude 
this  paper  by  pointing  out  some  influences 
which  the  continuation  of  the  action  of  the 
clustering  power  enables  us  to  draw  from 
the  observations  that  have  been  given.” 

We*  find  Herschel,  then,  in  1814,  pre¬ 
paring  a  scale  whereby  to  gauge  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  universe,  “  as  far  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  penetrate  into  space.” 

But  in  1814,  Herschel  reached  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  and  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  anticipate(l  that  he  would  live  to  com¬ 
plete  in  its  entirety  the  task  he  had  entered 
upon  so  late  in  his  career — the  most  stu¬ 
pendous  task  which  any  astronomer  had 
ever  thought  of  undertaking.  In  1784  and 
1785  he  believed  that  he  had  something 
finite  to  deal  with  j  his  telescopes  reached 
as  he  supposed  to  the  limits  of  the  galaxy ; 
he  had  but  to  gauge,  by  counting  stars  in 
field  after  field,  to  ascertain  the  shape  of 
the  sidereal  system.  Moreover  he  was 
then  in  the  prime  of  life.  Now,  in  his  old 
age,  the  stellar  system  had  widened  on  his 
view.  Infinitely  more  complex  than  he 
had  supposed,  unfathomable  (in  parts  at 
least  of  its  extent)  even  with  his  mightiest 
instruments — how  was  he  to  hope  in  the 
few  years  remaining  to  him,  to  solve  the 
mighty  problem  which  he  alone  of  all  men 
who  had  ever  lived  had  dared  to  grapple 
with  ? 

There  was  no  shrinking  on  his  part, 
however,  from  the  tremendous  task  which 
lay  before  him.  He  did  not  even  allow 
himself  to  attack  the  work  hurriedly. 
Thoughtfully  he  prepared  the  scale  (the 
new  method  of  gauging  of  which  he  had 
spoken  in  1814),  and  not  until  1817  did 
he  describe  the  plan  in  detail,  and  with  il¬ 
lustrative  instances  of  its  application. 

The  reader  may  be  prepared,  after  what 
has  been  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  {Contemporary  Review  for  August), 
to  find  the  new  method  differing  little 
from  the  method  of  1784.  He  may  think 
that,  since  the  two  methods  have  been 
confounded  together  by  many,  perhaps  the 
second  is  the  same  as  the  first,  but  applied 
on  a  larger  scale  and  with  higher  powers, 
or  if  different  from  the  other  is  still  closely 
related  to  it.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from 


being  the  case,  that  the  methods  may  be 
described  as  not  only  unlike,  but  even 
antithetical  to  each  other. 

In  the  first  method  the  same  telescope 
was  to  be  applied  successively  to  different 
parts  of  the  heavens ;  in  the  second 
the  same  part  of  the  heavens  was  to  be 
examined  successively  with  different  tele¬ 
scopes.  In  the  first  method  the  stars 
in  each  field  were  to  be  counted ;  in  the 
second,  the  observer  was  to  note  simply  to 
what  degree  the  telescopes  successively 
employed  separatetl  from  each  other  the 
component  stars  brought  into  view,  or,  in 
technical  terms,  to  what  degree  the  tele¬ 
scope  effected  the  resolution  of  the  stars  in 
each  field. 

It  seems  to  me  tolerably  clear  that  up  to 
the  year  1814,  and  possibly  for  a  year  or 
two  longer,  Herschel  had  been  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  new  and  wider  truths  re¬ 
specting  the  universe,  and  that  the  new 
method  of  star-gauging,  as  it  first  present¬ 
ed  itself  to  his  mind,  was  a  well-considered 
means  of  attacking  •  the  great  problem  in 
the  enlarged  form  to  which  it  had  grown. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  higher  the  telescopic 
power  we  employ,  the  farther  do  we  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  spaces  surrounding  us  on  all 
sides.  It  is,  of  course,  probable  (or  rather 
it  is  certain)  that  many  objects  visible  with 
a  lower  telescopic  power  may  lie  farther 
away  than  others  brought  into  view  with 
a  higher  power,  because  a  very  large  star  is 
visible  from  beyond  depths  which  suffice 
to  hide  smaller  but  nearer  orbs.  Yet  un¬ 
less  we  assume  that  there  are  limits  be¬ 
yond  which  none  of  the  larger  stars  exist, 
it  is  clear  that  each  increase  of  telescopic 
power,  by  bringing  into  view  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  larger  orders,  must  carry  our 
vision  beyond  the  limits  which  it  had  be¬ 
fore  reached.  And  if  we  wish  to  form  just 
conceptions  of  the  structure  of  the  universe, 
it  seems  manifest  that  our  best,  in  fact  our 
only  available  first  step  towards  such 
knowledge,  is  to  ascertain  the  aspect  of  the 
space  surrounding  us,  as  viewed  with  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  powers  of  vision.  This,  as 
1  judge,  was  what  Herschel  proposed  when, 
in  1814,  he  spoke  of  “  fathoming  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  universe,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  penetrate  into  space.” 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  plan,  as  he  be¬ 
gan  to  carry  it  out  in  1817  and  1818,  does 
not  correspond  with  this  description.  Nor 
does  Herschel  appear,  in  my  judgment, 
to  have  worked  in  these  years  with  his 
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former  skill  and  acumen.  Power  was  not 
wanting,  but  there  is  no  longer  the  elasti¬ 
city  which  hitherto  had  been  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  Herschel’s  mind.  I  think, 
too,  that  it  will  become  manifest  to  any¬ 
one  who  carefully  studies  the  whole  series 
of  Herschel’s  papers,  that  when  he  wrote 
these  last  two,  the  great  array  of  facts 
which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged  in 
gathering  together  was  no  longer  present 
in  its  entirety  to  his  mind.  It  must  not 
be  held  to  involve  irreverence  towards  the 
greatest  astronomer  the  world  has  known, 
to  suppose  that  in  his  seventy-ninth  and 
eightieth  years  his  mental  powers  were 
not  so  great  as  they  had  been,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  his  memory  began  to  fail  for 
facts  observed  during  the  preceding  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  his  life.  Assuredly  no 
honest  student  of  science  should  allow  his 
respect  for  the  work  of  Herschel’s  former 
years  to  cause  him  to  overlook  defects,  if 
such  exist,  in  the  reasoning  with  which 
Herschel’s  latest  observations  were  accom¬ 
panied. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  his  rea¬ 
soning  in  1817  and  1818  was  no  longer 
so  sound  as  in  former  years.  He  was 
now  applying,  be  it  remembered,  a  process 
by  which  he  hoped  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  distances  of  star-groups.  Supposing 
that  a  particular  clustering  aggregation 
began  to  be  resolved  into  discrete  stars 
with  a  certain  telescopic  power,  and  was 
entirely  resolved  when  a  certain  higher 
power  was  employed,  there  would  be  pri- 
md  fcuU  evidence  as  to  the  distance  of  the 
aggregation — because,  given  a  group  of 
stars  of  certain  sizes  and  set  at  certain 
distances  from  each  other,  it  is  man¬ 
ifest  that  the  farther  away  that  group 
is  placed  the  higher  will  be  the  telescopic 
powers  required  (i)  to  begin,  and  (2)  to 
complete  the  resolution  of  that  group 
into  separate  stars.  But  although  such 
considerations  may  be  reasonable  enough 
when  we  are  comparing  two  groups  to¬ 
gether,  and  even  within  certain  limits 
wh^  applied  to  different  parts  of  the 
same  group,  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  their  application  to  particular  star- 
groups  would  be  altogether  incorrect,  and 
which  show  also  how  unsafe  the  general 
principle  is  on  which  this  particular  meth¬ 
od  of  star-gauging  depends. 

In  order  to  show  this,  I  will  take  as  a 
typical  instance  a  splendid  pair  of  star- 
groups  (not  clusters  properly  so  called) 


which  adorn  the  uplifted  hand  of  The 
Rescuer,  quoting  Prof.  Nichol’s  account 
of  Herschel’s  study  of  this  remarkable 
object:  “In  the  Milky  Way,”  he  says, 
“  thronged  all  over  with  splendors,  there  is 
one  portion  not  unnotic^  by  the  general 
observer,  the  spot  in  the  sword  hand  of 
Perseus.  That  spot  shows  no  stars  to  the 
eye;  the  milky  light  which  glorifies  it 
comes  from  regions  to  which  unaided  we 
cannot  pierce.  But  to  a  telescope  of  con¬ 
siderable  power*  the  space  appears  lighted 
up  with  unnumbered  orbs;  and  these  pass 
on  through  the  depths  of  the  infinite, 
until,  even  to  that  penetrating  glass,  they 
escape  all  scrutiny,  withdrawing  into  re¬ 
gions  unvisited  by  its  power.  Shall  we 
adventure  into  these  deeper  retirements  ? 
Then,  assume  an  instrument  of  higher  ef¬ 
ficacy,  and  lo !  the  change  is  only  repeat¬ 
ed;  those  scarce  observed  before  appear 
as  large  orbs,  and  behind,  a  new  series 
begins,  again  shading  gradually  away, 
leading  toward  farther  mysteries!  The 
illustrious  Herschel  penetrated  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  into  this  spot,  until  he  found  him¬ 
self  among  depths  whose  light  could  not 
have  reached  him  in  much  less  than  four 
thousand  years :  no  marvel  that  lie  with¬ 
drew  from  the  pursuit,  conceiving  that 
such  abysses  must  be  endless !”  The 
younger  Herschel,  speaking  of  instances 
such  as  these,  where  telescope  after  tele¬ 
scope  has  been  directed  to  the  same 
spot  without  apparently  reaching  its 
limits,  says  that  here  “  we  are  compel¬ 
led  by  the  clearest  evidence  telescopes 
can  afford  to  believe  that  star-strown 
vistas  lie  open,  exhausting  their  powers 
and  stretching  out  beyond  their  utmost 
reach,  as  is  proved  by  infinite  increase  of 
number  and  diminution  of  magnitude, 
terminating  in  complete  irresolvable  neb¬ 
ulosity. 

It  was  thus  that  the  elder  Herschel  in¬ 
terpreted  these  wondrously  rich  spots  in 
the  papers  of  1817  and  1818.  Followed 
as  he  has  been  in  this  interpretation  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Struve,  Grant,  Nichol, 
and  others,  it  may  seem  incredible  that 
an  argument  practically  resistless  opposes 
itself  to  such  a  conclusion.  Yet  there  is 
such  an  argument ;  nor  has  its  strength 
ever  been  impeached  or  even  questioned  : 

Repeatedly  in  his  earlier  papers.  Sir  W. 


*  A  good  opera-glass  shows  abundant  stars 
in  this  wonderful  group. 
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Herschel  had  noted  the  probability,  rising 
almost  to  certainty  in  each  individual 
c.ase,  and  alwolutely  certain  for  many  cases, 
that  groups  of  stars  which  are  rounded  in 
appearance  are  roughly  globular  in  reality, 
and  that  groups  markedly  distinct  by 
their  richness  from  surrounding  parts  of 
the  star-sphere  are  really  distinct  as  to  rich¬ 
ness  from  surrounding  parts  of  interstellar 
space.  If  we  consider  the  very  group  in 
Perseus  which  Herschel,  as  we  have  seen, 
regarded  otherwise — or  as  a  star-region  ex¬ 
tending  away  and  away  into  space,  along 
the  track  over  which  his  telescopes  of 
greater  and  greater  power  had  carried 
him — we  shall  find  abundant  reason  for 
that  earlier  interpretation.  The  group  is 
much  smaller  in  apparent  size  than  the 
moon,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument  ima¬ 
gine  it  as  large.  Conceive  a  cone  having 
the  eye  as  apex  and  just  large  enough  to 
enclose  the  moon,  extending  out  into  space 
towards  the  great  double  cluster.  Then, 
whatever  else  we  may  be  in  doubt  about,  we 
know  quite  certainly  that  the  whole  star- 
region  examined  by  Herschel  is  enclosed 
within  that  long  tapering  cone.  If  his  later 
principle  ofinterpretation  is  just,  the  brighter 
and,  as  he  judged,  the  nearer  stars  of  the 
cluster  are  so  far  away  within  this  cone 
that  their  light  takes  about  a  hundred  years 
in  reaching  us — but  say  two  hundred  years 
to  favor  his  interpretation  (as  will  imme¬ 
diately  appear)  as  far  as  possible.  The 
farther  parts,  we  have  seen,  he  regarded, 
on  the  same  principle,  as  so  far  away  that 
their  light  takes  4000  years  in  reaching  us, 
or  twenty  times  as  long.  How  much  far¬ 
ther  the  star-region  extends  (on  this  inter¬ 
pretation)  we  db  not  know.  But  here  we 
have  the  farthest  known  part,  twenty  times 
as  far  away  as  the  nearest.  N  ow,  if  anyone 
will  make  a  very  taper  cone  of  paper  (it 
should  be  a  yard  high  if  its  base  is  only  to 
by  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  three 
yards  high  for  a  one  inch  base),  and  will 
cut  off  a  twentieth  part  of  its  length,  from 
the  apex,  the  remaining  part  will  show  the 
shape  of  the  region  of  space  occupied,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  interpretation  of  1818,  by 
the  stars  of  the  rich  cluster.  The  paper 
.  frustum  (still  nearly  a  yard  high,  if  the 
first  of  the  above-mentioned  sizes  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  at  its  thickest  part  only  a  third  of 
an  inch  wide),  is,  indeed,  immensely  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  width,  long  and  slender 
though  it  seems.  That  wonderful  group 
of  stars,  then,  forms  in  reality,  if  rightly 
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interpreted  by  Herschel  in  1818,  a  long, 
thin,  almost  cylindrical  array  of  stars,  hap¬ 
pening  by  a  singular  chance  to  have  its 
length  directed  exactly  towards  our  earth  ! 
As  there  are  two  clusters,  indeed,  there  are 
two  such  enornmusly  long  and  slender 
arrays,  thus  strangely  adjusted !  And  all 
other  similar  cases — of  which  Herschel 
cites  no  less  than  ten,  while  many  others 
were  recognized  by  his  son  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Milky  Way — must  be  similarly  inter¬ 
preted. 

The  objections  to  such  an  inference  are 
manifest ;  and  in  corresponding  cases  Sir 
W.  Herschel  had  clearly  recognized  them. 
Note  again,  how  Sir  John  Herschel  dis¬ 
poses  of  such  conceptions  as  being  utterly 
improbable  in  the  much  less  marked  case 
of  the  two  Magellanic  Clouds.  “  Were 
there  but  one  such  object,”  he  says,  “  it 
might  be  maintained  without  utter  im¬ 
probability  that  its  apparent  sphericity 
is  only  an  effect  of  foreshortening ;  but 
such  an  adjustment,  improbable  enough  in 
one  case,  must  be  rejected  as  too  much  so 
for  fair  argument  in  two.”  How  much 
more,  therefore,  in  the  multitudinous  in¬ 
stances  presented  by  the  clustering  aggre¬ 
gations  of  the  Milky  Way. 

The  inference  clearly  is,  then,  that  where 
Herschel  had  supposed  (in  1817  and  1818) 
that  he  was  fathoming  or  attempting  to 
fathom  the  depths  of  stellar  space,  he  was 
in  reality  only  scrutinizing  more  and  more 
closely,  as  higher  and  higher  powers  were 
employed,  one  and  the  same  region 
occupied  by  many  orders  of  stars — from 
suns  perhaps  surpassing  our  own  many 
times  in  volume,  down  to  orbs  which, 
large  though  they  may  be  absolutely, 
must  relatively  be  regarded  as  mere  star¬ 
dust.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  conclusion 
as  doubtful,  for  it  appears  to  me  demon¬ 
strated.  As  the  elder  Herschel  spoke  of 
the  two  great  clustering  regions  of  Cygnus 
as  spherical  in  shape,  as  the  younger  Her¬ 
schel  spoke  similarly  of  the  Magellanic 
Clouds,  so  may  we  justly  say  of  these  re¬ 
gions  which  had  been  regarded  as  the 
fathomless  parts  of  our  stellar  system,  that 
demonstrably  they  are  “  island  star-sys¬ 
tems,”  infinitely  rich  in  stars,  and  infinitely 
varied  in  structure.  We  may  indeed  ap¬ 
ply  to  them  the  very  words  which  Sir 
John  Herschel  applied  on  sufficient  but 
far  weaker  evidence  to  the  Magellanic 
Clouds,  “  it  must  be  taken  as  a  demon¬ 
strated  fact  that  stars  of  the  seventh  and 
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eighth  magnitude,  and  irresolvable  nebula” 
(not  fubuia)  “  may  coexist  within  limits 
of  distance  not  differing  more  than  as  9 
to  10.”  The  caution  which  this  discov¬ 
ery  should  inspire  when  we  are  dealing 
wjth  other  cases  where  the  evidence  is 
less  simple,  need  hardly  be  insisted  u|>on. 

Both  methods  of  star-gauging  had 
been  tried,  then,  when  Herschel  ceased 
from  his  labors,  and  in  one  sense  both  had 
failed.  It  had  been  at  least  demonstrated 
that  the  principles  by  which  Herschel  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  interpret  either  meth¬ 
od,  were  unsound.  He  himself  establish¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  the  stars  are  not  spread 
throughout  our  system  with  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  uniformity  that  one  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  extension  of  the  system  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions  by  counting  the  stars  which 
one  powerful  telescope  brings  into  view. 
He  also  collected  the  materials  which 
prove  that  we  cannot  hope  to  estimate 
the  distances  of  different  parts  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  testing  with  different  telescopes  the 
degree  of  stellar  resolvability  in  those  parts. 

Is,  then,  the  problem  altogether  hope¬ 
less  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  far 
from  being  so,  and  that  even  where  Her- 
schel’s  methods  seemed  to  fail,  they  afford 
excellent  promise  of  success.  His  first 
method,  for  example,  had  to  be  abandon¬ 
ed  so  far  as  his  original  purpose  was  con¬ 
cerned,  because  he  found  reason  to  believe 
that  the  great  rich  regions  of  the  Milky 
Way  were  situated  like  great  clouds  of 
stars  in  space,  and  are  not  mere  ranges 
of  stars  extending  continuously  from  our 
own  neighborhood.  But  it  was  the  meth¬ 
od  itself  which  taught  this — which,  in  fact, 
effected  this  capital  discovery.  The  second 
method,  again,  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
Herschel  hoped.  It  cannot  tell  us  how 
far  off,  relatively,  are  different  star-groups. 
But  this  application  of  the  method  has  to 
be  abandoned,  simply  because  the  use  of 
the  method  itself  has  taught  us  that  the 
architecture  of  the  heavens  is  too  com¬ 
plex  to  be  interpreted  in  so  simple  a  man¬ 
ner.  Here,  then,  is  another  great  disco¬ 
very  effected  by  a  method  of  star-gauging 
which,  so  far  as  its  original  purpose  was 
concerned,  has  had  to  be  rejected.  -  We 
have  learned,  from  the  seeming  failure  of 
the  two  methods,  two  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  facts — first,  that  the  stars  are  gath¬ 
ered  into  certain  regions  of  space,  and 
segregated  from  others;  and,  secondly, 
that  where  stars  are  so  gathered  they  exist 


in  many  orders  of  real  magnitude,  and  are 
spread  in  different  parts  of  such  aggrega¬ 
tions  with  very  different  degreft  of  profu¬ 
sion.  Furthermore,  over  and  above  these 
valuable  deductions,  we  have  the  observa¬ 
tions  themselves  still  available  for  use  in 
other  ways,  still  ready  to  rewanl  who¬ 
ever  shall  devote  close  and  attentive  scru¬ 
tiny  to  them. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  so  soon  as 
we  recognize  the  success  of  both  meth¬ 
ods  in  one  sense,  and  their  failure  in 
another,  a  method  of  research  presents 
itself  which  promises  to  combine  all  those 
qualities  of  each  method  which  can  really 

trusted,  and  to  be  open  to  no  objections. 
It  was  a  grand  idea  of  Herschel’s  to  de¬ 
termine  the  varying  richness  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  in  different  directions  under  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  one  powerful  telescope.  It  was 
an  equally  noble  occupation  to  watch  the 
heavens  “  widening  on  man’s  view”  with 
the  widening  pupil  of  the  telescopic  eye. 
Each  method  of  research  proved  effective 
as  used  separately.  But  only  by  combin¬ 
ing  the  two  can  the  secret  of  the  star- 
depths  be  mastered.  We  must  not  limit 
ourselves,  however,  to  the  study  of  a  star- 
field  here  and  a  star-field  there.  With 
each  telescopic  power  employed,  the  whole 
heavens  must  be  surveyed.  The  results 
obtained  with  each  power  must  be  com¬ 
pared  together,  after  being  carefully  indi¬ 
cated  in  suitable  charts  (since  the  most 
powerful  intellect  cannot  grasp  those  re¬ 
sults  presented  merely  as  statistics).  Dif¬ 
ferential  charts,  showing  by  h<nu  much  each 
increase  of  power  increases  in  each  region 
of  the  heavens  the  number  of  stars 
brought  into  view,  must  also  be  construct¬ 
ed.  No  preconceived  opinions  must  be 
suffered  to  mar  the  teaching  thus  obtain¬ 
ed;  but  the  architecture  of  the  heavens 
so  disclosed  must  be  viewed  precisely  as 
it  is  presented  to  us  by  these  results :  be¬ 
cause,  then,  though  it  may  be  far  too  com¬ 
plex  for  our  comprehension,  we  shall  be 
less  likely  to  be  deceived  than  if  we  were 
prepared  beforehand  to  recognize  in  it  cer¬ 
tain  characteristic  features. 

This  is  a  work  in  which  almost  every 
student  of  astronomy  can  help.  Gaug- 
ings  with  small  telescopes  should  by  no 
means  be  neglectetl.  Indeed,  when  we 
remember  that  the  structure  of  the  stellar 
universe  is  so  complex  and  varied  that 
some  of  the  nearer  parts  cannot  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  to  their  inmost  recesses,  even  by 
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the  most  powerful  telescopes  yet  con- 
structe<i,  we  see  that  our  information  about 
these  parts  can  alone  be  brought  near  to 
completeness,  and  it  is  precisely  about 
these  parts  that  the  smaller  telescopes  can 
give  the  most  useful  information. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  that 
noble  domain  of  astronomy  which  Sir  W. 
Herschel  made  the  chief  object  of  his 
study.  By  such  methods  of  star-gauging 
as  I  have  indicated — by  the  application  of 
spectroscopy  to  distinguish  the  stars  into 


their  various  orders  as  respects  physical 
structure — by  the  careful  analysis  of  stel¬ 
lar  motions,  in  order  to  recognize  the  laws 
of  association — and  by  other  methods  of 
research,  the  stu|)endous  problem  present¬ 
ed  by  the  stellar  heavens  may  be  hope¬ 
fully  attacked ;  and  even  should  the  ob¬ 
servations  directed  to  its  solution  fail,  so 
far  as  their  main  purpose  is  concerned, 
there  can  yet  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
the  collected  results  will  be  full  of  value 
and  interest. — Contemporary  Review. 
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In  this  paper  we  intend  to  follow  the 
course  which  the  trial  actually  took.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  jwssible  to  improve  the 
story  it  tells  by  throwing  it  into  another 
shape.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  such  a 
process  might  effectually  destroy  its  value 
as  an  illustration  of  manners  and  super¬ 
stition  five  hundred  years  ago. 

We  will  suppose  that  our  readers  have 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Chatelet — the  Old  Bai¬ 
ley  of  Paris — on  Saturday,  the  30th  of 
July,  1390.  Originally  erected  as  a  tete  de 
pont,  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the  city  by 
way  of  the  Bridge  au  Change,  it  consisted 
of  a  square  keep,  with  turrets  at  the  an¬ 
gles.  Through  its  centre,  straight  to  the 
bridge,  ran  a  narrow  passage,  with  heavy 
gates  at  its  extremities.  The  last  crum¬ 
bling  remains  of  the  Chatelet  were  remov¬ 
ed  in  1792.  But  four  hundred  years  ear¬ 
lier,  though  it  was  then  so  ancient  that 
the  date  of  its  foundation  had  passed 
out  of  memory,  it  was  still  formidable. 
Like  many  another  old  fortification,  the 
course  of  time,  in  removing  it  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  to  the  centre,  had 
turned  it  into  a  prison.  Having  survey¬ 
ed  its  massy  walls  and  grim  old  battle¬ 
ments,  we  penetrate  through  a  number  of 
gloomy  corridors  to  the  Gri^che,  or  wo¬ 
man’s  cell.  It  is  a  low  vaulted  chamber 
of  considerable  extent— dim,  damp,  and 
unclean  exceedingly.  It  has  no  furniture : 
a  stone  bench  which  runs  round  it  serves 
as  a  seat  by  day  and  a  couch  by  night. 
And  yet  this  miserable  lodging  must  be 
paid  fpr,  at  the  rate  of  two  deniers  a  night, 
by  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay  a 
great  deal  more  for  accommodation  hard¬ 
ly  superior  elsewhere.  The  authorities  do 
not  provide  the  prisoners  with  food.  Of 
this,  however,  there  is  seldom  any  scarci¬ 


ty.  Commiseration  for  the  captive  is  one 
of  the  foremost  duties  inculcated  by  medi¬ 
aeval  religion,  and  the  bags  which  hang 
from  the  gratings  of  the  ChStelet  are  filled 
daily  with  the  contributions  of  the  charita¬ 
ble.  Besides,  it  is  so  common  for  the 
conscientious  to  traverse  the  city,  at  stated 
times,  in  search  of  alms  for  those  in  dur¬ 
ance,  that  contemporary  satire  has  seized 
upon  the  practice  as  one  of  the  many  char¬ 
acteristics  of  hypocrisy. 

The  prisoners  in  the  Gri^che  are  various¬ 
ly  occupied.  Some  exchange  blows,  for 
here  not  only  do  they  quarrel,  but  not  un- 
frequently  carry  their  contention  to  a  fa¬ 
tal  close.  Some  merely  exchange  coarse 
epithets.  Some  carouse,  for  here  money 
will  procure  anything.  And  some — yoke¬ 
fellows  in  iniquity  these — arrange  their  de¬ 
fence,  and  discuss  the  probabilities  of  con¬ 
viction.  The  last  is  the  occupation  of  the 
two  committed  on  the  charge  of  bewitching 
and  poisoning  Hainsellin  Planete  and  his 
wife,  Agnesot,  of  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St. 
Germain.  One  of  the  two,  Margot  de  la 
Barre,  alias  du  Coignet,  is  a  hard-featured, 
determined-looking  woman,  between  fifty 
and  sixty,  who,  previous  to  her  incarcera¬ 
tion,  kept  a  tavern  of  no  good  repute  in  the 
Rue  Froidmantel,  a  street  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Louvre,  as  indeed  are  all  the  streets 
mentioned  in  this  trial..  The  other,  Mari¬ 
on  la  Droituriere,  alias  I’Estall^e,  is  less 
than  half  the  age  of  her  companion,  but  of 
quite  another  exterior,  being  remarkably 
tall  and  thin.  It  is  evident  that  she  has 
been  a  gaudy  bird  at  no  distant  date  ;  but 
imprisonment  has  stripped  off  much  of 
her  gay  plumage,  and  sorely  bedraggled 
the  rest.  She  is  by  profession  what  we 
would  term  “  an  unfortunate" — one  of 
the  highest  class,  however,  being  a  mem- 
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ber  of  a  singular  body  attached  to  the 
French  court. 

The  gaolers  appear,  and  Margot  is  led 
up  to  the  hall  of  judgment.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  the  court  is  composed  of  the  Pro¬ 
vost  of  the  Chatelet,  his  lieutenant,  his  au¬ 
ditor,  the  King’s  advocate,  and  six  other 
personages  learned  in  the  law,  termed  ex¬ 
aminers.  The  preliminary  formalities  are 
gone  through  and  the  trial  begins.  Mar¬ 
got  is  questioned  on  oath  respecting  her 
former  life.  She  replies  that  she  was  bom 
in  the  town  of  Beaune,  in  the  Gustenois — 
that  for  many  a  year  she  had  led  a  vaga¬ 
bond  and  an  immoral  life,  “  sometimes 
in  one  town,  sometimes  in  another,”  set¬ 
tling  eventually  in  the  Rue  Froidmantel. 
We  may  add,  what  was  elicited  bit  by  bit 
in  the  course  of  the  trial,  that  during  the 
latter  portion  of  her  career,  the  professions 
of  sorceress,  quack,  and  not  improbably 
poisoner,  had  been  conjoined  to  that  of 
keeper  of  a  house  of  dubious  repute.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  bewitcliment  of  Planete  and 
his  wife  she  explains  that  the  man  was  an 
old  acquaintance,  in  the  habit  of  frequent¬ 
ing  her  tavern  with  I’Estallee,  his  amie, 
up  almost  to  the  day  of  his  marriage — an 
event  which  had  taken  place  but  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  the  trial.  “  Immediately 
after  the  wedding,”  she  goes  on  to  relate, 
“  I  was  informed  by  mutual  friends  that 
Agnesot  was  afBicterl  with  a  disease  which 
caused  her  brain  to  exude  through  her 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  I  was  request¬ 
ed  to  do  something  for  the  poor  woman. 
Then  I  bethought  me  of  a  certain  secret 
which  ray  mother  had  taught  me  in  my 
youth,  and  I  told  these  people  that,  with 
God  to  aid,  I  would  soon  relieve  her.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  garland  composed  of  herbs  which  I 
had  purchased  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  last 
past,  I  went  to  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St. 
Germain.  On  the  way  I  paused  to  ga¬ 
ther  a  bunch  of  shepherd’s-purse,*  which  I 
saw  growing  near  the  hostelry  of  Alen^on 
close  by  the  Louvre,  and  which  I  twined 
in  the  garland  as, I  went.  Admitted  to 
the  bedside  of  ‘Agnesot,  I  acquainted  my¬ 
self,  as  well  as  I  could,  with  her  malady. 
Then  I  said  to  her,  ‘  Mon  amie,  I  gave 
you  no  garland  for  your  wedding-day,  but 
I  give  you  one  now,  and  I  assure  you  that 


*  The  weed  named  was  a  noted  ingredient 
in  witch  preparations.  Aware  of  this,  Margot 
endeavored  to  give  its  appearance  in  her  gar¬ 
land  the  seeming  of  accident. 


you  could  not  wear  a  better  one.  It  is  a 
garland  to  unbewitch  yourself,  or  any 
other  person  upon  whom  a  spell  has  been 
laid.'  So  saying,  I  twined  the  garland 
round  her  head,  outside  her  cap.  Then  I 
repeated  three  paters,  and  as  many  aves, 
and  crossed  her  in  the  name  of  the  Trini¬ 
ty.  Afterwards  I  said,  ‘  Twice  have  I  cast 
a  blight  upmn  you,  anti  thrice  do  I  remove 
it,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  !’  ”  The 
last  sentence  was  a  damning  admission. 

Concerning  Hainsellin,  she  told  that 
some  days  preceding  her  visit  to  his  wife 
he  had  called  at  her  tavern  to  request  as¬ 
sistance  for  himself,  who  was  then ‘suffer¬ 
ing  from  “  fevers,”  and  that,  for  the  sake 
of  old  acquaintance,  she  had  furnished  him 
with  a  charm  composed  of  shepherd’s- 
purse,  wrapt  up  in  a  white  rag,  which  she  di¬ 
rected  him  to  carry  on  his  person,  pro¬ 
mising  that  it  would  secure  his  recovery 
within  eleven  days. 

To  further  questions  she  replied  that 
she  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
witchcraft.  When  reminded  of  an  admis¬ 
sion  made  by  her  during  the  examination 
preceding  her  committal  for  trial,  she  de¬ 
nied,  in  the  strongest  manner,  having  ever 
said  that  she  knew  Agnesot  to  be  spell¬ 
bound,  or  having  made  any  remark  at  all 
concerning  her,  save  that,  within  three  or 
four  days  of  putting  on  the  wreath,  a  no¬ 
table  change  would  take  place  in  her 
health. 

Having  heard  all  that  Margot  thought 
fit  to  state,  the  judges  consulted  there¬ 
upon.  Then,  “duly  considering  her  for¬ 
mer  life,  the  contradictions  between  her  va¬ 
rious  statements,  the  suspicious  herbs  found 
in  her  possession,  the  absurdity  of  a  per¬ 
son  pretending  to  reverse  a  spell  who  did 
not  know  how  to  impose  it,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  admission  contained  in  her  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  formula  which  she  had  used 
when  placing  the  garland  on  the  head  of 
Agnesot — they  decided  that,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  truth  and  justice,  it  was  necessary 
to  put  her  to  the  question.” 

The  last  paragraph,  which  we  have  bor¬ 
rowed  pretty  exactly  from  the  record,  reads 
very  legal  and  logical.  But,  we  beg  to  as¬ 
sure  our  readers  that  it  meant  absolutely 
nothing.  We  have  gone  over  nearly  a 
hundr^  reports  of  trials  which  took  place 
at  the  Chatelet  about  this  period,  without 
finding  a  single  instance  in  which  resort 
was  not  had  to  the  question. 

Margot  was  put  to  the  question  forth- 
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with  “  on  the  little  bed  and  the  great  one,” 
but  not  another  word  could  be  drawn  from 
her.  She  was  then  released,  chafed,  as 
usual,  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  relegated  to 
her  cell.  So  far  she  had  reason  to  con¬ 
sider  herself  safe.  There  was  no  decisive 
evidence  against  her.  She  thought  she 
could  trust  her  accomplice  to  keep  silence, 
and  the  old  sinner  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt  concerning  her  own  firmness. 

On  Monday,  August  the  ist,  the  court 
reassembled.  There  were  present  six 
members,  two  of  whom  had  not  appeared 
at  the  former  sitting.  This  time  I’Estall^e 
was  produced  for  examination,  and  with 
her  several  dumb  but  rather  dangerous 
witnesses,  consisting  of  one  or  two  dried 
herbs,  a  piece  of  moss,  and  a  lock  of  hair, 
which  had  been  found  in  her  box.  She, 
too,  was  required  to  give  an  account  of 
her  former  life  in  the  first  instance.  The 
moss,  she  stated,  had  been  given  her  as  a 
souvenir  hy  a  former  paramour,  an  English 
squire,  who  had  gatliered  it  with  his  own 
hands  by  the  brink  of  a  well  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  a  virgin  had  been  behead¬ 
ed.  It  was  supposed  to  contain  certain 
mystic  virtues,  and  in  return  therefor  she 
had  given  the  squire  a  lock  of  her  hair, 
for  which  scarcely  as  much  could  be  said. 
One  would  have  thought  that  such  a  to¬ 
ken  was  hardly  of  the  kind  to  pass  be¬ 
tween  i)eople  like  these;  but  such  were 
the  good  old  times. 

Concerning  Hainsellin,  I’Estall^e  was 
sufficiently  diffuse.  She  declared  without 
the  smallest  reserve,  or  regard  for  woman¬ 
ly  or  legal  decorum,  and  to  tlie  very  beards 
of  those  “  most  potent,  grave,  and  reve¬ 
rend  signiors,”  that  she  had  loved,  still  lov¬ 
ed,  and  would  continue  to  love  him  better 
than  any  man  in  the  world,  and,  as  she 
added  with  vehement  passion,  “  better 
than  any  man  that  ever  could  be  born 
into  the  world.”  The  tuft  of  hair  was  his. 
Once  on  a  time  when  he  was  leaving  her, 
as  she  thought,  far  too  soon,  she  tried  to 
arrest  him  in  a  playful  way.  She  seized 
his  hood  by  one  of  the  corners :  he  pulled 
against  her,  and  thus  the  thing  was  tom 
off,  and  with  it  these  hairs.  He  escaped 
^  for  the  time ;  but  she  wrapped  up  the  hairs 
in  the  fragment  of  red  cloth,  and  put  the 
packet  away  among  the  things  which  she 
valued  most. 

She  denied  that  she  had  ever  gathered 
any  herbs  for  magical  purposes,  or  that 
she  had  ever  uttered  a  threat  concerning 


Hainsellin.  She  admitted  that  his  marri¬ 
age  had  grieved  her  exceedingly — more, 
far  more,  than  anything  that  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  befallen  her.  And  she  admitted  hav¬ 
ing  said  that  he  would  have  reason  to  rue 
the  day — not  as  a  threat,  but  because  Slie 
knew  full  well  that  never,  never  more 
would  he  find  any  woman  in  this  world  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  him  as  she  had  done. 
This  was  all  that  she  had  to  say,  and  she 
was  sent  back  to  her  cell. 

The  court  was  by  this  time  increased  to 
eleven — the  five  fresh  members  probably 
having  been  all  attracteil  to  the  Chatelet 
by  the  unusual  interest  which  the  trial  be¬ 
gan  to  assume.  A  good  deal  of  discus¬ 
sion  among  the  judges  followed  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Marion.  Its  very  length  shows 
that  it  was  not  altogether  unfavorable  to 
her.  In  the  end  it  was  decided  that  she, 
too,  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  but  not 
until  Margot  had  been  subjected  thereto  a 
second  time.  The  crone  therefore  was 
summoned,  and  stretched  on  the  rack. 
But  the  stern  persuasions  of  the  small  bed 
and  the  great  one  had  not  the  smallest  ef¬ 
fect  on  her  obstinacy.  So  ended  the  do¬ 
ings  of  the  day. 

There  was  no  court  on  Tuesday ;  but 
on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  August,  its 
members  assembled  to  the  number  of 
seven,  and  Marion  was  led  before  it.  The 
proceedings  opened  with  a  little  “  scene.” 
When  the  principal  torturer,  Oudin  de 
Rochefort,  seized  the  woman  to  prepare 
her  for  the  iron  couch,  she  burst  from  his 
grasp,  and  treated  the  worshipful  magis¬ 
trates  to  not  a  little  of  her  mind.  She 
warned  them,  with  suitable  gestures  and 
interjections,  to  “  mind  what  they  were 
about  in  dealing  thus  with  a  woman  of 
good  fame.”  She  declared,  with  deep 
earnestness,  that  she  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  charges  brought  against  her.  And 
she  closed  as  neat  an  oration  as  was  ever 
delivered  under  such  circumstances,  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Parliament. 

Such  an  appeal,  even  from  such  lips, 
was  not  to  be  disregarded.  The  work  of 
torture  was  suspended,  and  notice  of  the 
appeal  was  transmitted  to  the  body  con¬ 
cerned,  which,  as  it  happrened,  was  sitting 
at  that  moment.  The  message  received 
prompt  attention,  and  the  messengers — 
the  honorable  and  learned  Master  Pierre 
Lesclot,  and  the  merely  learned  Master 
Guillaume  Porel — both  members  of  the 
Court  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  of  the 
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Court  of  the  Chatelet — were  sent  back  on 
the  instant,  with  full  powers  to  decide  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  appeal.  So 
quickly  was  all  this  done,  that  the  ex¬ 
amination  was  resumed  and  carried 
through  the  remainder  of  the  stage  that 
same  day.  Clearly  old  French  law  had 
not  yet  put  on  those  tedious  forms  of 
which  Hamlet  complains  so  bitterly. 

Her  appeal  being  disallowed,  Marion 
was  placed  on  the  rack — but  no  further 
confession  could  be  drawn  from  her. 
She  was  then  removed,  and  Margot  was 
brought  up  from  the  Gri^che,  and  tortur¬ 
ed  for  the  third  time.  The  old  tavern- 
keei)er,  however,  proved  no  more  yield¬ 
ing  than  heretofore,  and  the  court  adjour¬ 
ns. 

The  next  day  I’Estall^e  was  ordered  to 
be  questioned  by  water.  This  torture  was 
much  the  same  in  1390  as  when  it  was 
witnessed  by  Evelyn,  in  the  same  place, 
in  165 1.  Here,  according  to  the  diarist  of 
Say’s  Court,  the  wrists  of  the  malefactor 
were  bound  with  a  strong  rope,  or  small 
cable,  to  an  iron  nng  in  the  wall,  about 
four  feet  from  the  floor.  Then  his  feet 
were  fastened  with  another  cable  “  about 
five  foot  farther  than  his  utmost  length,  to 
another  ring  on  the  floor  of  the  room. 
Thus  suspended,  yet  lying  but  aslant,  they 
slid  an  horse  of  wood  under  the  rope  that 
bound  his  feet,  which  so  exceedingly  stif¬ 
fened  it,  as  served  the  fellow’s  joints  in 
miserable  sort,  drawing  him  out  at  len^h 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  he  having 
only  a  pair  of  linen  drawers  on  his  naked 
body.  Then  they  questioned,  which  not 
confessing,  they  put  a  higher  horse  under 
the  rope,  to  increase  the  torture  and  ex¬ 
tension.  In  this  agony,  confessing  noth¬ 
ing,  the  executioner  with  a  horn — just  such 
as  they  drench  horses  with — stuck  the  end 
of  it  into  his  mouth,  and  poured  the 
quantity  of  two  buckets  of  water  down  his 
throat  and  over  him,  which  so  prodigious¬ 
ly  swelled  him,  as  would  have  pitied  and 
affrighted  any  one  to  see.  ...  It  re¬ 
presented  to  me  the  intolerable  sufferings 
which  our  Blessed  Saviour  must  needs 
undergo  when  His  body  was  hanging  with 
all  its  weight  upon  the  Cross.”  The  tor¬ 
ture  thus  faithfully  described  was  so  terri¬ 
ble  that  few  ever  endured  it  beyond  the 
first  stage,  and  so  it  happened  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  Before  a  single  drop  of  water 
could  be  poured  upon  her  Marion  was 
vanquished  by  her  sufferings,  and  entreat¬ 


ed  to  be  released,  promising  to  tell  all. 
Her  desire  was  complied  with.  “  Then,” 
writes  the  greffier,  with  nauseous  affectation 
of  mildness,  “  without  the  slightest  con¬ 
straint  of  the  gehenne” — the  appropriate 
name  by  which  judicial  torture  was  known 
— “she  confessed  all  that  she  had  ever 
practised  of  philtre  or  witchcraft.” 

Four  months,  or  thereabouts?,  before,  she 
and  Marion  la  Dayme,  a  Fleming,  and  a 
daughter  of  sin  like  herself,  “  being  to¬ 
gether  drinking  and  discoursing  of  their 
lovers,”  she,  I’Estall^e,  held  forth  in  praise 
of  Hainsellin  as  the  dearest,  tenderest, 
most  loveable  sweetheart  in  the  world. 
La  Dayme  was  equally  warm  in  eulogis¬ 
ing  one  Jehan  de  Savoy,  who  held  the 
honorable  post  of  tailor  to  the  Duchess  of 
Touraine.  As  thus  they  conversed,  the 
Fleming  communicated  a  secret  whereby 
a  lover  might  be  made  more  loving.  The 
greffier  has  given  it  at  full  length,  and,  like 
other  such  secrets,  it  is  perfectly  vile  and 
disgusting.  But  I’Estallee  was  4  daughter 
of  sin,  and  besides  infatuated  to  insanity 
with  Hainsellin.  She  therefore  put  it  im¬ 
mediately  .in  practice,  though  with  the  ut¬ 
most  fairness,  since  she  applied  it  to  her¬ 
self  also.  Thus  she  gave  good  proof  of 
the  excess  of  passion  that  possessed  her — 
by  desiring  to  render  it  still  more  exces¬ 
sive.  The  utter  worthlessness  of  the  stuff 
was  soon  apparent.  In  a  day  or  two  it 
came  to  her  knowledge  that  Hainsellin 
was  affianced  to  another ;  and  worse  still, 
that  the  wedding-day  was  at  hand.  Then 
she  hastened  to  la  Barre — the  prime  con¬ 
fidante  of  this,  the  amour  of  her  life — in  3 
state  of  frenzy.  The  hag  attempted  to 
soothe  her  with  old  saws-^welling  espe¬ 
cially  on  one  which  said  that  no  good  ever 
came  of  a  marriage  between  two  ribalds,* 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  Hainsellin 
had  promised  to  wed  his  amie.  As  usual, 
wise  saw  failed  to  curb  wild  passion,  and 
the  tavern-keeper  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  another  device.  Binding  the  furious 
woman  by  oath  on  oath — never  to  breathe 
a  syllable  of  the  secret  about  to  be  dis¬ 
closed,  she  whispered  that  she  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  an  art  greatly  dreaded  in 
those  strange  times.  Slie  went  on  to  mut¬ 
ter  that  she  was  willing  to  exercise  it  in 
Marion’s  favor,  somewhat  in  pity,  but 
more  in  friendship,  and,  as  it  proved,  a 


*  “  Peu  de  gents  ont  espouse  des  amies,  qui 
ne  s’en  soyent  repentis." — Montaigne. 
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little  for  reward.  Before,  however,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  such  an  extremity,  Margot  ad¬ 
vised  her  client  to  try  a  inode  of  recalling 
truant  lovers  to  their  allegiance,  which,  as 
she  asseverated,  she  had  never  known  to 
fail.  It  consisted  of  a  powder,  absurdly 
composed,  part  of  which  was  to  be  mixed 
with  wine,  and  part  wrapt  up  in  a  down 
pillow.  Of  the  wine  the  lovers  were  to 
partake.  As  to  the  pillow,  it  was  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  Hainsellin’s  use  alone,  for  the 
touch  of  a  female  cheek  would  quite  dis¬ 
pel  its  virtues.  L’Estall^e  observed  the 
directions  very  exactly.  And  Hainsellin 
gave  her  full  opportunity :  for,  with  unutter¬ 
able  meanness,  this  consummate  sneak  kept 
lip  his  acquaintance  with  the  ribald  to  the 
very  last.  “  But,”  sighed  the  impassioned 
girl,  “  this  philtre  proved  as  useless  as  the 
other.  I  saw  very  clearly  that  Hainsellin 
loved  just  a.s  ever,  and  not  a  particle  more 
fondly.” 

Then  I’Estall^e  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
wreath — or  rather  wreaths,  for  there  had 
been  two.  Visiting  the  market  on  the  eve 
of  St  John  to  purchase  some  rosesuToullrf 
mer,  and  some  other  flowers,  “  wherewith 
to  decorate  her  person,  as  was  the  custom 
of  young  women  at  that  season,”  she 
l}ought,  among  the  rest,  a  bunch  of  that 
weed  of  dark  repute,  shepherd’s-purse. 
On  her  return  from  the  market  she  called, 
as  usual,  at  the  tavern.  Then  Margot  ob¬ 
served  the  shepherd’s-purse,  and  said  that, 
by  its  means,  she  could  work  in  such  form 
as  should  cause  Hainsellin  to  abandon  the 
wife  he  was  about  to  wed,  and  return  to 
Marion.  The  weed  we  need  hardly  say 
at  once  changed  hands,  and  a  bargain  was 
struck.  The  beldame  promised  to  weave 
the  shepherd’s-purse  into  two  garlands, 
one  for  the  bridegroom  and  the  other  for 
the  bride,  which  would  certainly  effect  the 
purpose  which  I’Estallde  had  so  much  at 
heart. 

At  last  arrived  the  week  preceding 
Hainsellin’s  wedding.  It  was  fixed  for 
the  Sunday,  and  on  the  Thursday  or  Fri¬ 
day  before,  she  could  not  well  remember 
which,  Marion  called  on  her  friend.  Mar¬ 
got  bade  her  hope  on,  repeated  her  pro¬ 
mise  respecting  the  garlands,  renewed  the 
oaths  to  secresy  of  the  unhappy  ribald, 
and  imposed  another  to  the  effect  that  she 
would  bring  as  many  customers  as  she 
could  to  the  tavern.  Then  she  whispered 
that  the*  garlands  would  be  ready  on  the 
Sunday,  when  Marion  would  receive 
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them,  along  with  ample  directions  for 
their  use. 

Here,  as  often  in  the  course  of  this  re¬ 
port,  the  dull,  dry  greffier  becomes  a  most 
attractive  story  teller.  It  is  unintentional¬ 
ly  indeed ;  he  ‘merely  gives  the  more  im¬ 
portant  items  of  the  evidence  in  the  usual 
matter-of-fact  style  of  such  p>eople.  But 
the  details,  like  all  those  into  which  hu¬ 
man  feeling  enters  deeply,  possess  an 
interest  of  their  owm  which  needs  no  aid 
from  the  artifices  of  style. 

The  confession  went  on  to  relate — how 
on  the  morning  of  the  Sunday,  when  her 
amie  was  to  wed,  Marion  rose  early — 
how,  sitting  sadly  by  her  lattice,  she  saw 
Hainsellin  pass  and  saluted  him — how, 
when  the  marriage  hour  drew  nigh,  she 
felt  constrained  to  go  and  witness  the  pro¬ 
cession  on  its  way  to  church — how  she 
followed  it  thither,  and  remained,  with 
what  feeling  we  shall  not  attempt  to  guess, 
until  the  ceremony  was  over — how,  when 
it  was  over,  she  stepped  forward  before 
the  company,  with  that  stoicism  which  in- 
tensest  passion  can  so  strangely  assume, 
and  saluted  the  pair,  “  bien  et  doutement" 
— how  afterwards  she  accompanied  the 
party  back  to  the  hostelry  of  Alen^on, 
where  it  was  to  spend  the  day  in  revelry 
— and  how,  quitting  it  at  the  door  of  the 
hostelry,  she  returned  to  her  lonely  cham¬ 
ber. 

To  Marion  that  day  was  emphatically 
the  day  of  darkness  which,  according  to 
old-world  superstition,  •verybody  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  undergo  at  least  once  in  life.  A 
miserable  day,  a  terrible  day,  a  day  of  im¬ 
potent  fury,  hopeless  sorrow,  and  wither¬ 
ing  remorse,  every  one  of  whose  incidents 
bums  its  impression  deep  into  the  memory. 

In  her  chamber,  I’Estall^e  remained  for 
hours — brooding  over  guilty  woes,  and 
writhing  under  the  lashes  of  the  Furies. 
There,  in  the  very  focus  of  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  she  sat,  the  realisation  of  the  picture 
so  powerfully  painted  in  the  Giaour — 

Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 

Around  flame,  within  her  death. 

“  Two  hours  after  midday  ”  she  be¬ 
thought  her  of  the  promise  of  la  Barre, 
and  hurried  to  the  Rue  Froidmantel, 
where  she  conducted  herself  as  one  pos¬ 
sessed — wringing  her  hands,  gesturing 
wildly,  rending  her  hair  and  her  gar¬ 
ments,  and  sending  forth  fierce  complaints 
which  were  not  altogether  without  founda* 
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tion.  From  the  evidence  it  appears  that 
Hainsellin  dealt  with  her  as  such  scoun¬ 
drels  deal  with  such  women.  He  had 
used  her  money  as  unscrupulously  as  her 
affections.  He  was  even  indebted  to  her 
for  his  life.  In  a  dangerous  illness,  where¬ 
in  he  had  no  one  else  to  look  to  and  no 
other  shelter  for  his  head,  she  had  convey¬ 
ed  him  to  her  lodging  and  nursed  him 
herself  carefully  and  tenderly  back  to 
health.  Poor  I’Estall^e  I  wicked  she  was, 
and  immoral  in  the  extreme,  but  still 
thoroughly  devoted  and  self-sacrificing — 
excellent  in  that  which  makes  the  most 
excellent  quality  of  woman — who  does 
not  pity  her  ? 

Having  subsided  into  something  like 
composure,  Marion  was  again  sworn  to 
secresy  by  the  beldame,  and  the  garlands 
were  produced.  “  Holding  them  in  her 
left  hand,"  narrated  the  unfortunate,  “  she 
crossed  them  with  her  right,  while  she 
muttered  over  them  some  words  too  low 
for  me  to  hear.  Then  she  handed  them 
to  me  with  these  directions — ‘  Go  to  the 
hostelry  where  the  marriage  feast  is  held, 
and  when  you  see  the  married  couple 
join  in  the  dance,  make  some  excuse — 
such  as  stooping  to  tie  your  shoe,  or  to 
pick  up  something  you  have  dropped — 
which  will  enable  you  to  place  the  gar¬ 
lands  in  their  way  without  exciting  atten¬ 
tion.  If  you  so  manage  that  they  shall 
tread  upon  them,  I  promise  you  that  your 
wish  shall  be  accomplished.’  ” 

Here,  as  Mariom  asserted,  she  was  seiz¬ 
ed  with  a  scruple.  She,  whose  life  was 
one  round  of  mortal  sin,  actually  shrank 
from  imperilling  her  precious  soul  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  instructions  of  the  ogress. 
That  the  scruple  was  real  we  do  not  doubt ; 
over  and  over  again  have  we  witnessed 
'  the  like.  But  when  Margot  answered  her 
that  the  garlands  were,  and  would  remain, 
perfectly  harmless  to  every  one  but  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride,  her  scruples 
evaporated,  and  she  consented  to  go 
through  with  the  sorcery. 

Concealing  the  things  beneath  her 
dress,  Marion  hastened  to  the  festive 
scene.  There  she  found  the  company 
footing  it  with  plebeian  vigor.  And  there, 
thanks  to  the  easy  manners  of  the  period, 
she  found  no  difficulty  in  joining  the  dance 
— ^having  a  partner  whom  the  greffier  has 
not  forgotten  to  describe  with  excruciating 
pnecision  as  one-eyed  Thomas,  a  familiar 
^servant  of  the  Duke  of  Touraine.  And 


here  we  must  pause  to  protest  against 
that  habit  peculiar  to  the  law,  which  will 
persist  in  taking  advantage  of  the  trial  of 
a  thorough-paced  scoundrel  to  consign  to 
immortality  all  the  more  unpleasant  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  respectable  people. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Marion 
managed  to  deposit  her  garlands.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  further  business  there,  she  went 
home  to  supper;  and  after  supper  she 
hastened  to  the  tavern  to  report  progress, 
and  be  again  assured  of  success. 

The  Monday  and  Tuesday  following 
“  the  unfortunate  ”  spent  in  an  excursion 
to  Montmartre.  There  some  gossip  re¬ 
specting  the  newly  married  led  her  to 
think  that  the  spell  had  failed.  She  re¬ 
turned,  therefore,  to  Paris  exceedingly 
downcast,  to  be  reassured  by  a  report — a 
true  one,  as  it  happened — that  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  ill,  the  latter  alarmingly. 
This,  with  the  addition  of  a  conversation 
in  which  the  ogress  continued  to  laud  her 
nostrums  and  to  encourage  the  hopes  of 
her  dupe,  was  the  end  of  this  unparalleled 
confession. 

Margot  was  confronted  with  Marion, 
whose  depositions  were  read  over  to  her. 
To  everything  contained  therein  the  crone 
gave  the  most  unqualified  contradiction. 
“  And  saying  and  affirming  upon  her  oath 
that  the  deponent  had  Heel  most  mali¬ 
ciously  and  foully,  slw  challenged  the  said 
Marion  to  single  combat,  and  threiu  down 
her  gage." 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  pe¬ 
culiar  form  of  trial,  termed  by  battle,  was 
then  in  full  swing.  Not  quite  four  years 
before,  all  Paris  had  witnessed  the  cele¬ 
brated  duel  between  Carouge  and  Legris ; 
and  though  it  was  usual  for  women  who 
challenged,  or  accepted  challenge,  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  lists  by  deputy,  they  were  at 
full  liberty,  as  many  instances  show,  to 
refuse  championship,  and  do  battle  in 
person.* 

In  this  instance  the  duel  was  at  once 
refused.  Then  Margot  attempted  to  prove 
an  alibi  with  respect  to  the  events  which 
told  most  heavily  against  her,  but  manag¬ 
ed  merely  to  elicit  further  proof  thereof. 
This,  however,  was  not  yet  considered 
convincing;  and,  to  procure  what  was 
needed,  it  was  determined  to  torture  both 
the  prisoners  once  more.  They  began 

•  See  The  ComhiU  Magatine  for  December 
1870,  p.  737- 
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with  Marion,  who  adhered  to  her  last  con¬ 
fession.  She,  therefore,  was  soon  released 
from  the  rack,  which  closed  the  proceed¬ 
ings  for  that  day. 

On  Saturday  the  prisoners  were  re-ex¬ 
amined.  Marion  confirmed  her  confes¬ 
sion,  and  attributed  her  early  denials  to 
the  oaths  which  the  ogress  had  induced 
her  to  take,  and  also  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  latter  during  their  confinement  to¬ 
gether.  She  added,  that  her  tortured  and 
weakened  limbs  had  given  her  good  cause 
to  regret  her  obstinacy. 

Margot  was  now  ordered  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  by  water;  and  here,  like  her  pre¬ 
decessor,  she  gave  way  before  a  single 
drop  of  the  fluid  could  be  employed. 
Her  confession  was  as  ample  as  could  be 
desired ;  it  was  in  great  part  a  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  that  of  rEstall6e.  What  was  new 
therein  referred  exclusively  to  matters  of 
sorcery,  and  ran  as  follows  : — When  about 
to  deliver  the  garland  to  Marion,  she  de¬ 
scribed  herself  as  calling  up  the  demon  in 
these  words :  “  Enemy,  I  conjure  thee,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  come 
hither  to  me!”  “Then,”  said  she,  “I 
made  a  third  and  smaller  garland,  which 
I  threw  on  a  bench  behind  me.  Im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  when  I  was  about 
to  cross  the  larger  garland,  I  saw,  at  my 
elbow,  an  enemy  of  the  form  and  fashion 
of  the  enemies  who  appear  in  the  passion 
plays,  with  the  exception,  that  this  one  had 
no  horns.  He  asked  what  I  wanted  with 
him.  I  replied,  ‘  I  give  you  yonder  gar¬ 
land  on  condition  that  you  plague  Hain- 
sellin  and  his  wife  in  such  a  way  that 
Marion  shall  have  full  reparation  for  the 
wrongs  they  have  done  her.’  Then  the 
enemy  departed,  bearing  with  him  the  lit¬ 
tle  garland.  I  saw  him  fly  out  through  a 
window  that  was  open  in  the  chamber 
with  a  noise  like  a  whirlwind,  and  I  was 
much  afraid.” 

Being  questioned  still  further  of  the  in- 
veation  of  fiends — a  matter  concerning 
which  the  judges  displayed  an  extremely 
puerile  curiosity — she  replied  by  relating  a 
circumstance  which  had  occurred  some 
twenty -four  years  before.  “  Being  in  the 
fields  under  Montmartre,  with  a  daughter 
of  sin  like  myself,  we  began  to  tell  of  our 
lovers.  Then  this  girl,  who  was  a  Flem¬ 
ing,  but  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
taught  me  how  to  invoke  the  devil.  And 
then  and  there  did  1  invoke  him  as  she 
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instructed,  crying  out,  ‘  Devil,  guard  and 
aid  me  and  my  lover  (whom  I  named),  so 
that  he  may  never  love  any  but  myself!’ 
When  I  had  spoken,  somebody,  whom  I 
could  not  see,  replied,  and  in  my  terror  I 
ran  and  hid  myself  in  a  little  hut  that  we 
had  constructed  with  turf  and  brambles.” 

Concerning  the  Satanic  portion  of  the 
old  tavern-keeper’s  confession,  it  is  but 
right  to  remark  that  her  judges  had  evi¬ 
dently  made  up  their  minds  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  must  have  occurred,  and 
that  they  were  as  evidently' determined  to 
tear  that  something  from  her  lips,  even 
though  they  should  rack  her  asunder  in 
the  process.  The  victim  of  her  own  cun¬ 
ning  and  sordidness  saw  clearly  that  her 
fate  was  decided,  and,  to  preserve  her 
wretched  limbs  from  unnecessary  suffer¬ 
ing,  she  concocted  the  stories  whose  out¬ 
lines  we  have  given. 

On  Sunday,  Margot  was  re-examined 
alone ;  and  on  Monday,  in  company  with 
Marion.  She  was  found  to  adhere  steadi¬ 
ly  to  her  confession  ;  nor  did  her  compa¬ 
nion  recall  aught  that  she  had  said. 

Finally,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  the  pair  were  brought  up  for  judg¬ 
ment.  The  court  was  a  full  one,  numl)er- 
ing  full  twenty  members.  They  were 
unanimous  in  condemning  la  Barre  to  be 
exposed  in  the  pillory,  and  then  burnt  as 
a  witch.  With  respect  to  I’Estall^e,  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion.  Five  of  her 
judges  would  fain  have  substituted  banish¬ 
ment  for  the  fatal  penalty ;  but,  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  assembled  sages  voted  for 
death,  the  merciful  intentions  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  were  frustrated.  The  sentence 
was  executed  on  the  instant.  Years  had 
yet  to  elapse  before  the  exertions  of  a 
great  penitent,  who  in  his  day  had  been  a 
mighty  sinner,  Pierre  Craon,  could  suc¬ 
ceed  in  procuring  for  criminals  condemn¬ 
ed  to  death  the  solace  offered  by  religion. 
The  two,  therefore,  were  hurried  from  the 
judgment-hall  to  the  pillory,  and  thence  to 
the  stake  and  their  long  account — 

Unhousel’d,  unanointed,  unanel’d ; 

No  reckoning  made. 

With  all  their  imperfections  on  their  head. 

As  to  Hainscllin  Planete,  who  repaid  the 
sacrifices  and  rid  himself  of  the  importu¬ 
nities  of  a  devoted  mistress  by  doing  her 
to  death,  no  further  mention  is  made  of 
him. — Comhill  Magazine. 
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In  the  Atlantic,  about  midway  between 
the  coast  of  South  America  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  37®  6'  south  latitude, 
lies  the  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  with 
two  lesser  islands  in  its  neighborhood. 
The  Challenger,  H.M.  ship,  commanded 
by  Captain  Nares,  now  on  a  scientific 
expedition,  reached  Tristan  da  Cunha 
late  at  night,  on  the  14th  October,  1873. 
Next  momingi,  a  landing  was  effected, 
and  the  island,  which  is  nineteen  or  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  was  found  to  have 
a  settlement  of  eighty  souls  in  all.  The 
history  of  this  little  colony  is  curious.  In 
1816,  a  company  of  British  artillery  was 
stationed  on  the  island,  with  a  view  to 
keep  watch  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
in  captivity  in  St.  Helena.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  ridiculous  to  have  taken  this  precau- 
tion,'^for  St  Helena  is  about  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles  distant,  and  one  would  think 
the  guard  could  have  been  of  no  avail. 
Perhaps  it  was  thought,  that  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  mad  schemes  to  rescue  Napoleon, 
Tristan  da  Cunha  might  have  been  made 
a  base  of  operations.  When  the  illustri¬ 
ous  captive  died  in  1821,  the  British  sol¬ 
diers  were  withdrawn,  leaving  only  a  cor¬ 
poral  of  the  name  of  Glass,  with  one  or 
two  companions,  to  take  charge  of  the 
small  fort  that  had  been  erected. 

From  his  name,  we  should  suppose  that 
Glass  was  a  Scotchman.  At  all  events, 
he  cleverly  adapted  himself  to  his  posi¬ 
tion.  The  land  being  fertile,  he  set  to 
work,  cultivating  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
other  vegetables,  bred  goats  and  pigs, 
and  made  a  business  of  selling  these  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  products  to  captains 
of  ships  who  in  passing  stood  in  need  of 
fresh  provisions.  Known  as  Governor 
Glass,  he  became  a  man  of  note  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  The  settlement  over 
which  he  bore  sway  throve  apace.  In 
1829,  it  amounted  to  twenty-seven  per¬ 
sons — seven  men,  six  women,  and  four¬ 
teen  children.  They  had  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  tillage,  and  extensive 
astures,  with  seventy  head  of  cattle,  a 
undred  sheep,  and  innumerable  goats, 
pigs,  and  poultry — altogether  a  thriving 
concern,  though  a  little  solitary.  In  due 
course.  Governor  Glass  died,  but  the  set¬ 
tlement  continued,  and  stiU  continues ; 
presenting  one  of  the  many  examples  of 
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the  success  attending  English  colonization, 
on  however  small  and  unassisted  a  scale. 
Since  the  decease  of  Glass,  there  has  been 
no  recognised  chief.  The  oldest  man  at 
present,  Peter  Green,  is  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  When  ships  touch  at  the  island, 
Peter  acts  as  spokesman  and  salesman. 
There  is  now  more  stock  in  trade  to  work 
upon  than  in  early  times;  for  the  cattle 
have  increased  to  six  hundred,  and  there 
is  an  equal  number  of  sheep.  As  ships 
can  generally  exchange  quantities  of  teas, 
sugar,  dour,  and  other  articles  for  the 
produce  of  the  island,  a  pretty  brisk  trade 
in  the  way  of  barter  is  carried  on.  The 
islanders  also  have  some  commercial 
negotiations  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  find  a  market  for  their  wool. 

It  was  at  this  thriving  little  settlement, 
as  has  been  said,  that  the  Challenger  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  course  of  its  cruise.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  what  was  seen  and  learned  on 
the  occasion,  has  been  given  by  Captain 
Davis  in  The  Geographical  Magazine 
(August,  1874),  and  is  so  interesting,  as 
regards  the  rescue  of  two  Germans,  named 
Stoltenhofif,  from  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
group,  that  we  feel  pleasure  in  condensing 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

In  1870,  the  younger  of  the  two  Ger¬ 
mans,  a  sailor,  had  been  wrecked,  and 
with  some  companions  was  treated  hospi¬ 
tably  at  Tristan  da  Cunha.  Taken  off  by 
a  ship,  he  was  brought  to  Europe ;  but 
finding  his  family  ruined  by  the  war,  he 
determined  to  return,  bringing  his  elder 
brother  with  him.  The  two  brothers  ac¬ 
cordingly  carried  out  their  resolution  of 
trying  to  reach  and  settle  in  the  small 
English  colony. 

'•  At  St.  Helena,’  proceeds  the  narrative, 

‘  they  expended  their  little  stock  of  money 
on  an  outfit  suited  to  their  new  life,  and 
among  other  necessaries  became  the  own¬ 
ers  of  an  old  whale-boat,  the  best  they 
could  get  for  the  money  at  their  disposal, 
and  in  November,  1871,  embarked  with 
all  their  treasures  for  Tristan  da  Cunha, 
in  the  American  whaler  yava.  Captain 
Mander.  On  the  passage,  the  captain, 
from  some  unexplainable  reason,  worked 
so  strongly  on  the  minds  of  his  passengers 
as  to  persuade  them  to  land  on  Inacces¬ 
sible  Island,  instead  of  the  one  they  were 
bound  to.  Captain  Mander  described 
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the  island  as  fertile,  and  having  a  valley 
that  led  from  the  beach  to  the  summit, 
and  that  on  all  occasions  when  he  had 
landed  he  had  seen  numbers  of  wild  pigs 
and  goats. 

*  The  brothers  were  landed  on  the  27th 
November,  1871  ;  their  stores  consisted 
of  their  whale-boat,  some  rice,  flour,  bis¬ 
cuits,  sugar,  tea  and  coffee,  some  salt,  a 
little  tobacco  and  pepper,  and  a  small 
supply  of  spirits  and  wine,  some  empty 
barrels  for  oil,  lamp,  matches,  a  rifle, 
fowling-piece,  shot,  powder,  &c.  They 
also  had  a  few  tools,  a  wheel-barrow, 
cooking  utensils,  some  seed-potatoes  and 
garden-seeds,  a  dog  and  pups,  &c.  Their 
library  consisted  of  eight  or  ten  volumes 
of  very  miscellaneous  reading,  with  which 
they  got  intimately  acquainted  before  they 
left  the  island. 

‘They  w-ere  landed  on  the  shingle  beach 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  from  which, 
by  a  ravine,  there  was  very  difficult  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  summit  of  the  cliffs.  Four 
days  after  they  landed,  a  party  of  sixteen 
men,  in  two  boats,  arrived  from  Tristan 
da  Cunha.  The  yava  had  been  becalmed 
off  that  island,  and  the  captain  had  given 
information  of  the  landing  of  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  and  as  the  sealing  season  had  set 
in,  the  Tristan  da  Cunha  men  set  out  at 
once  for  Inaccessible  Island ;  they  be¬ 
haved  with  much  kindness  to  the  brothers, 
pointed  out  that  the  position  they  had 
chosen  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
island  exposed  them  to  prevailing  winds, 
and  advised  them  to  shift  their  quarters 
to  the  north-east  side,  which  they  at  once 
agreed  to  do,  and  the  Tristan  da  Cunha 
men  took  all  their  stores  round,  and 
showed  thdm  how  to  build  a  hut,  and 
soon  after  left  them,  promising  to  visit 
them  at  Christmas;  and  the  brothers  at 
once  set  to  work  building  their  house  near 
a  waterfall,  clearing  the  ground,  and 
planting  their  seed,  and  otherwise  making 
preparations  for  a  long  stay.  Firewood 
was  plentiful,  and  by  aid  of  the  long  grass 
they  could  reach  the  summit  of  the  island, 
where  there  were  about  four  miles  of 
broken,  uneven  ground.  The  beach  was 
about  a  mile  long,  with  a  strip  of  ground 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffr. 

‘  Using  the  boat,  they  captured  nine¬ 
teen  seals.  The  first  house  they  built 
failed  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  they  had 
to  build  another ;  but  while  thus  working 
hard  at  their  house  and  plantation,  they 


were  quickly  consuming  their  store  of 
provisions  without  replenishing  it,  and 
they  soon  became  fully  aware  that  the 
time  would  arrive  when  they  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  home  produce.  They 
occasionally  used  their  boat  in  sealing, 
but  unfortunately  she  was  too  heavy  for 
two  men  to  handle,  and  got  so  damaged 
that  they  could  only  keep  her  afloat  by 
constantly  bailing.  This  was  a  momen¬ 
tous  event  to  the  poor  fellows,  as,  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  1872,  the  tussock- 
grass  growing  on  the  cliff  at  the  back  of 
their  hut,  and  by  means  of  which  they 
were  enabled  to  get  to  the  summit  of  the 
island,  accidentally  caught  fire  as  they  ' 
were  clearing  the  ground  by  burning,  and 
the  only  way  left  them  of  ascending  was 
by  going  round  to  the  north-west  side  in 
their  boat :  thus  by  the  accident  to  the 
boat  their  means  of  subsistence  was  cut 
off ;  however,  nothing  daunted,  they  cut 
their  whale-boat  in  two,  and  built  up  a 
stem  on  the  best  half,  and  christened 
their  extraordinary  looking  craft  the  Sea- 
cart,  and  by  means  of  the  Sea-cart  they 
were  enabled  to  get  round  the  point  and 
to  the  summit  of  the  island,  on  which 
were  pigs  and  goats ;  they  found  the  flesh 
of  the  latter  extremely  good,  but  that  of 
the  pigs  was  unpalatable,  owing  to  their 
feeding  partially  on  sea-birds. 

‘  On  the  14th  of  May,  an  English  ship 
hove  in  sight,  and  a  fire  was  lighted  to  at¬ 
tract  attention,  as  their  boat  was  not  safe 
to  go  outside  the  kelp  in.  The  captain 
afterwards  reported  at  Tristan  da  Cunh!», 
that  he  had  seen  two  persons  on  the  island, 
also  a  square-stemed  boat,  but  that  no  one 
came  off,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  too 
much  surf  for  him  to  attempt  a  landing. 

‘The  poor  fellows’  hearts  sunk  within 
them  as  they  saw  the  ship  bear  away  from 
the  island,  as  winter  was  setting  in  on  them 
with  heavy  gales  and  much  rain ;  more¬ 
over,  in  one  of  the  gales,  their  Sea-cart 
was  washed  off  the  beach  and  wrecked, 
leaving  them  no  means  of  getting  to  the 
accessible  side  except  by  swimming  round 
a  high  bluff :  this  great  loss  occurred  in 
June.  In  May  they  dug  their  potatoes, 
and  in  the  following  month  some  of  the 
other  vegetables  were  fit  for  food;-  but 
being  unable  to  reach  the  top  of  the  island, 
the  store  of  provisions  ran  short,  and 
towards  the  middle  of  August  the  two 
brothers  were  greatly  reduced  in  strength. 
Although  fish  could  be  caUght  in  plenty 
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a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  but  few 
could  be  taken  from  the  rocks,  so  that  the 
loss  of  their  boat  stopped  that  means  of 
supply. 

‘  In  the  middle  of  August,  the  male 
penguins  landed  to  prepare  their  nests  for 
the  season,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  were  followed  by  the  females,  who 
began  laying ;  the  day  before  this  happen¬ 
ed,  the  brothers  had  eaten  their  last  po¬ 
tato,  and,  but  for  the  timely  supply  of 
eggs  for  food,  they  would  have  perished. 

*  In  September,  a  passing  French  vessel 
communicated  with  them,  and,  in  return 
for  some  penguins’  eggs,  they  obtained 
about  half  a  hundredweight  of  biscuit,  and 
were  disappointed  of  a  further  supply  of 
stores  by  the  captain  putting  to  sea.  In 
October  (1872)  a  sealing  schooner,  named 
the  T/ifmis,  communicated,  and  landed  six 
men  from  Tristan  da  Cunha.  The  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Themis  gave  the  brothers  a 
small  quantity  of  salt  pork,  biscuit,  and 
tobacco.  On  leaving,  the  captain  promis¬ 
ed  to  return  in  a  few  weeks’  time,  but  did 
not  do  so.  At  the  end  of  October,  the 
supply  of  penguins’  eggs  failed,  and  on  the 
loth  of  November  the  biscuits  and  pork 
were  finished,  and  necessity  obliged  them 
to  make  preparation  for  swimming  round 
the  bluff  in  search  of  food.  Their  powder, 
matches,  and  other  things  requiring  to  be 
kept  dry,  were  secured  in  a  cask,  which 
they  towed  round  the  bluff.  The  night 
was  spent  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  the 
following  day,  with  great  difficulty,  they 
succeed^  in  reaching  the  ridge,  and, 
crossing  over  to  the  west  side,  descended 
to  their  first  landing-place.  A  pig  was 
shot,  and  they  enjoyed  a  hearty  meal  of 
fresh  meat,  the  first  they  had  partaken  of 
for  many  months.  In  this  way  they  lived 
until  the  loth  of  December,  having  shot 
six  goats.  A  hut  was  built  at  this  time  on 
the  plateau,  to  shelter  themselves  when 
hunting. 

‘  An  American  whaling  schooner  visited 
them,  from  which  they  obtained  some 
small  supplies,  but  they  would  not  take 
that  opportunity  of  leaving  the  island,  ex¬ 
pecting  the  return  of  the  Themis.  A  party 
of  Tristan  da  Cunha  men  also  landed  on 
the  west  side,  and  captured  no  fewer  than 
forty  seals.  During  the  stay  of  the  party, 
they  shot  eight  of  the  remaining  twelve 
goats,  and,  on  leaving,  assured  the  brothers 
that  the  Themis  would  most  certainly  call 
the  next  month.  Although  anxious  to 


leave  the  island,  the  brothers  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  go  to  Tristan  da  Cunha,  feeling  that 
they  would  not  be  welcome.  For  ten 
months  they  were  without  communication 
with  their  fellow-men. 

*  In  January,  1873,  Frederic  again  swam 
round  the  bluff,  mounted  the  clifr,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  shooting  four  pigs ;  these  were 
thrown  over  the  cliff  to  the  brother  below  : 
he  refrained  from  shooting  the  remaining 
four  goats.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
Frederic  rejoined  his  brother,  and  the  day 
after  he  did  so  a  pa,rty  from  Tristan  da 
Cunha  landed  on  the  west  side,  and  either 
shot  or  caught  the  remaining  four  goats, 
which  they  took  away  with  them.  They 
did  not  communicate  with  the  Germans, 
and  as  this  was  intentional,  the  brothers 
considered  that  their  object  was  to  drive 
them  from  the  island.  Probably  the 
Tristan  da  Cunha  people  considered  that 
their  residing  on  the  island  interfered  with 
their  hunting-ground;  at  all  events,  after 
their  kindness  to  them  on  arriving  on  the 
island,  their  conduct  was  at  least  inexpli¬ 
cable. 

‘  In  February,  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables,  mixed  with  pigs’  fat,  formed  their 
daily  food;  but  in  March,  that  food  being 
exhausted,  another  visit  was  paid  to  the 
plateau,  and  the  goats  were  then  missed, 
which  they  had  abstained  from  shooting, 
but  they  shot  several  pigs.  At  this  time, 
their  one  great  comfort,  tobacco,  failed, 
and  this  to  a  German  is  more  than  we 
English  should  feel ;  they  tried  to  replace 
it  by  dried  leaves,  but  without  success. 

‘  The  dogs  which  they  had  brought  on 
shore  broke  loose,  and  played  sad  havoc 
among  the  penguins,  killing  great  numbers, 
and  as  one  was  apparently  mad,  the  three 
were  shot  It  was  now  decided  that  the 
brothers  should  separate  for  a  time,  the 
elder  to  remain  on  the  plateau  to  provide 
food,  whilst  the  younger  remained  below 
to  melt  down  and  store  the  fat,  and  attend 
to  the  clearing ;  the  want  of  salt  prevent¬ 
ed  curing  the  flesh.  Three  young  pigs 
had  been  caught  and  got  down  the  cli& 
without  injury,  then  secured  to  a  cask  and 
towed  round  the  point,  but  were  nearly 
drowned  on  their  passage;  they  were 
p^  -'-ed  in  a  sty,  and  fed  with  grass  and 
what  could  be  spared  from  the  garden, 
and  also  with  penguins’  eggs,  when  pro¬ 
curable. 

‘  At  the  end  of  April,  the  elder  rqoined 
the  younger,  and  in  the  attempt  to  convey 
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two  more  pigs  round  the  bluff,  was  nearly 
drowned;  the  pigs  were.  In  June,  Fre¬ 
deric  again  went  to  the  plateau,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  the  18th  of  August; 
the  brothers  were  not  altogether  without 
communication  during  that  time,  for,  ex¬ 
cepting  when  the  noise  of  the  wind  or  surf 
prevented,  they  could  hold  a  kind  of  con¬ 
versation.  In  June,  July,  and  August, 
they  lived  on  pigs’  flesh  only ;  the  pen¬ 
guins  then  began  to  lay,  and  in  their  eggs 
they  had  abundance  of  food.’ 

Evidently,  this  precarious  mode  of  life 
could  not  last.  The  brothers  had  made  a 
grievous  mistake  in  not  following  out  their 
original  intention  of  settling  in  Tristan  da 
Cunha,  and  subsequently  they  committed 
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a  serious  blunder  in  not  taking  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  leaving  a  spot  where  they 
endured  a  series  of  extraordinary  hard¬ 
ships. 

At  length  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  happily  rescued.  The  captain  of  the 
Challenger ^  when  at  Tristan  da  Cunha, 
having  heard  that  two  Germans  had  land¬ 
ed  on  Inaccessible  Island,  twenty  miles  to 
the  south-west,  two  years  previously,  fear¬ 
ed  they  were  in  difficulties,  and  went  to 
their  succor.  The  ship  arrived  at  the 
island  on  the  i6th  of  October,  found  the 
two  unfortunate  exiles,  took  them  on 
board,  and  carrying  them  off,  terminated 
their  wretched  Robinson  Crusoe-like  exis¬ 
tence. 


DEAN  STANLEY, 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  familiar¬ 
ly  known  as  “  Dean  Stanley,”  is  at  the 
present  time  Dean  of  Westminster,  and, 
as  leader  of  what  is  called  the  “  Broad- 
Church  "  party,  is  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  divines  in  the  Church  of  England. 
His  liberal  views  on  ecclesiastical  matters 
and  his  fame  as  a  preacher  have  brought 
him  very  conspicuously  before  the  public 
interest^  in  the  religious  movements  of 
the  time  ;  while  his  almost  equally  success¬ 
ful  achievements  as  an  author  have  made 
his  name  familiar  to  the  great  body  of 
readers  both  in  England  and  America. 
Readers  of  the  Eclectic  have  seen  in  our 
pages  so  many  specimens  of  his  work  as 
writer  and  lecturer,  and  so  many  references 
to  his  career,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  give  here  more  than  a  brief  men¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life. 

He  was  bom  in  Alderley,  England,  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1815.  His  father 
was  also  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England,  who  attained  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  in  literature,  and  something  like  noto¬ 
riety  for  his  religious  views — which  were 
of  so  liberal  a  cliaracter  that  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  latitudinarianisna.  Y  oung  Arthur 
was  educated  at  Rugby  at  the  time  when 
Dr.  Arnold  had  charge  of  the  school ;  and 
for  his  subsequent  distinction  and  bent  of 
mind,  he  has  always  felt  himself  indebted 
to  the  early  ministrations  of  that  great  and 
good  man.  In  1838  he  was  graduated  at 
University  College,  Oxford,  where  for  sev¬ 


eral  years  afterward  he  held  the  position  of 
tutor.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
canons  of  Canterbury  ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  late 
Prince  Albert.  In  1856  he  was  elected  re- 
gius  Professor  of  Eclesiastical  History  at 
Oxford ;  and  about  four  years  ago  he  was 
appointed  to  the  much  coveted  post  of 
Dean  of  Westminster,  part  of  his  functions 
being  the  custody  of  England’s  most  fa¬ 
mous  monuments,  and  the  decision  as  to 
who  are  entitled  on  their  decease  to  a  rest¬ 
ing-place  in  the  national  Valhalla. 

Dr.  Stanley’s  literary  career  began  in  1 S44, 
when  he  published  the  “  Life  and  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  Dr.  Arnold,”  whose  funeral 
sermon  he  had  been  selected  to  preach  in 
the  chapel  of  Rugby  school  in  1842.  His 
next  work  was  entitled  “  Sermons  and  Es¬ 
says  on  the  Apostolic  Age,”  published  at 
Oxford  in  1847 ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  “  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Modem 
History,”  (1854I — and  “  Historical  Me¬ 
morials  of  CanterDury”  (1855).  “  Sinai  and 
Palestine  in  Connection  with  their  His¬ 
tory  ”  appeared  in  1857  ;  “  History  of  the 
Eastern  Church”  in  1861 ;  “  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church”  in 
1862;  and  “Sermons  Preached  Before 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
during  his  Tour  in  the  East  in  1862  :  With 
Notices  of  Some  of  the  Localities”  in 
1863.  His  last  important  work  is  “  Me¬ 
morials  of  Westminster  Abbey,”  published 
since  his  appointment  as  Dean,  and  con- 
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taining  much  fresh  historical  matter  drawn 
from  the  records  of  the  venerable  Ab¬ 
bey. 


LITERARY 

The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution. 

By  Frederick  Seebohm.  New-York  :  Scrib¬ 
ner,  Armstrong  Co. 

THk  Crusades.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A. 

New-York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong  Co. 

The  above-mentioned  works  are  the  two 
opening  volumes  of  a  series  entitled  “  Epochs 
of  History,”  edited  by  Edward  E.  Morris,  M.A. 
The  series,  as  explained  by  the  editor,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  comprise  a  number  of  compact 
manuals,  prepared  by  thoroughly  competent 
hands,  and  sketching  succinctly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  epochs  in  the  world's  history,  always 
making  the  history  of  a  na,tion  subordinate  to 
this  main  idea.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
recount  all  .the  events  of  any  given  period  ; 
the  aim  being  to  bring  out  in  the  clearest  light 
only  the  salient  features  and  incidents  of  each 
epoch.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
literature,  manners,  state  of  knowledge,  and 
all  those  characteristics  which  exhibit  the  life 
of  a  people  as  well  as  the  policy  of  rulers  dur¬ 
ing  any  period.  Finally,  each  volume  will  be 
complete  in  itself. 

Of  course  the  value  of  such  a  series  must 
depend  mainly  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
plan  is  carried  out — in  other  words,  upon  the 
ability  of  the  several  writers  selected  to  per¬ 
form  their  special  part  of  the  work  well  ;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  two 
initial  volumes  establish  a  standard  of  merit, 
which  will  render  the  series  an  epoch  in  the 
popular  study  of  history,  if  the  succeeding  vol¬ 
umes  are  kept  up  to  the  same  high  level.  Mr. 
Seebohm's"  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution'* 
is  a  work  which  of  itself  would  confer  lustre 
upon  any  historical  series.  It  throws  a  flood 
of  light  upon  a  period  which,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  written  about  it,  still  furnishes 
ample  returns  to  original  research  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  original  handling  of  its  facts  ;  and  we 
venture  to  say  there  is  no  one,  however  fami¬ 
liar  he  may  be  with  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  epoch  of  modern  history,  who  can 
read  Mr.  Seebohm’s  little  manual  without  in¬ 
struction.  Nor  are  its  comprehensive  grasp 
and  thorough  mastery  of  facts,  its  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  command  of  “  historical  perspec¬ 
tive,"  its  only  merits.  It  is  written  in  a  style 
which  is  a  model  of  clear,  concise,  and  animat¬ 
ed  narrative.  Perhaps  the  only  criticism  to  be 
made  on  Mr.  Seebohm’s  work  is,  that  it  rather 
tends  to  enlist  the  sympathies,  and  even  to 


The  |)ortrait  from  which  our  engraving 
was  made  is  from  a  recent  photograph, 
and  is  a  remarkably  good  likeness. 
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bias  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  in  favor  of 
Erasmus  and  the  Oxford  school  of  reformers, 
as  against  Luther.  Not  that  injustice  is  done 
to  the  great  German  revolutionist — on  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  distinctive  merits  have  seldom  been 
brought  out  more  forcibly,  and  his  figure  loses 
nothing  of  its  grand  proportions  in  Mr.  See¬ 
bohm’s  picture  ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr. 
Seebohm  thinks  that  if  Luther  had  been 
as  temperate  as  Erasmus — had  possessed  more 
of  the  latter’s  “  sweetness  and  light  ” — that 
which  proved  a  most  destructive  Revolution 
might  really  have  been  the  Reformation  which 
both  alike  professed  to  desire.  This  view  of 
the  case  ignores  a  truth  that  seems  to  us  clear : 
this,  namely,  that  while  Erasmus  and  his 
school  were  spreading  a  leaven  which  doubt¬ 
less  would  ultimately  have  worked  toward 
something  of  good,  it  could  never  have  at¬ 
tained  a  success  proportionate  to  the  need,  ex¬ 
cept  under  the  leadership  of  just  such  a  man 
as  Luther,  who  could  oppose  to  Rome  a  will 
as  inflexible  and  a  courage  as  daring  as 
her  own,  and  who  would  not  hesitate  to  fight 
her  enormous  religious  and  political  preten¬ 
sions  with  the  weapons  of  a  Aery  popular  en¬ 
thusiasm 

“The  Crusades”  is  by  no  means  so  valuable 
a  work  as  the  preceding,  and  yet  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  treatise.  Mr.  Cox,  the  historian  of 
Greece,  could  hardly  touch  any  historical 
theme  without  putting  the  public  under  ob¬ 
ligations  ;  and  his  present  work  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  of  a  popular  character 
in  which  the  great  religious  wars  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  have  been  subjected  to  the  cold 
analysis  of  modern  secular  criticism  All  the 
glamour  which  successive  historians  and 
popular  tradition  have  grouped  around  Ihe 
long  struggles  of  Christendom  to  redeem  the 
earthly  dwelling-place  of  Christ  from  the  pol¬ 
lution  of  the  Infidel  is  here  mercilessly  strip¬ 
ped  off;  and  the  Crusades  are  revealed  as 
they  really  were,  false  in  motive,  treacherous 
and  scandalous  in  the  means  taken  to  pro¬ 
mote  them,  and  criminal  in  the  wretched  folly 
and  stupidity  which  brought  them  to  naught. 
As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Cox’s  more  incisive  cri¬ 
ticism,  and  of  the  ruthless  hand  which  he  lays 
upon  certain  popular  idols,  we  quote  the  open¬ 
ing  paragraphs  of  his  chapter  on  the  Third 
Crusade : 

“A  halo  of  false  glory  surrounds  the  third 
crusade  from  the  associations  which  connect 
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it  with  the  lion-hearted  king  of  England. 
The  exploits  of  Richard  I.  have  stirred  to  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  dullest  of  chroniclers,  have  fur¬ 
nished  themes  for  jubilant  eulogies,  and  have 
shed  over  his  life  that  glamour  which  cheats 
even  sober-minded  men  as  they  read  the 
story  of  his  prototype  Achilleus  in  the  tale  of 
Troy.  They  have  done  even  more  ;  for,  if  we 
may  believe  the  narrative,  they  excited  the 
same  vehement  admiration  in  his  most  re¬ 
doubtable  enemy ;  and  the  romance  of  youth 
or  even  of  maturer  age  fastens  on  the  picture 
which  exhibits  the  brother  of  Saladin  in  the 
thick  of  mortal  fight  as  sending-  to  him  two 
Arabian  chargers  by  way  of  lauding  the  hero 
for  dealing  death  and  wounds  on  a  multitude 
of  his  people. 

“When  we  turn  from  this  picture  to  the 
reality,  we  shall  see  in  this  third  crusade  an 
enterprise  in  which  the  fiery  zeal  which  does 
something  toward  redeeming  the  savage  bru¬ 
talities  of  Godfrey  and  the  first  crusaders  is 
displaced  by  base  and  sordid  greed,  by  in¬ 
trigues  utterly  of  the  earth  earthy,  by  wanton 
crimes  from  which  we  might  well  suppose 
that  the  sun  would  hide  away  its  face  ;  and  in 
the  leaders  of  this  enterprise  we  shall  see 
men  in  whom,  morally,  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  quality  to  relieve  the  monotonous 
blackness  of  their  infamy  ;  in  whom,  strate¬ 
gically,  a  very  little  generalship  comes  to  the 
aid  of  a  blind  brute  force,  and  in  some  of 
whom,  personally,  an  animal  courage  or  feroc¬ 
ity,  which  fears  no  danger  and  knows  no 
fatigue,  surmounts  a  thousand  difficulties  and 
charms  the  vast  multitudes  who  find  their 
highest  delight  in  the  worship  or  idolatry  of 
mere  power.  As  a  military  leader,  Richard  I. 
of  England  is  beneath  contempt  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  first  Napoleon  ;  but  he  may 
fairly  compete  with  him  as  a  criminal.  Alaric 
the  Goth  and  Attila  the  Hun  never  professed 
to  be  sovereigns  of  a  civilized  people  ;  but  in 
no  sense  have  they  a  better  title  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  scourges  of  mankind.” 

But  while  thus  severe  on  certain  aspects  of 
the  Crusades,  Mr.  Cox  is  fully  alive  to  the 
benefits  which  indirectly  flowed  from  them  ; 
and  his  concluding  chapter,  “  The  Sequel  of 
the  Religious  Wars,”  is  not  only  a  masterly 
piece  of  historical  exposition,  but  proves  that 
indignation  at  methods  and  objects  can  not 
blind  him  to  remote  and  little-intended  re¬ 
sults. 

To  make  the  text  more  readily  intelligible, 
each  volume  of  the  series  contains  outline 
maps,  these  being  distributed  in  the  text 
when  such  an  arrangement  renders  them 
more  easy  of  refefence.  There  are  thirteen 
such  maps  in  “The  Era  of  the  Protestant 
Revolution,"  and  one  in  “  The  Crusades.” 

Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political 

Economy  Newly  Expounded.  By  J.  E. 

Cairnes,  M.A.  New-York  :  Harper Brot. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
of  recently  published  works  on  political  eco¬ 


nomy  ;  its  aim  being  not  so  much  to  furnish  a 
systematic  treatise  as  to  clear  away  some  of  the 
thickets  which  have  hedged  in  the  “dismal 
science,”  and  to  substitute  direct  and  well- 
cleared  paths  for  the  rather  devious  footsteps 
with  which  previous  expounders  have  trodden 
over  certain  portions  of  the  ground.  While 
he  believes  that  the  broad  principles  which  are 
the  foundation  of  political  economy  are  firmly 
fixed  and  above  assault,  and  while  he  does  not 
deny  the  truth  of  the  final  conclusions  of  the 
orthodox  economic  (or  Mill)  school.  Professor 
Cairnes  maintains  that  the  axiomata  media  of 
the  science  are  in  many  cases  hastily  assumed 
and  incapable  of  being  maintained  against 
criticism — that  in  fact,  between  principles  and 
conclusions,  there  is  a  broad  field  in  which 
errors  lie  thick.  Professor  Cairnes  is  certain¬ 
ly  right  in  supposing  that'in  political  economy, 
as  in  most  other  well-grounded  sciences,  this 
middle  ground  is  the  really  important  one,  and 
that  in  its  correct  survey  lies  all  hope  of  future 
advance.  To  give  such  a  survey  is  his  object 
in  the  present  work. 

As  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
work  itself,  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  a 
careful  notice  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review  : 
— “  Professor  Cairnes,  instead  of  beginning 
like  Mill  with  the  theory  of  the  production  of 
wealth,  starts  at  once  with  exchange.  And 
from  his  own  point  of  view  he  is  quite  right ; 
for  until  value  is  explained  he  cannot  move  a 
step.  He  opposes  Professor  Jevons’s  reduc¬ 
tion  of  value  to  utility  on  very  much  the  same 
grounds  which  have  led  many  moralists  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  reduction  of  virtue  to  utility,  and 
with  no  more  success  ;  for  after  all,  the  question 
is  one  of  terms,  and  if  a  man  chooses  to  use 
utility  in  a  wide  enough  sense,  he  may  make  it 
include  value  and  virtue  and  every  thing  else. 
Probably  Bastian’s  definition  of  value  as  the 
‘  relation  of  two  services  exchanged  ’  is  the 
best  yet  given.  Professor  Cairnes  proceeds 
to  distinguish  very  justly  what  he  terms 
normal  from  market  value,  and  to  set  forth  the 
laws  which  determine  both  of  these  in  the 
case  of  all  articles.  The  most  noteworthy 
feature  of  this  exposition  is  his  division  of 
the  population  into  sets  or  castes  practically 
non-competing  one  with  another,  and  his 
argument  to  prove  that  articles  produced 
within  the  limits  of  those  various  castes  need 
not  exchange  one  with  another  in  proportion 
to  their  cost  of  production,  but  may  follow 
other  influences. 

“  Proceeding  to  wages,  a  subject  which  tests 
to  the  utmost  all  theories  of  value.  Professor 
Cairnes  attacks  Mr.  Thornton,  against  whom 
he  tries  to  maintain  the  existence  of  a  wage- 
fund.  But  that  which  Mr.  Thornton  asserted 
was  only  that  the  wage-fund  was  capable  of 
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indefinite  expansion,  and  that  it  could  be 
larger  or  smaller  at  a  given  stage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  wealth  ;  and  as  Professor  Cairnes  would 
probably  allow  both  of  these  points,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  dispute  between  the 
two  authorities  except  as  to  degree.  It  is 
much  the  same  again  in  the  discussion  of 
trades-unions.  Mr.  Thornton  had  asserted 
that  trades-unions  can  raise  wages.  Profes¬ 
sor  Cairnes  denies  that  this  is  possible  except 
temporarily  during  periods  of  rapid  econo¬ 
mic  progression.  But  as  trades-unions  have 
never  tried  to  raise  wages  save  in  such 
times,  Mr.  Thornton’s  statement  is  at  least  ex¬ 
cusable.  He  has  probably  made  it  too  abso¬ 
lute,  but  then  what  economists  call  the  sta¬ 
tionary  state  is  so  far  from  all  our  thoughts 
that  it  probably  did  not  occur  to  him  to  con¬ 
sider  what  the  result  of  its  advent  would  be. 
And  if  Professor  Cairnes  meant  more  than 
this,  that  rises  in  wages  produced  by  unions 
can  be  only  very  temporary,  surely  facts  are 
against  him. 

“  Professor  Cairnes's  third  part  deals  with 
international  trade,  and  he  seems  to  us  espe¬ 
cially  happy  when  he  points  out  why  the  theory 
of  international  trade,  although  not  radically 
different  from  that  of  home  trade,  yet  offers 
some  remarkable  differences.  The  chief  causes 
of  these  are  the  barriers  of  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  of  patriotism  and  religion,  which  prevent 
labor  and  capital  from  flowing  freely  over  all 
countries.  Space  forbids  us  to  enter  further 
into  this  interesting  subject  :  we  can  only,  in 
concluding,  thank  Professor  Cairnes  for  a 
work  which  is  perhaps  to  the  student  of  the 
present  day  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
immortal  treatises  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mill, 
and  hope  that  nevertheless  criticism  may  tho¬ 
roughly  sift  his  teachings  before  they  are  put 
on  the  shelf  amid  the  works  of  the  orthodox 
school.” 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  will  prove 
most  interesting  to  American  readers,  and 
which,  fur  them,  gives  it  a  quite  peculiar  value, 
is  the  long  section  devoted  to  the  antagonis¬ 
tic  systems  of  Free-Trade  and  Protection. 
A  large  part  of  this  section  deals  directly  with 
American  facts  and  theories  ;  and  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  it  furnishes  the  clearest  and  most 
conclusive  refutation  which  the  more  extreme 
dogmas  of  Protection  have  yet  received. 

Infant  Diet.  By  A.  Jacobi,  M.D.  Revised, 

Enlarged,  and  Adapted  for  Popular  Use, 

by  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.D.  New-York  • 

G.  P,  Putmam's  Sons. 

The  substance  of  this  excellent  and  most 
instructive  little  treatise  was  delivered  two  or 
three  summers  ago  by  Dr.  Jacobi  as  a  lecture 
before  the  New-York  Medical  Society.  In 


its  original  form  it  was  somewhat  technical 
in  treatment,  and  was  directed  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  an  exposition  of  the  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  infants  which  should  be  urged  upon  the 
poorer  classes ;  but  in  the  present  edition, 
the  technical  terms  have  been  translated  into 
popular  language,  and  various  points  upon 
which  Dr.  Jacobi,  addressing  a  society  of 
gentlemen  already  conversant  with  the  sci¬ 
ence,  barely  touched,  are  carefully  explained. 
With  all  the  additions,  however,  the  treatise 
is  kept  within  very  manageable  limits,  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  pages  of  large  type  suf¬ 
ficing  to  contain  it  all. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that  Dr. 
Jacobi  is  considered  the  best  authority  in 
America  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  infants ;  but  this  fact  must  be 
understood  in  order  to  appreciate  properly 
the  exceeding  value  of  this  little  book.  If  it 
could  be  placed  in  every  mother’s  hands,  one 
can  not  but  feel  that  it  would  do  much  to 
arrest  that  frightful  mortality  which  in  this 
countiy  carries  off  one  quarter  of  the  entire 
population  in  the  first  year  of  infancy, 

A  System  of  Lor.ic,  Ratiocinative  and  In¬ 
ductive  :  Being  a  Connected  V’iew  of  the 
Principles  of  Evidence  and  the  Methods  of 
Scientific  Investigation.  By  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Eighth  Edition.  New-York ;  Hat- 
ptr  <5r*  Brothers.  1874. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  is 
now  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  few 
really  important  contributions  that  have  been 
made  in  our  day  to  English  literature.  It  has 
a  special  value  as  compared  with  previous 
editions,  because  it  contains  Mr.  Mill’s  latest 
additions  and  revisions,  and  presents  the  work 
in  the  final  shape  in  which  it  will  take  its 
place — no  doubt  a  permanent  place — in  litera¬ 
ture.  Certain  points  have  been  elaborated, 
and  others  modified,  as  criticism  and  maturer 
thought,  since  the  last  preceding  edition,  have 
suggested  their  necessity.  The  longest  of  the 
additions  belongs  to  the  chapter  on  Causa¬ 
tion,  and  is  a  discussion  of  the  question  how 
far,  if  at  all,  the  ordinary  mode  of  stating  the 
law  of  Cause  and  Effect  requires  modification 
to  adapt  it  to  the  new  doctrine  of  the  Conser¬ 
vation  of  Force. 

The  edition  is  printed  from  entirely  new 
plates,  in  large  readable  type,  and  bound  in  a 
style  appropriate  for  the  library. 
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France  possesses  at  the  present  time  15,623 
public  libraries,  furnishing  students  with 
1,474,637  works.  Paris  is  not  included  in 
this  calculation. 
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A  BI-CENTENARY  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pih 
j^m’s  Progrets  is  in  the  press.  It  will  be  a 
reproduction  in  fac-simile  of  the  first  edition, 
with  emendations  borrowed  from  the  second. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  is  searching  the 
mosques  and  monasteries  of  his  dominions 
for  MSS.  to  form  a  library  at  Cairo  ;  he  is 
said  to  have  obtained  thirty  different  MSS. 
of  the  Koran,  and  among  them  one  computed 
to  be  1150  years  old. 

Strauss’s  ‘The  Old  and  the  New  Faith’ 
has  reached  a  seventh  edition.  His  life  of 
Jesus  for  the  German  people  is  being  issued 
anew,  in  six  parts.  'Hiis  is  called  the  third 
edition. 

The  Knebworth  edition  of  Lord  Lytton’s 
works,  now  publishing  by  the  Messrs.  Rout- 
ledge,  will  include,  it  appears,  besides  the 
novels  and  romances,  the  whole  of  his  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writings— hitherto  very  widely 
scattered,  and  many  of  them  never  before 
acknowledged. 

It  is  announced  that  M.  Emile  de  Girardin, 
notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  has  under¬ 
taken  the  chief  editorial  direction  of  La 
Prance,  which  recently  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  old  friend,  M.  Genty,  and  it  is  added 
that  he  will  entermpon  his  duties  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  W.  Black,  the 
author  of  ‘  A  Princess  of  Thule,’  will  shortly 
publish  a  number  of  short  tales  under  the  title 
of*  The  Maid  of  Killeena,  and  Other  Stories.’ 
The  chief  story,  giving  the  title,  is  Hebridean, 
and  deals  with  the  life  of  the  fisher-people. 

Mr.  Kinclake  has  nearly  completed  his 
history  of  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea.  It  is 
really  time  that  he  had  finished  it.  Twenty 
years  is  a  long  period  to  take  in  writing  the 
history  of  one  year’s  fighting.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Kinglake  is  getting  on  in  years,  and  has  just 
reached  his  grand  climacteric,  having  been 
born  in  1811. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Froude  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Mr.  Carlyle  as  his  biographer,  and 
has  had  all  the  materials  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
possession  bearing  on  the  work  placed  at 
his  disposal.  It  is  also  understood  that  Mr. 
Froude  will  be  appointed  sole  literary  execu¬ 
tor  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  '• 

M.  Guizot,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  was  the  senior  of  the  forty  French 
Academicians.  The  eldest  now  are  M. 
Patin,  eighty-one ;  M.  Mignet,  seventy-eight; 
and  MM.  ;de  R6musat  and  Thiers,  seventy- 
seven.  The  youngest  are  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas,  fifty;  M.  Ollivier,  forty-nine  ;  and  M. 
Mezi^res,  forty-eight.  There  are  now  two 


chairs  vacant— those  of  M.  Jules  Janin  and 
M.  Guizot. 

Under  the  title  of  “  English  Men  of  Sci¬ 
ence,”  Mr.  Francis  Galton  will  soon  publish 
a  volume  giving  very  complete  statistics  of 
the  *'  Nature  and  Nurture,"  “  Race  and  Birth¬ 
place,”  “  Occupation  of  Parents,”  and  “  Here¬ 
ditary  Pedigrees”  of  English  scientific  men. 
It  will  develop  in  a  special  department,  in 
grdater  variety  of  detail,  the  branch  of  inquiry 
instituted  by  its  author  in  his  book  on  '*  He¬ 
reditary  Genius.” 

Among  the  Syrian  MSS.  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan  is  a  copy  of  the  Peshito 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  may  be 
assigned  to  a  period  as  remote  as  the  sixth 
century.  It  is  proposed  to  reproduce  this 
ancient  MS.  in  fac  simile  by  means  of  photo¬ 
lithography,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  Ceriani,  the  chief  librarian  of  the  Am¬ 
brosian.  The  edition  will  be  in  two  volumes 
folio,  and  will  consist  of  660  photographed 
pages  and  about  60  pages  of  letterpress. 

Mr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson,  who  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  Sweden,  has  discovered  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  University  Library  at  Upsala,  a 
previously  unknown  perfect  copy  of  the  Ork' 
ndyarsaga,  which  hitherto  has  been  known 
only  as  containing  various  lacunx ;  these  are 
now  all  filled  up.  The  newly-discovered 
passages  of  the  Saga,  one  of  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  of  peculiar  interest  as  giving 
a  unique  sketch  of  the  fisher-life  of  primitive 
Scandinavia,  will  be  brought  to  England,  and 
published  there  by  Mr.  Vigfusson. 

Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  (London 
are  about  to  publish  Lost  and  Hostile  Gospels, 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Toledoth  Jescher,  two  Hebrew 
Gospels  circulating  among  the  Jews  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  with  a  critical  investigation  of 
the  notices  of  Christ  in  the  Talmud,  as  well 
as  in  Josephus  and  Justus  of  Tiberias.  To 
this  is  added  an  investigation  into  the  extant 
fragments  of  Gospels  circulating  in  the  first 
there  centuries,  which  the  author  believes  to 
have  been  drawn  up  either  under  Petrine  or 
Pauline  influence,  whilst  the  canonical  Gos¬ 
pels  sprung  from  a  Johannite  party  of  con¬ 
ciliation. 

The  small  University  of  Jena  seems  to  be 
bent  on  reviving  the  literary  traditions  which 
have  given  it  so  high  a  place'in  German  litera¬ 
ture.  Not  only  has  it  set  on  foot  an  excellent 
Review  of  current  learned  literature,  which 
proves  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Centralblatt, 
but  it  is  on  the  point  of  starting  a  new  organ 
of  scientific  theology  in  its  widest  sense,  to 
which  most  of  the  leading  liberal  theologians 
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of  Germany  and  Holland  have  promised  con* 
tributions.  The  title  is  to  be  JahrbiUher  fUr 
ProUstaniisckt  Tkfologu,  and  the  editorship 
divided  between  Drs.  Hase,  Lipsius,  Pfleide- 
rer,  and  Schrader,  members  of  the  theological 
faculty  at  Jena.  Subscription  price,  5  thalers, 
or  151.,  a  )’ear. 

The  paternity  of  the  cynical  “  Apr^s  moi 
le  diluge,”  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  Prince 
of  Metternich,  senior,  sometimes  to  Loiiis 
the  Fifteenth,  really  belongs,  it  appears,  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  We  find,  indeed, 
in  ‘  Le  Reliquaire  de  M.  Q.  de  La  Tour, 
peintre  du  Roi  Louis  XV.,  par  Ch.  Demaze 
(just  issued,  Paris,  E.  Leroux),  among  nume¬ 
rous  unpublished  letters  of  Voltaire,  Mile. 
Fel,  Marmontel,  Madame  de  Lamballe,  etc., 
a  note  of  Mile.  Fel,  in  which  she  says  that 
while  La  Tour  was  painting  the  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  King,  having 
just  heard  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Rosbach, 
came  in  verj’  cast  down.  Madame  de  Pom¬ 
padour  told  him  he  ought  not  to  grieve  so 
much,  that  it  would  impair  his  health ;  be¬ 
sides,  she  added,  “  apr&s  nous  le  deluge  T’ 

A  GREAT  literary  curiosity  is  now  for  sale 
at  Peking.  It  consists  of  a  copy  of  a  gigantic 
work,  composed  of  6ioq  volumes,  entitled 
‘  An  Imperial  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern  Literature.’  This  huge  encyclopaedia 
was  commenced  during  the  reign  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Kang-he  (1662-1722),  and  was  printed 
at  the  Imperial  Printing-Office,  where  a  com¬ 
plete  font  of  copper  type  was  cast  for  the 
purpose.  Its  contents  are  arranged  under 
thirty-two  divisions,  and  embrace  every  sub¬ 
ject  dealt  with  within  the  range  of  Chinese 
literature.  Unfortunately,  the  greater  part  of 
the  type  employed  in  printing  the  work  was, 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  pur¬ 
loined  by  dishonest  officials,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  was  melted  down  to  be  coined 
into  cash.  The  result  is  that  very  few  copies 
are  now  in  existence,  and  still  fewer  ever 
come  into  the  market.  The  price  asked  for 
the  present  copy  by  the  Chinese  owner  is,  we 
believe,  about  4000/. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  attention 
of  many  of  us  is  djrected  to  the  history  of 
St.  Edmund  of  Pontigny,  or  Edmund  Rich, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  our  readers  to  know  that  among  a  fine 
collection  of  original  deeds  lately  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum,  and  formerly  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  is  an 
undoubted  relic  of  the  prelate.  This  relic, 
which  has  most  certainly  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  saint,  is  a  Charter  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  authorizing  the 
priors  of  Kirkby  and  De  Cumba  to  adminis¬ 


ter  justice  in  a  law-suit  respecting  tithes, 
pending  between  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Sulby,  and  Hugh,  rector  of  Kyvillingsworth, 
county  Leic.  It  is  dated  ii.  non.  Apr.  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Pontificate,  tj.,  A.D.  1236. 
To  the  deed  is  appended  an  original  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  seal  of  the  prelate ;  it  is,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  imperfect,  and  only  the  central  portion 
remains  of  what  was  a  fine  ogival,  or  pointed 
oval  seal,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  full-length 
figure  of  the  archbishop  in  ecclesiastical  habit, 
with  the  pallium  and  staff,  and  elevating  his 
right  hand  in  the  act  of  bestowing  a  benedic¬ 
tion. — Atketutum. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Respiration  of  Plants. — The  Ktvtu  Scien- 
tifique  gives  a  long  and  interesting  account  of 
the  researches  into  the  respiration  of  plants 
which  M.  Corenwinder  has  communicated  to 
the  Soci6t6  des  Sciences  of  Lille.  For  many 
years  the  functions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
were  represented  as  being  of  an  opposite  kind 
to  those  of  animals.  Plants  grew  to  furnish 
food  for  animals,  and  to  render  animal  life  pos¬ 
sible  ;  they  formed  intermediate  principles 
which  animal  life  destroyed ;  animal  excre¬ 
tions  were  the  natural  nutriments  required 
for  vegetable  life,  and  plants  purified  the  air 
which  animals  deteriorated  ;  and  finally,  re¬ 
spiration,  the  most  continuous  function  of  our 
organism,  was  in  animals  a  process  of  absorb¬ 
ing  oxygen  and  evolving  carbonic  acid,  and  in 
plants  an  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  and  an 
evolution  of  oxygen.  The  idea  arising  from 
these  views  was  that  of  harmonious  opposi¬ 
tion.  Claude  Bernard’s  experiments  showing 
the  formation  of  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  intermediate  principles,  sugar,  in  the  liver 
of  animals,  overthrew  this  theory,  and  suggest¬ 
ed  new  views  in  harmony  with  the  general 
tendencies  of  science,  and  led  to  comparisons 
of  plants  and  animals  founded  upon  their  re¬ 
semblances  rather  than  upon  their  differences. 
In  tracing  these  resemblances  considerable 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  relation  to  the 
function  of  respiration,  and  it  is  these  which 
M.  Corenwinder  claims  to  have  removed. 
The  reviewer  remarks  that  since  the  respira¬ 
tion  of  plants  was  first  regarded  as  an  exhala¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air,  experiments,  which  are  now  old, 
materially  limited  the  force  of  this  explanation. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  this  mode  of  re¬ 
spiration  depends  on  the  action  of  solar  rays, 
.  and  is  confined  to  portions  of  plants  contain¬ 
ing  the  green  matter  chlorophyl.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  flowers  not  colored  green,  and 
even  green  parts  in  the  dark,  did  not  limit 
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their  action  to  absorbing  carboi^ic  acid  and 
setting  free  its  oxygen ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  absorbed  oxygen  and  exhaled  carbonic 
acid  as  animals  do.  Hence  arose  the  ascrip¬ 
tion  to  plants  of  two  modes  of  respiration,  one 
nocturnal  and  the  other  diurnal,  the  latter 
being  regarded  as  the  chief  or  ttue  respiratory 
process.  M.  Corenwinder’s  investigations 
show  that  what  has  been  considered  diurnal 
respiration — viz.,  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
by  the  chlorophyl — is  a  digestive  act,  as 
Claude  Bernard  supposed,  and  that  the  real 
respiration  of  plants  resembles  that  of  animals. 
Buds,  young  shoots,  and  growing  leaves  for 
a  certain  time  absorb  oxygen  and  exhale  car¬ 
bonic  acid  in  an  ostensible  way  and  without 
interruption  by  day  or  night,  except  in  the 
spring,  when  the  nocturnal  temperature  is  low, 
and  the  process  is  scarcely  apparent.  Light 
and  heat  accelerate  it.  As  the  buds  or  leaves 
grow  beyond  a  certain  point  of  development, 
this  absorption  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  diminishes  sensibly,  and  ceases 
to  be  apparent  when  they  are  fully  grown. 
The  amount  of  this  action  observable  in  any 
plant  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  leaf, 
etc.,  in  active  growth.  The  limit  beyond 
which  plants  cease  to  exhale  carbonic  acid  in 
an  ostensible  way  during  the  day,  varies  much 
according  to  the  species,  some  manifesting  it 
a  long  while,  others  losing  the  faculty  quickly. 
In  the  first  catagory  M.  Corenwinder  places 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  in  the  latter  beet-root 
leaves. 

French  Remedy  for  Neuralgia. — A  re¬ 
medy  named  ‘  aqua-puncture '  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  France  for  the  treatment  of  neural¬ 
gia.  It  may  be  described  as  a  force-pump 
which  can  be  carried  about,  and  placed  on  a 
table,  with  a  small  flexible  tube  about  two 
feet  long,  so  constructed  as  to  deliver  a  thread 
of  water  from  its  extremity  with  such  force  as 
to  pierce  leather.  In  operating  on  a  patient 
afflicted  with  neuralgia,  the  piston  is  worked 
a  few  times,  to  expel  the  air  from  the  tube  ; 
the  point  is  then  held  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  painful  spot,  the  pump  is  worked,  and  the 
thread  of  water  plays  on  the  skin.  Presently, 
a  white  vesicle  appears  on  the  spot  where  the 
water  strikes  ;  and  any  number  of  punctures 
may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  operator, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  pain. 
At  first,  the  skin  around  the  vesicles  becomes 
red  ;  but  after  a  few  hours,  the  vesicle  and  the 
redness  disappear,  leaving  only  a  small  black 
point  which  is  the  crust  formed  by  the  drying- 
up  of  a  drop  of  blood  in  the  puncture.  The 
operation  is  described  as  painful ;  but  the  relief 
it  produces  is  so  great,  that  patients  always 
call  for  a  repetition  whenever  their  neuralgic 
pains  return. 


Power  of  Thought  in  Vertebrate  Ani¬ 
mals. — Dr.  James  Byrne,  Dean  of  Clonfert, 
read  a  paper  at  the  recent  British  Association 
meeting  on  the  development  of  the  powers  of 
thought  in  vertebrate  animals.  He  set  out  by 
showing,  from  a  minute  analysis  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  instances,  that  the  difference  between 
the  mental  action  of  the  lower  orders  of  verte¬ 
brate  animals  and  that  of  the  higher  consists 
essentially  in  the  fact  that  the  lower  orders 
can  comprise  in  one  act  of  thought  only  what 
can  be  perceived  by  sense  all  at  the  s^me  time, 
while  the  higher  orders  can  comprise  in  one 
act  of  thought  a  series  of  successions  in  time, 
so  as  to  think  a  single  object  of  sense  as  part 
of  such  a  series,  and  the  highest  can  comprise 
in  one  act  of  thought  an  entire  class  of  co-ex- 
istence  or  successions  so  far  as  to  combine 
with  a  particular  fact  the  common  clement  of 
co-existence  or  succession  belonging  to  the 
class.  With  regard  to  the  three  lobes  of  the 
brain  in  man,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  anterior  lobe  was  connected  with  the 
thinking  of  single  objects  of  sense  ;  that  of  the 
middle  lobe  with  the  act  of  thinking  such  ob¬ 
jects  with  a  sense  of  a  succession  of  them  in 
time,  and  as  part  of  that  succession  ;  and 
those  of  the  posterior  lobe  with  the  act  of 
thinking  a  co-existence  or  succession  of  them 
as  a  case  of  general  principle. 

Why  the  Polaris  returned, — Dr.  Emil 
Bessels  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
at  Washington,  in  which  he  explains  at  length 
the  reasons  which  led  to  the  return  of  the 
Polaris  expedition  before  the  appointed  time, 
and  when  it  had  only  reached  83’  N.  lat.  He 
asserts  that  the  death  of  Captain  Hall  in  no 
way  influenced  the  survivors  in  their  decision 
to  return  without  having  accomplished  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  result  must  have  been  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  had  he  lived,  since  the  Polaris 
had  sprung  a  leak  twelve  feet  below  the  water¬ 
line,  which  ,it  was  found  impossible  to  stop, 
while  her  position  was  rendered  most  danger¬ 
ous  by  the  continual  pressure  against  her  side 
of  the  great  iceberg  which  lay  between  her  and 
the  shore.  When  towards  the  end  of  the  win¬ 
ter  the  N.E.  storms  began  to  set  the  ice  in 
motion,  the  Polaris  was  driven  helplessly  out 
towards  the  sea,  at  the  very  time  that  it  was 
necessary  to  work  the  pumps  almost  incessant¬ 
ly.  As  this  could  only  be  effectually  done  by 
the  aid  of  steam,  the  coal  supplies  rapidly  di¬ 
minished,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  ship,  after  the 
death  of  Captain  Hall,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  return ;  to  have  persevered  would  simply 
have  been  to  incur  certain  destruction.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  Amc- 
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rican  papers  that  the  officers  of  the  Polaris 
should  have  tried  to  advance  northward  in 
sledges,  Dr.  Bessels  states  that  the  sea-ice 
was  in  constant  motion,  owing  to  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  and  was  so  rough  and  un¬ 
even  that  there  was  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
square  miles  of  smooth  ice  over  the  entire 
area  of  Robeson’s  Channel.  Violent  storms 
prevailed,  moreover,  all  the  winter  in  the  ratio 
of  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  period,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  snow  off  the  land  in  sudden  squalls, 
heaping  it  up  at  some  spots  in  huge  drifts,  and 
leaving  the  ground  denuded  at  other  places 
and  unfit  for  sledges.  Dr.  Bessels  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  the  numerous  incidental  and  un¬ 
controllable  causes  on  which  the  success  of 
Arctic  expeditions  must  always  depend,  and 
he  points  out  how  little  the  courage  and  en¬ 
durance  of  the  bravest  and  most  determined 
explorers  can  influence  the  result  of  such  en¬ 
terprises. 

Practical  Study  of  the  Habits  of  In¬ 
sects. — Dr.  Packard,  of  Salem,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  observes  that  entomologists  are  wanted 
who,  instead  of  studying  exclusively  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  insects,  will  study  their  habits,  and 
make  known  to  gardeners  and  farmers  those 
which  are  mischievous,  and  those  which  are 
beneficial.  There  are,  he  says,  more  than 
(0,000  species  of  insects  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  this  large  number  10,000  are  found  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Among  the  10,000 
there  are  *  at  least  1000  destructive  species.’ 
According  to  Dr.  Packard,  the  ravages  of 
these  destroyers  are  *  really  appalling,’  and 
are  *  to  be  estimated  by  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars.’  It  is  obvious  that  no  means 
of  checking  the  mischief  can  be  employed 
until  the  particular  way  in  which  each  species 
does  its  particular  mischief  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained. 

Healthy  AND  Unhealthy  Fermentation. 
— Pasteur,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  one  of  the  ablest  chemists 
of  the  day,  has  given  a  practical  turn  to  his  re¬ 
searches  on  fermentation.  In  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
National  Industry.he  states  that  he  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  brewing  beer  which  will  not  alter  in  any 
climate,  and  may  be  kept  an  indefinite  time. 
Ordinary  beer,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  liable 
to  change,  especially  in  hot  weather.  M. 
Pasteur  shows  that  this  deterioration  is  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  unhealthy  fermentation  ;  that  with 
perfectly  pure  yeast,  which  he  has  succeeded 
in  making,  a  healthy  alcoholic  fermentation 
can  be  produced,  even  in  the  temperature  of 
summer.  The  process  for  making  the  yeast, 
and  the  kind  of  apparatus  required,  are  to  be 
described  in  a  future  communication.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  is  something  to  be  informed  on  such 


good  authority,  that  the  use  of  ice,  and  other 
expensive  precautions,  to  which  brewers  have 
recourse,  may  in  future  be  dispensed  with,  and 
to  know  that  methods  are  available  by  which 
unhealthy  ferments  can  be  detected,  and  the 
conditions  of  their  existence  ascertained. 

Rabies  in  Ants. — Corrosive  sublimate,  it 
is  said,  has  the  most  remarkable  effect  upon 
ants,  especially  the  variety  of  insect  living 
upon  fungi  found  upon  leaves  of  trees.  The 
powder,  strewed  in  drj’  weather  across  their 
path,  seems  to  drive  everj'  ant  which  touches 
it  crazy.  The  insect  runs  wildly  about  and 
fiercely  attacks  its  fellows.  The  news  soon 
travels  to  the  rest,  and  the  fighting  members 
of  the  community,  huge  fellows  some  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  with  a  determined  air,  as  if  the  ob¬ 
stacle  would  be  speedily  overcome  by  their 
efforts.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  have 
touched  the  sublimate,  says  the  narrator  in  the 
Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  all  the  stateliness 
leaves  them  :  they  rush  about :  their  legs  arc 
seized  hold  of  by  some  of  the  smaller  ants 
already  affected  by  the  poison,  and  they  them¬ 
selves  begin  to  bite,  and  in  a  short  time  be¬ 
come  the  centres  of  balls  of  rabid  ants.  As 
these  insects  are  one  of  the  scourges  of  tropi¬ 
cal  America,  destroying  vegetation  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities,  it  is  probable  that  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  remedy  may  be  of  considerable 
service  to  agriculturists. 

Road-Building  in  India. — A  paper  read 
before  the  London  Institution  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers  shows  what  prodigious  difficulties  are 
encountered  by  those  who  construct  roads  in 
the  hill-country  of  India,  where  no  earth-work 
will  resist  two  rainy  seasons.  In  the  Hima¬ 
laya,  the  annual  rainfall  amounts  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  inches,  and  at  times  five 
inches  fall  in  an  hour  ;  hence  a  road,  unless 
constructed  of  the  best  material,  and  with  due 
precautions,  may  be  washed  away  at  short 
notice.  Above  eight  thousand  feet,  the  snow 
must  be  guarded  against.  In  one  place  an 
avalanche  half  a  mile  long  and  a  hundred  feet 
thick  came  down,  carried  away  a  stone  bridge 
of  forty  feet  span,  and  remained  unmelted  six 
months.  Experience  has  shown  that  where 
forests  prevail  it  is  best,  though  with  more 
labor,  to  cut  the  road  through  the  forest,  be¬ 
cause  the  trees  break  the  force  of  the  rain,  and 
the  mould  beneath  passes  the  water  gently 
away  ;  whereas  on  a  bare  hillside  the  rush  of 
water  would  sweep  every  thing  before  it. 
Sometimes  a  road  is  required  along  the  face 
of  a  vertical  cliff ;  and  a  shelf  is  erected,  or  a 
half-tunnel  is  blasted  out,  which,  with  the 
shelf,  makes  a  sufficient  thoroughfare.  Where 
wood  is  plentiful,  it  is  found  more  expeditious 
to  heat  the  rock  by  great  fires,  and  then  flood 
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the  hot  places  with  water,  whereby  the  rock 
breaks  away  in  large  masses,  and  with  far  less 
trouble  than  in  blasting.  In  the  preparation 
of  a  preliminary  gangway  along  the  face  of  the 
clifT,  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  exercise 
of  ingenuity,  for  it  involves  the  problem  of 
standing  on  nothing. 


VARIETIES. 

Imbedded  Frogs. — One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable,  and  perhaps  the  least  explicable, 
facts  connected  with  this  family  of  reptiles,  is 
the  alleged  inclosure  of  frogs  and  toads  in 
solid  rock  and  in  the  heart  of  trees,  where 
they  are  supposed  to  have  existed  for  un¬ 
known  centuries,  deprived  of  all  access  to 
food  or  air,  and  yet  alive  when  extricated. 
The  stories  relating  to  this  subject  are  many 
and  marvellous  ;  men  of  science  do  not  think 
it  safe  to  believe  them,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  convinced  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  matter,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
get  at.  Smcilie,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,  refers  to  an  account  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  a  toad  found 
alive  and  healthy  in  the  heart  of  an  old  elm  ; 
and  of  another  discovered  near  Nantes  in  the 
heart  of  an  old  oak,  without  any  visible  en¬ 
trance  to  its  habitation.  In  this  second  in¬ 
stance,  judging  from  the  number  of  rings  in 
the  wood,  and  the  depth  of  the  imbedding,  it 
was  inferred  that  the  animal  must  have  been 
imprisoned  there  at  least  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years.  Mr.  Jesse,  the  naturalist,  found  a  frog 
in  a  mulberry-tree  ;  the  annular  layers  of 
wood  were  gradually  but  surely  inclosing 
him.  The  imprisonment  of  frogs  and  toads 
in  stone  is,  however,  much  more  remarkable 
than  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  even  if  we  believe 
only  a  modicum  of  the  narratives  published 
on  the  subject.  The  statements  are  unmis¬ 
takable,  and  are  made  in  all  good  faith,  that 
living  frogs  and  toads  are  occasionally  met 
with  thus  imbedded,  and  that  exact  impres¬ 
sions  of  their  bodies,  corresponding  to  their 
respective  sizes,  are  left  in  the  cavities  of  the 
stone  where  they  are  found. ^  Chatsworth  is 
credited  with  having  once  had  (we  do  not 
know  whether  it  still  exists)  a  marble  chim¬ 
ney-piece  with  a  print  of  a  toad  in  it  ;  there 
was  a  traditionary  account  of  the  place  and 
manner  in  which  it  was  found.  The  Mining 
Journal  contains  an  account  of  a  discovery 
made  by  a  miner  at  Pen-y-darran,  near  Mer 
thyr  Tydvil.  When  working  at  a  depth  of  45 
feet,  his  mandrel  struck  into  a  piece  of  shale  ; 
a  frog,  large  but  weak,  leaped  out  and  crawled 
along  the  ground  with  some  difficulty  ;  the 
eyes  were  full-sized,  but  apparently  sightless ; 


the  mouth  seemed  as  if  permanently  closed, 
and  the  spine  was  twisted  as  if  it  had  been 
compelled  to  adapt  itself  to  a  narrow  and  ill¬ 
shaped  space.  The  frog,  when  liberated, 
grew  in  size  and  weight,  but  could  not  be 
fed  ;  he  appeared  to  breathe  through  the  skin 
covering  the  lower  jaw.  We  certainly  can 
not  blame  Ellis,  the  miner,  for  exhibiting  his 
prodigy  to  admiring  visitors  at  a  public-house 
in  Merthyr;  and  considering  the  intensity  of 
popular  belief  on  this  subject,  we  must  view 
indulgently  his  inscription  :  “  The  greatest 
wonder  in  the  world  !  a  frog  found  in  a  stone 
forty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  it  has  been  living  without  food  for  the 
last  five  thousand  years  !” — All  the  Year  Round. 

The  Stuarts.  Since  the  time  of  (Edipus 
no  royal  line  has  equaled  that  of  the  Stuarts 
in  its  calamities.  The  First  James,  adorned 
with  the  graces  of  poetry  and  chivalry,  a  wise 
legislator,  a  sagacious  and  resolute  king, 
perished,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  forty-fourth 
year.  His  son,  the  Second  James,  was  killed 
in  his  thirtieth  year  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
Castle,  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon.  The 
Third  James,  after  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn, 
in  which  his  rebellious  subjects  were  coun¬ 
tenanced  and  aided  by  his  own  son,  was 
stabbed,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  beneath  a 
humble  roof  by  a  pretended  priest.  That 
son,  the  chivalrous  m.adman  of  Flodden, 
compassed  his  own  death  and  that  of  the 
flower  of  his  kingdom,  while  only  forty  years 
of  age,  by  a  piece  of  foolish  knight-errantry. 
At  an  age  ten  years  younger,  his  only  son, 
James  the  Fifth,  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Over  the  sufferings  and  follies,  if  we  may  not 
say  crimes,  and  over  the  mournful  and  un¬ 
warrantable  doom  of  the  beauteous  Mary, 
the  world  will  never  cease  to  debate.  Her 
grandson  expiated  at  Whitehall,  by  a  bloody 
death,  the  errors  induced  by  his  self-will 
and  his  pernicious  education.  The  Second 
Charles,  the  Merry  Monarch,  had  a  fate  as 
sad  as  any  of  his  ancestors ;  for  though  he 
died  in  his  bed,  his  life  was  that  of  a  heartless 
voluptuary,  who  had  found  in  his  }'ears  of 
seeming  prosperity  neither  truth  in  man  nor 
fidelity  in  woman.  His  brother,  the  bigot 
James,  lost  three  kingdoms,  and  disinherited 
his  dynast)',  for  his  blind  adherence  to  a  faith 
that  failed  to  regulate  his  life.  The  Old 
Pretender  was  a  cipher,  and  the  Young 
Pretender,  after  a  youthful  flash  of  promise, 
passed  a  useless  life,  and  ended  it  as  a 
drunken  dotard.  The  last  of  the  race,  Hen¬ 
ry,  Cardinal  York,  died  in  1804,  a  spiritless 
old  man,  and  a  pensioner  of  that  House  of 
Hanover  against  which  his  father  and  brother 
had  waged  war  with  no  advantage  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  with  the  forfeiture  of  life  and 
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lands,  of  liberty  and  coiintr>',  to  many  of  the 
noblest  and  most  chivalrous  inhabitants  of 
our  island. — hrascr. 

Machinery  a  Socrce  ok  Rcin. — On  any 
given  farm  in  Switzerland  or  Bavaria,  fifty 
years  ago,  the  master  )nd  servants  lived,  in 
abundance,  on  the  produce  of  their  ground, 
without  machincr}',  and  exchanged  some  of 
its  surplus  produce  for  Lyons  velvet  and 
Hartz  silver  (priniuced  by  the,  unhappy 
mechanists  and  miners  of  those  localities), 
whereof  the  happy  peasant  made  jackets  and 
bodices,  and  richly  adorned  the  same  with 
precious  chain-work.  It  is  not  more  than  ten 
years  since  I  saw  in  a  farm-shed  near  Thun 
three  handsome  youths  and  three  comely 
girls,  all  in  well-fitting,  pretty,  and  snow-white 
shirt  and  chemisette,  threshing  corn  with  a 
steady  shower  of  timed  blows,  as  skilful  in 
their— cadence,  shall  we,  literally,  say? — as 
the  most  exquisitely  performed  music,  and  as 
rapid  as  its  swiftest  notes.  There  was  no 
question  for  any  of  them,  whether  they  should 
have  their  dinner  when  they  had  earned  it, 
nor  the  slightest  chance  of  any  of  them  going 
in  rags  through  the  winter.  That  is  entirely 
healthy,  happ}-,  and  wise  human  life.  Not  a 
theoretical  or  Utopian  state  at  all  ;  but  one 
which  over  large  districts  of  the  world  has 
long  existed,  and  must,  thank  God,  in  spite  of 
British  commerce  and  its  consequences,  for 
ever,  somewhere,  exist.  But  the  farm,  we  will 
say,  gets  over-populous  (it  always  does,  of 
course,  under  ordinary  circumstances),  that  is 
to  say,  the  ground  no  longer  affords  corn  and 
milk  enough  for  the  people  on  it.  Do  you 
suppose  j’ou  will  make  more  of  the  corn,  be¬ 
cause  you  now  thresh  it  with  a  machine?  So 
far  from  needing  to  do  so,  you  have  more 
hands  to  employ  than  you  had — can  have 
twelve  flails  going  instead  of  six.  You  make 
your  twelve  human  creatures  stand  aside,  and 
thresh  your  corn  with  a  steam-engine.  You 
gain  time,  do  you  ?  \Vh.at’s  the  use  of  time 
to  you  ?  did  it  not  hang  heavy  enough  on  your 
hands  before?  You  thresh  your  entire  farm 
produce,  let  us  say,  in  twelve  minutes.  Will 
that  make  it  one  grain  more,  to  feed  the 
twelve  mouths  ?  Most  assuredly  the  soot  and 
stench  of  your  steam-engine  will  make  your 
crop  less  next  year,  but  not  one  grain  more 
can  you  have  to-day.  But  you  don’t  mean  to 
use  your  engines  to  thresh  with  or  plough 
with  ?  Well,  that  is  one  point  of  common 
sense  gained.  What  will  you  do  with  them 
then? — spin  and  weave  cotton,  sell  the  arti¬ 
cles  you  manufacture,  and  buy  food?  Very 
good  ;  then  somewhere  there  must  be  people 
still  living  as  you  once  did — that  is  to  say, 
producing  more  corn  and  milk  than  they  want, 
and  able  to  give  it  to  you  in  exchange  for 


your  cotton,  or  velvet,  or  what  not,  which  you 
weave  with  your  steam.  Well,  those  people, 
wherever  they  are,  and  whoever  they  may  be, 
are  your  lords  and  masters  thenceforth.  They 
are  living  happy  and  wise  human  lives,  and 
are  served  by  you,  their  mechanics  and 
slaves.  Day  after  day  your  souls  will  become 
more  mechanical,  more  servile,  also  you  will 
go  on  multiplying,  wanting  more  food  and 
more ;  you  will  have  to  sell  cheaper  and 
cheaper,  work  longer  and  longer,  to  buy  your 
food.  At  last,  do  what  you  can,  you  can 
make  no  more,  or  the  people  who  have  the 
corn  will  not  want  any  more  ;  and  your  in 
creasing  population  will  necessarily  come  to 
a  quite  imperative  stop — by  starvation,  pre¬ 
ceded  necessarily  by  revolution  and  massacre. 
And  now  examine  the  facts  about- England  in 
this  broad  light.  She  has  a  vast  quantity  of 
ground  still  food-producing,  in  corn,  grass, 
cattle,  or  game.  With  that  territory  she 
educates  her  squire,  or  typical  gentleman,  and 
his  tenantrv’,  to  whom,  together,  she  owes  all 
her  power  in  the  world.  With  another  large 
portion  of  territory — now  continually  on  the 
increase — she  educates  a  mercenary  popula¬ 
tion,  ready  to  produce  any  quantity  of  bad 
articles  to  anybody’s  order ;  population, 
which  every  hour  that  passes  over  them 
makes  acceleratingly  avaricious,  immoral,  and 
insane.  In  the  increase  of  that  kind  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  its  people,  her  ruin  is  just  as  certain 
as  if  she  were  deliberately  exchanging  her 
corn-growing  land,  and  her  heaven  above  it, 
for  a  soil  of  arsenic,  and  rain  of  nitric  acid. — 
Fors  Clavigera, 

ASPIRATION. 

Oh,  snows  so  pure  !  oh,  peaks  so  high  ! 

I  lift  to  you  a  hopeless  eye. 

I  see  your  icy  ramparts  drawn 
Between  the  sleepers  and  the  dawn. 

I  see  you,  when  the  sun  has  set. 

Flush  with  the  dying  daylight  yet. 

I  see  you,  passionless  and  pure. 

Above  the  lightnings  stand  secure  ; 

But  may  not  climb,  for  now  the  hours 
Are  spring's,  and  earth  a  maze  ofiflow-.-rs. 

And  now,  'mid  summer's  dust  and  heat, 

I  stay  my  steps  for  childish  feet. 

And  now,  when  autumn  glows,  I  fear 
To  lose  the  harvest  of  the  year. 

Now  winter  frowns,  and  life  runs  slow. 

Even  on  the  plains  1  tread  through  snow. 

While  you  are  veiled,  or  dimly  seen. 

Only  reveal  what  might  have  been  ; 

And  where  high  hope  would  once  aspire 
Broods  a  vast  storm-cloud  dealing  (ire. 

Oh,  snows  so  pure  !  oh,  peaks  so  high  ! 

I  shall  not  reach  you  till  I  die. 
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